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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mrs. Warp was very ill. Doctor White had 
understood, at his first call, that her seizure 
was not an ordinary swoon, and subsequent 
examination of the case had brought to light 
grave symptoms of an incurable malady, in- 
sidious in the earlier stages, but now develop- 
ing with fearful rapidity. For three days Ann 
felt little or no alarm. Her mother was pros- 
trated by the heat of the weather, she believed, 
and might perhaps have made herself weaker 
and more liable to the attacks of disease by 
fretting. The doctor prescribed quiet and 
nourishing food, and the patient did not rebel. 
It was rather a comfort than a source of alarm 
to her daughter that she lay contentedly in 
bed, sleeping much of the time, and strangely 
submissive to her execution of the physician’s 
orders. There was great peace also in the 
knowledge that he, in whose medical] skill she 
had learned to confide implicitly, upon whose 
friendship she leaned more of her weight each 
day, had assuméd the responsibility of caring 
for the hitherto whimsical invalid. Recog- 
nizing the calming effect of his presence upon 
herself, she was easily persuaded that her 
mother was under the same spell, the more 
easily because she bore in mind her abject sub- 
jection to her father in his life-time, and, since 
his decease, to Dolph. The dominion of. the 
strong will over the weak was in this instance 
beneficent authority. She had marvelled some- 
what at his close cross-examination of herself 
relative to her parent’s habits and physical 
idiosyncracies, but in her ignorance of what he 
feared, she was far from suspecting the truth, 

Early on the fourth day, Mrs. Ward had 
another faiating-spell, longer and more alarm- 





ing than the former; within two hours, yet a 
third. The doctor, hastily summoned at the 
first alarm, called again just in time to witness 
the second fit, and remained in the sick-cham- 
ber until after midday, watching closely the 
result of his regimen. Mrs. Ward did not bat- 
tle with the unseen foe. No babe was ever 
more passively obedient, or showed less anxiety 
concerning the possible significance of the mys- 
terious paroxysms. She was partially delirious, 
muttering wearily and indistinctly of ‘‘ Claris- 
sa, my daughter,’’ and ‘‘my boy,” and giving 
orders to Ann in sharper tones about house- 
keeping, sewing, and economizing. Now and 
then she spoke to and of her dead husband, as 
if he were alive and with her; but she was 
troubled about nothing. The capacity for and 
the disposition to torment herself with fancies 
of her vassal’s neglect of her comfort, and wel- 
fare, and open disrespect, seemed to be gone. 

So motherly and amiable were these fleeting 
glimpses of her character and ways, that it 
was with sincerest pity the physician turned 
at length to Ann, when their charge had lapsed 
into a stupor the daughter mistook for health- 
ful sleep. 

“Unless you object, I shall bring in a friend 
—a doctor—one of the ablest in the city—to 
see your mother this afternoon.” 

He uttered his words with care, that the 
proposition might be fairly understood by the 
listener, without startling her too much; but 
her blanched cheeks and dilated eyes said she 
was shocked and terrified beyond her powers 
of expression. Without trying to speak, she 
dropped into a chair, clasping her hands in a 
gesture of deprecation and agonized appeal. 
He replied as to a verbal inquiry :— 

“I will not conceal from you that there are 
indications of serious illness. Gladly as I would 
spare you pain, I feel that you should know 
this ; also that we should lose no time in sum- 
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noning a consulting physician. Doctor Myron, 
whom I propose to ca!l in, has made the treat- 
ment of such diseases a specialty. 1 have 
your consent to bring him, have I?” 

Ann only bowed assent; but her hoarse 
whisper recalled him on his way to the door. 
“What can I do? Tell me! show me! O 
doctor !’’ rising in the energy of her distress, 
‘vou must save her! you must/”’ 

“If Lean, I will; you may be sure of this.” 
The doctor took the cold, trembling fingers in 
his—strong, warm, and firm—and spoke with 
exceeding gentleness, his eyes full of affection- 
ate compassion. ‘But, my dear Miss Ann, 
you do not need that I should direct you to the 
one Infallible Physician, the stay of His tried 
and timid children when earthly aid avails no- 
thing. Your mother is in His hands. We 
must ask Him to help her—and us.” 

Ann, left alone, crouched rather than knelt 
beside the bed whereon lay the unconscious 
figure, and tried to do as she had been bidden 
—to pray for her mother’s life; but the chill 
and horror shaking her in every limb, drove 
away connected thought. Was her only sur- 
viving parent, then, so near her end? Had 
all the talk of a blighted life, and dying, and 
the last sleep in the country church-yard, that 
had vexed her child’s ears for weeks and 
months past, meant something, and that some- 
thing this? Was thie the way in which was to 
be fulfilled the oft-uttered presentiment that 
the mother had looked her last upon her boy’s 
face? 

“If I had but heeded her, but ‘believed and 
been warned in season, instead of treating her 
predictions as groundless fancies, this fatal 
day might have been delayed—perhaps the 
disease arrested,’’ she thought, in her wordless 
and tearless sorrow. ‘I have aggravated her 
symptoms, been blind to her sufferings, deaf to 
her complaints. She told me that I was kill- 
ing her! that I was driving nails in her coffin! 
Her antipathy to me has shortened her days ?”’ 

She stood by, pallid as a corpse, but other- 
wise composed in appearance, while the two 
physicians paid their visit to the sick-room ; 
called their names when Mrs. Ward unclosed 
her languid eyes, and appeared to observe 
them intelligently ; at their request, lifted the 
heavy head from the pillow, and attempted to 
arouse the patient by queries they suggested. 

“T would not ask you to do this if it could 
be helped,’’ said Doctor White, regretfully. 
**But she would know your voice and respond 
to your questions when she would not hear or 
heed us. Speak to her more loudly now. Ask 
if she knows you, and if she will swallow this 
medicine to please you. Call her by some en- 
dearing name, such as she is used to hear from 
you.” 

Such an ashy hue, such a look of despairing 
wretchedness as passed over her countenance 
as she moved to obey, the beholder had seldom 








| witnessed, even above the dying and the dead. 


For one instant she stood like one irresolute, 
bending almost to the level of the sick woman’s 
ear; then she caught the poor limp hands lying 
on the coverlet to her breast, and called aloud. 
Action, tone, and language reminded those 
who saw her of Esau’s “great and exceeding 
bitter ery.’’ 

‘Mother! mother! do you hearme? Won't 
you know me long enough to forgive and bless 
me? Iam Ann! Ann, who has loved you al- 
ways! always! however stupid and ungrateful 
I may have seemed. Say that you believe me! 
Mother, my heart is breaking!’ 

The still eyelids fluttered and parted. There 
was motion in the weak lines of the mouth. 
While the physicians gave attention to the ef- 
fort at rallying, as indicafing how nearly spent 
were the natural forces, Ann stooped eagerly 
to catch the vague murmur. 

“IT wish’— The rest died away in a sigh of 
exhaustion. 

Forgetful that there were others present, 
Ann repeated the words aloud and excitedly. 

**You wish for what! for whom, my darling? 
Try to tell me!” 

“T wish—I wish—you would leave me alone, 
Ann Wurd!” 

Doctor White did not distinguish the words, 
but he marked their effect in the backward 
reel ; the bowing of herself together in the ex- 
tremity of self-abasement and disappointment 
that said the waiting, yearning one was hurt 
almost to the death by the response to her 
prayer. He led her forcibly into the adjoining 
room. 

“Don’t think of it!’ he commanded, with 
the manner of a medicai director. ‘‘ You know 
that she is delirious. .It is doubtful whether 
she even recognized you.”’ 

“She called mé by name. She knew what 
she said. At least’”— She stopped, resuming 
presently in forced composure that was a pitia- 
ble feint. ‘‘ Will she ever be sensible again ?’’ 

“*T cannot say.”’ 

“You know I want the truth, and nothing 
else, doctor,’’ said Ann, as if stating a fact not 
to be gainsaid, and with which he ought to be 
acquainted. 

He could hardly help smiling, but his answer 
was as downright as her demand. ‘I have 
never told you anything that was not true. 
Your mother is dangerously ill with a disease 
which rarely leaves the mind untouched. She 
may rally yet so far as to know her friends, 
and to converse coherently. I hope she may. 
Doctor Myron and myself will return this 
evening for another consultation. Now’’— 
with an increase of gentleness she noticed and 
appreciated, distraught as she was—‘“ there 
must be some other way in which I can be of 
service to you. Youare alone here. To whom 
would you like to send telegrams or messages ? 
I pass directly by the telegraph office on my 
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way down town. Let me do you this trifling 
favor.” 

“Thank you! There is nobody else— As 
you say, I am quite alone.” 

She sat down ata table, and attempted to 
write a line to Dolph. ‘Our mother’— She 
could get no further. 

‘¢ Allow me,’’ said the doctor, taking the pen 
from her nerveless hold, and she gave place to 
him unresistingly. 

‘Our mother is extremely ill. Come to us,” 
he wrote, and looked up for the address. 

She supplied Dolph’s name, and that of the 
Western hotel to which he had said messages 
of importance might be sent. 

‘‘T am not at all sure he is there,’’ she sub- 
joined, distressfully. ‘He is travelling. But 
it is possible.’’ 

‘To whom else shall I write?’’ queried the 
amanuensis, briefly. ‘This was a painful buta 
necessary task, and he would make short work 
of it. 

“‘T should like to say the same to my sister— 
Mrs. Clarissa Van Dyke, Ward’s Fork, 
County.”’ 

A blot fell from the nib of the pen upon the 
paper. 

“T beg pardon!” the writer said, and with- 
out other comment set down the message. 
While inclosing it, and directing the envelope, 
he asked, ‘Did you ever live near Ward’s 
Fork? It is a post-office village, is it not?” 

* A small one, and now a depot on the Mid- 
dle Line Railroad. My old heme is very near 
it. Indeed the village was named for my 
grandfather. I lived there until we came to 
the city last fall.”’ 

She would not cry, but the struggle with the 
obtrusive flood was severe. She had often 
talked to him of her country life, but the fa- 
miliar name brought a crowd of memories that 
might have been sweet at another time—which 
heightened her sense of desolation now. 

‘Forgive me!’’ repeated the doctor, feel- 





ingly. ‘The question was not prempted by | 
idle curiosity. I will see that these are sent | 


off at once. May I trouble you to ask Doctor 
Myron to step in here while you stay by your 


mother? We must talk over the case a little 


while, before giving our directions to you, as 
her nurse.’’ 

Several minutes elapsed before the senior 
practitioner obeyed the summons. Doctor 
White had time to glance around the room, 
and decide, to his own satisfaction, that it was 
Ann’s own. He smiled a little in arriving at 
the conclusion. 


*Daintily neat as herself,” he said, under | 
his breath. ‘‘She carries an atmosphere of | 


order and purity with her everywhere.” 
The chamber was small, being cut off from 
the rear of the hall, and almost as simple in 





opposite the narrow white bed ; a work-basket, 
the doctor recognized as a familiar acquaint- 
ance, was on the window-seat ; there were the 
writing-stand, two chairs, a toilet table draped 
with white muslin, and against the wall a set 
of book-shelves, well filled. This was all, but 
the tiny room had a story to tell, and the ob- 
server was not slow in making out its meaning. 
He took down a volume from the shelf, appa- 
rently af random, turned the leaves thought- 
fully for a minute, and repiaced it, as Doctor 
Myron entered. The consultation was short ; 
so short that Ann prognosticated the worst, an 
opinion corroborated by Doctor White’s look 
and accent of brotherly kindness at taking 
leave ; but she asked no questions, and he vol- 
unteered no information. 

The afternoon wore by wearily. Mrs. Mann, 
feebly convalescent from her long sickness, had 
offered her services as assistant-general, so 
soon as she heard that ‘‘ Miss Ann’’ was in 
trouble, and there being little to do in the sick 
chamber, was, in anticipation of the certain re- 
sult of the mistress’ illness, very busy below 
stairs with Fanny in bringing the ever-clean 
house into that state of forlorn orderliness 
deemed by most notable housewives the only 
proper thing in “time of affliction.”” They 
scrubbed, swept, and “set to rights’’ so quietly 
that Ann did not suspect what they were doing. 
For her part she did not stir from the bed 
whereon lay the form already stricken with 
the dumbness and stillness of death —just 
breathing, and that with less and less volume, 
from hour to hour. If Mrs. Ward’s favorite 
children had watched beside her in place of the 
daughter to whom she had dealt such scanty 
dole of love, she would not have been com- 
forted by their presence. She was slipping 
out gradually into the darkness outlying life, 
without resistance, or even knowledge of her 
state. Andalmostas pale as the face she gazed 
upon, and cold as the hands she chafed in the 
vain effort to restore their natural warmth, sat 
one mourner, lashed by self-accusations ; so 
| utterly cast down in hope and in spirit; the 
| prey of such horror of loneliness as seemed to 
| condense into that June afternoon all of long- 
ing and regret and pain she had endured in the 
| whole of her previous existence. 

This was the mother upon whose breast she 
| had lain—poor, ignorant baby! and smiled 
| fearlessly and gladly into the eyes that must 
| have looked love into hers ther: —if never after- 
| ward ; the idol of her luckless childhood ; her 
charge in later years. However faulty and un- 
responsive to her affection the dying woman 
might have been in the past, Ann had—as she 
had said to her just four days ago, when nei- 
ther anticipated the near approach of the mo- 
ment of parting—always loved her truly— 
sometimes passionately. She had hoped that 








furnishment as a nun’s dormitory. One en- 
graving—a good one—of “‘ Ecce Homo,”’ being | 


time and her untiring devotion would yet right 
her in the esteem of the parent who had long and 
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persistently misjudged her; that in the calm, 
meditative twilight of life she would do partial 
justice to her motives, if not her actions. But 
this was the end of all! this dreary mourning 
among the wrecks of her tender dreams! She 
would never be understood now, never belpved 
by her who had given her birth. The last 
words, for which she had prayed in anguish 
unspeakable, were a pettish rebuff, such as she 
should have been used to by this, but the re- 
membrance of which would haunt her forever. 
She believed, as she thus thought and suffered, 
the stories she had heard and read of deaths 
from actual heart break, and that Death would 
be a welcome messenger, were he to smite her 
then and there; end, without more ado, the 
farce of her warped and darkened life; one in 
which hope and fancy had been but snares, and 
every right and noble principle a failure. It 
would make no difference to anybody living 
were she to lay her tired head upon her dying 
mother’s pillow, and close her eyes in the end- 
less sleep, and it would be easier to do this than 
live on. 

She was watching, scarcely conscious that 
she did so, a bar of yellow sunlight that found 
its way between the shutters, and stretched 
quite across the carpet to the bed-foot, dream- 
ily likening herself to the motes that rose and 
sank in the glittering channel, when a letter 
arrived from Clarissa. It was four pages in 
length. The Model could not set forth more 
briefly the various motives that induced her to 
deny her sister’s “‘ preposterous application for 
so considerable a sum as twenty-five dollars.”’ 


**My conscience will not allow me to supply 
the funds for the prosecution of a dubious en- 
terprise’’—Mrs. Van Dyke was her father's 
child in belief in sesquipedalian morality—‘“‘ I 
have always set my face like a flint against 
clandestine manceuvres of whatever descrip- 
tion, and I cannot deviate from my rule now. 
1 would ineur your implacable enmity (and I 
know full well, by sad experience, what a tem- 
per you have, Ann !) sooner than minister te un- 
warrantable extravagance or imprudent folly, 
or connive at the concealment of these from the 
judicious and generous parent to whom the 
request should have been proffered instead of 
to me.”’ 


The epistle was a masterpiece in its way, 
Mrs. Van Dyke had written it with a diction- 


ary at her elbow, and it had cost her hours of | 


time and mental labor. Ann skimmed it, list- 
lessly, comprehending scarcely one-quarter of 
what she seemed to read, then brushed it from 
her lap as she would an annoying insect. 

“It matters nothing now! I only wanted it 
for her!”’ ™ 

She had forgotten all about it when the two 
doctors re-entered, with cautious tread, to pay 
their afternoon call. They spent but a few 
minutes in the chamber and withdrew to an- 
other, where a low parley was held. Next, she 
heard the elder go down stairs, doom and woe 


| in the very creak of his solemn boot, said her 
excited imagination. Doctor White returned 
to her, stued by her silently for a little while, 
waiting, she supposed, for her questions touch- 
ing the patient’s condition, as compared with 
that of the morning. She did not speak to, or 
look at, him; only went on wetting her mo- 
ther’s lips mechanically as a hireling might do 
—dry-eyed and outwardly composed. He had 
to end the pause. 

“My poor child!’ he said, and the sincerity 
of his emphasis touched the stricken heart, 
made it throb faintly under the load that was 
killing out sentiency. ‘‘ The end will be pain- 
less, but itis near. Very near!” 

“*T know it.”” 

The measured movement of her hand did not 
change, in dampening the lips that had been 
chary of mother-kisses to her, which would 
never chide her again—never grant to hef the 
meed of long-withheld praise. She thought of 
it all before the doctor spoke again. 

‘*Foreseeing this, and feeling that you should 
not be left alone in your sorrow, I took the 
liberty of bringing my sister with me. She will 
stay with you all night, if you will permit it.’’ 
The communication was a surprise, and a dis- 
agreeable one. He had expected to see her 
shrink from the meeting, in such an hour, with 
a stranger, and he continued quickly to pre- 
vent the reply he saw was hovering upon her 
lips. ‘‘She isin the parlor. Before I let her 
come up, I ought to prepare you’”’— 

*‘T am here, Ralph!’ said a voice from the 
doorway, accents that thrilled Ann with a 
strange sweet sense of familiarity. ‘‘ Doctor 
Myron told me all, and I could not stay away 
longer from her.’’ 

A lady came straight and swiftly up to the 
dazed creature at the bedside, and gathered 
her to her bosom. 

‘My dear little scholar! Ann, love! Have 
you forgotten me? I was Mary Dwight!’’ 

She would not let her go. It seemed as if she 
could not in the fulness of her love and com- 
passion. Her tears fell upon the bewildered 
face she stooped io kiss twice, and yet again. 

‘‘My precious girl! I cannot bear to think 
that you have been here—in the same city with 
me—almost a year, and I never guessed it! And 
| that I should find you in such sorrow! You 
will let me stay with and help you— won't 
you?” 

« Tet you!’ 

The words were a mighty sob, and in the 
burst of weeping that followed it, Ann nestled 
in her guardian’s arms, as she had that Janu- 
ary night of the teacher's visit to the farm- 
house, so long, long ago. 

‘““Miss Mary! Miss Mary! Gop sent you to 
me !’’ was all she could say. J, 

She sought no explanation ; felt no curiosity. 
It was enough that she had found, in her ex- 
| tremity, this shelter from the storm that was 
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beating her down—comfort as of a shadewing 
rock in a weary land. By and by she held out 
her hand to the doctor, as he leaned on the 
foot-board, apparently intent only upon his 
patient, and a faint ray of smile-light played 
through the tears. 

“1 cannot thank you as I ought.” 

‘“‘T merit no thanks. She should have been 
with you sooner, but I never surmised until to- 
day who you were.”’ 

Brother and sister were with her—one on 
either side—when the last frayed strand of the 
mother’s life parted, and the soul whose sins 
had been rather those of weakness than con- 
scious wrong-doing, drifted out upon the silent 
sea. When all was over, Mary took Ann off 
to another and a remote chamber; undressed 
her with her own hands, murmuring an occa- 
sional love-word, as over something very dear 
and afflicted, put her to bed, and kneeling close 
beside her, her hand clasping the orphan’s, 
prayed for her out of the depths of her true, 
motherly nature. 

The only mother Ann had ever known! She 
felt that this was so, nor reproached herself for 
the thought when she awoke, that night, from 
the first sound sleep she had known for a week, 
to find the tender arms about her ; to see in the 
moonlight the dear features she had scanned 
with worshipping eyes in the fire-lighted “‘ best 
spare room,” while she dreamed ou a rosy 
Future for herself to the music of the tempest. 
At the darkest hour of her evening-time light 
had dawned for her. Literally, she let the 
morrow care for itself. ‘‘ Miss Mary’’ was with 
her, and all would be well. She began to thank 
the Father for his great and wonderful inter- 
position in her behalf, and fell asleep with the 
thanksgiving upon her tongue—slumbered so 
profoundly that Mary, dressed and smiling 
lovingly down upon her, was the next object 
that met her bodily vision, and the morning 
sunlight lay about the welcome apparition like 
a visible blessing. Again she was required to 
submit herself to the rare Inxury of being 
waited upon and petted, and when ready was 
led down to a tempting little breakfast, such 
as Fanny could not prepare. 

“You are too tired—body and mind—to think 
of, or decide upon any question relatiye to 
yourself or other people!’’ said Mary, play- 
fully, when Ann would have remonstrated 
against her ‘‘taking so much trouble.” ‘I 
am your schoolmistress again, for the time, 
and I demand as strict obedience as of old.” 

Not until she had installed her charge upon 
a sofa in the darkened and coo] back parlor, 
and was herself ready to sit down “for a good 
talk,’’ did Ann learn how this marvellous bene- 
fit had been wrought. If Doctor Dwight had 
been amused by her repetition of Mrs. Mann’s 
mistake concerning his name, he had not cor- 
rected it. It was of small consequence by 
what title he went among his charity patients. 
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They knew where to find him, when he was 
needed, and there were no bills to be made out. 
One and ail in that back street called him 
“‘Doctor White,’’ when they spoke of him 
otherwise than as ‘‘The Doctor.’”’ It had 
never occurred to him to associate the ‘‘ Miss 
Ann,”’ whose acquaintance he had accidentally 
formed, with the pupil of whom his sister had 
often spoken, until the words, ‘‘ Ward’s Fork’ 


revived his recollection of Mary’s sojourn there, 


and the names of ‘‘ Clarissa’ and ‘‘ Adolphus’’ 
helped identify the lonely woman with the 
slighted child whose history had aroused his 
boyish sympathies; whose wrongs he had 
yowed, when a juvenile Paladin, to redress in 
the fulness of time. Any lingering doubts as 
to the truth of his suspicions, were dispelled by 
a peep into a well-thumbed copy of ‘‘ Parents’ 
Assistant’ he espied on the bookshelves, Ann 
Ward’s name and his own initials upon the fly- 
leaf, revealed all he wished to know, and he 
hastened with the story to his sister Mary, 
now Mrs. Elwood, the happy wife of a man 
who deserved her. Her house was also her 
brother’s home. The rest followedas a matter 
of course. 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Dyke arrived at noon of 
the day succeeding Mrs. Ward’s death. Cla- 
rissa was unaffectedly shocked at the news that 
met her, and in her softened mood, fell upon 
her sister’s neck and sobbed bitterly. True, so 
soon as she could speak articulately, she found 
fault with Ann for not sending for her earlier, 
adding, in the same breath, that they “ might 
have come on last night, but they hadn’t mach 
faith in Ann’s judgment, and doubted whether 
there was really any oceasion for haste,’ but 
Ann treasured up the memory of, the caress 
and the tears, and let the censure pass. As 
Clarissa became accustomed to the idea of the 
sad event and the presence of death in the 
house, her true self awoke in force. Mrs. El- 
wood had considerately left the sisters together 
for several hours and gone home, promising, at 
Ann’s earnest request, to pay her another visit 
Jater in the day. When she reappeared, Cla- 
rissa was installed as mistress of the premises 
and of ceremonies. She had taken possession of 
the front chamber—the best in the house—and 
it looked already like a mantuamaker’s room. 
The Model had cut out a black dress apiece 
for herself and Ann, and set both vigorously to 
work. Ann was making piping and bias. folds 
of crépe; Mrs. Van Dyke running the sewing 
machine, and lecturing at the same time. Her 
voice, metallic and thin—raised above the rat- 
tle of wheel and treadle, greeted Mrs. El wood’s 
ears in the lower hall. Her erect figure, sharp 
eyes, and brisk motions were in striking con- 
trast to Ann’s wan face and drooping head. 

‘“My dear,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Elwood, in 
mild reproach, touching the erépe in Ann’s 
hands, “this is surely not right! I have en- 
gaged two competent dressmakers for to-mor- 
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row, who will attend to , these matters. “They | 
ean be trusted to have everything ready in | 
time.” 

“Their charges will be enormous,’’ objected 
Olarissa, prudently. ‘Those sort of people 
always take advantage of afflicted families. 
When poor, dear father died, Miss Gridley, our 
dressmaker—for all she was a member of the 
same church in which father was an elder, and 
pretended to shed tears while she was helping 
us get up our black—charged us a third more 
than she had any right to do.” 

The machine went on fast and loudly to the 
terminus of the seam in the dress-skirt. Paus- 
ing to tie the ends of the silk, Mrs. Van Dyke 
heard a part of the low dialogue going on be- 
hind her. 

“T must insist,’ Mrs. Elwood was sayir.z. 
“There is nothing more depressing than sew- 
ing upon mourning for one’s own wear, espe- 
cially upon black crépe.”’ 

“So I was saying to her,” put in Clarissa, 
clipping her words as was her wont, as if she 
grudged the waste of a breath. ‘It és dread- 
fully depressing, as I have reason to know. 
When Mother Van Dyke was taken, I made 
up my black bonnet and all—every stitch! 
But do you think, Mrs. Elwood, that we have 
the right, as Christian women end rational be- 
ings, to shirk a solemn duty because it is disa- 
greeable? Oughtn’t we to take up our cross, 
no matter how heavy it is? Active employ- 
ment is the best cure in the world for an aching 
heart. Ann, hand me your skirt!’ Another 
episode of clatter and thump, and she resumed 
the thread of her moralizing. . “ Dear mother 
realized the truth of this after poor father’s 
death. I really believe she would have suc- 
cumbed to the blow but for her busy life. She 
was a woman of such strength of mind, and 
conscientious almost to a fault in her ideas of 
duty. Ann here needs just this sort of stimu- 
lus, Mrs. Elwood. She was always disposed 
to be self-indulgent and sentimental. She 
gives way too much to her grief. It is but 
natural she should feel the affliction, although 
the bond between mothe? and myself as her 
first-born was much stronger than between her 
and Ann. We were more congenial, you see. 
She often said to me that Ann hurt her feelings 


by resenting her partiality for me; that she 


could not help her fondness for one who could 
enter into all her views and sentiments as I 
eould. Dear mother! how happy she was on 
her visit to me in May! We enjoyed every 
moment of her stay. We made the most beau- 
tiful barrel of soft soap, Ann, and a great box 
full of hard soap, and you never saw anybody 
more interested in the work than she was. 
She was never so well pleased as when she was 
helping others. I shall never cease to regret 
that I did not keep her all summer; but she 
was afraid Dolph might miss her, and she 
hadn't much confidence in Ann’s ability to 





| make him comfortable and happy. I am de- 
termined, for my part, to repress personal 
| feeling and morbid aa. and do my duty 
to those about me. am trying to prevail 
upon Ann to go back “mn me to Ward’s Fork 
| and consider that her home, as soon as we can 
| leave this honse. ‘ There would be no difficulty 
| in letting it furnished for the rest of the lease. 
| But she has some romantic notions about stay- 
| ing here to take care of Dolph. As if he were 
“not able to look after himself until he gets 
| married! Then, of course, she will have to 
give him up for good and all. 
“* & sister's a sister all the days of her life; 

But a brother's a brother till he gets him a wife.’ 
I hope, Mrs. Elwood, that you will use your 
influence with her to make her see reason.” 

“We will talk all that over when she is 
stronger and better rested’’—began Mrs. EI- 
wood. 

Clarissa interrupted her by a tart, “What 
now ?’’ to Fanny, whose dislike she had already 
contrived to win, and who now showed herself 
at the door. 

Fanny looked directly at Ann, her nose high 
in air as a token that she had heard Mrs. Van 
Dyke’s query. 

“Tf you please, Miss Hann, there ’s a gentle- 
man down stairs hasking for you, and nobody 
helac!”? (This defiantly.) ‘‘He says has ’ow 
he ’as ’eard from Mr. Hadolphus.’’ 

Ann waited for no more, but tossed aside 
her sewing and ran down. Clarissa called out 
hastily an offer to see the visitor in her stead, 
but she kept on. She had no coniecture as to 
whom she was about to meet. Her one thought 
was that she should receive news of the wan- 
derer, be put into communication with him ; 
that Dolph might be brought home in time for 
his mother’s funeral. Yet she did not evince 
surprise or confusion when George Saxon ad- 
vanced to meet her. 

“Mr. Saxon,”’ she said, putting her hand into 
that he extended, as naturally as if he were 
an every-day visitor, “are you the gentleman 
who has heard from my brother? Can you 
tell me where he is? We have telegraphed 
“twice to the address he left with us—first to 





| him, then to the proprietor of the hotel—but 
| have had no answer.’’ 


She gazed straight at him, and there was no 
mistaking her direct, practical speech for affec- 
| tation of indifference to himself, and absorption 
|in the subject of which she spoke. But Mr. 
Saxon was not prepared for a business inter- 
view. He was sad of visage, subdued in voice, 
sympathetic in manner. 

““My dear Annette,” he commenced, retain- 
| ing and pressing her hand. “I beg pardon, 

Miss Ward! Iam hardly master of myself, so 
| distressed am I at the event of which I have 
just read in the afternoon papers. I could not 
stay away when I saw the melancholy an- 
“nouncement. Knowing that your brother was 
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absent, I hoped I might serve you in some way. 
My call is not one of empty condolence.”’ 

“You are very kind,’’ said Ann, just as be- 
fore, and really not aware that he still held 
her hand. “You know where Dolph is, did 
you say ?”’ 

She was disappointed, and showed it, upon 
learning that he was by no means sanguine of 
reaching his friend by telegraph in season to 
secure the desired end. He had had letters 


from him twice since his departure, and it was - 


possible that a summons directed to a city 
three hundred miles distant, and in another 
State from the one he had spoken of to his 
mother and sister, would intercept him. With 
Ann’s permission, Mr. Saxon would telegraph 
immediately to this and to other points upon 
the traveller’s proposed route. What eise 
would she allow him to do for her? 

“Nothing, thank you!” returned Ann. “I 
have friends with me who have attended to all 
necessary arrangements.’’ 

Her staid mien and formal accent altered 
slightly as she said it. Her eyes beamed softly 
and George’s ear detected an inflection that 
sounded like satisfaction, although her coun- 
tenance was still pale and grief-stricken. He 
took the cue. 

“Tam more than thankful that this is so— 
that you are less lonely than I feared when I 
first read of your bereavement. My imagina- 
tion outran the reality, it seems. I am not so 
selfish—or jealous—as to wish to debar others 
who love and appreciate you from the privi- 
leges circumstances have denied to me. This 
is neither the time nor the place for personal 
explanations, Annette. (Please let me call you 
by the dear name, this once more.) But bear 
with me while I ask to what cause you have 
attributed the fewness of my visits and my al- 
tered conduct of late. Do you quite hate me? 
despise me utterly ?”’ 

The sunset deceived him, or a sudden color 
burned in her cheeks, but her voice and bear- 
ing were equable. 

“By no means, Mr. Saxon! We understood 
perfectly how slender was our claim upon you, 
Your social and business engagements’ — 

He broke in with admirably feigned impa- 
tience. ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, not that tone! 
anything but smooth commonplaces between 
you and me, Annette!’ coming nearer to her; 
and gazing meaningly into the eyes that betray- 
ed nought beyond grave amazement. ‘ You 
must have guessed—did you really so far mis- 
judge me as your language would indicate? 
Did not your heart tell you that nothing short 
of the strongest, most sacred sense of duty— 
consideration for your happiness and peace of 
mind—not mine—kept me away ?” 

“I do not comprehend you,” said Ann, re- 
tiring a step and speaking very coldly. 

He could mean but one thing, she thought. 


To wit, that he had sought to cure her unfor- | 





tunate attachment by absenting himself from 
the house. Two days since, the bare sugges- 
tion would have aroused her to liveliest indig- 
nation. Now, his friendship and respect, his 
knowledge of the love she had once fancied 
that she bore him ; the tempest of hopes, fears, 
and disappointment that had swept her soul 
bare of all earthly joys, that memorable win- 
ter; all were petty and remote in the recollec- . 
tion of What lay above stairs, beyond the reach 
of mortal meddling. Her strongest emotion, 
next to surprise that he should have introduced 
the subject at all, was disgust at his lack of 
delicacy and the self-conceit that urged him 
thus to vindicate himself from the imaginary 
charge of discourtesy. The apology was by so 
many degrees worse than the offence that she 
hardly credited the evidence of her own ears. 
She stared at him in mute rebuke and wonder. 

“*T will not detain you,” he said, humbly. 
“Tam not surprised—I cannot complain that 
my presence is disagreeable to you. My ac- 
tions would easily bear the interpretation even 
your gentle heart has put upon them. I never 
meant to say so much. I had schooled myself 
to meet youas a common acquaintance, but my 
heroic resolutions vanished at sight of you. I 
had not calculated upon the magnetism of the 
personal presence. Before you condemn me 
outright, Annette, ask your generous, self-de- 
nying nature if such a wreck of a man as I 
have been led to consider myself ever since the 
terrible illness that yet first taught me how 
fair and dear my life might be, could, in honor, 
or in justice, act otherwise than I have done. 
So far from reproaching myself, let me assure 
you that precious as is the privilege of serving 
you, I would not have sought your society now, 
but for the new hopes kindled in my breast by 
the recent manifest improvement in my health. 
Again—pardon me! If I speak at all, feeling 
hurries me into indiscretion.” 

“‘T am pleased to learn that you are in better 
health.” 

The quaint, old-fashioned expression and the 
unmoved countenance of her who employed it, 
rendered the address he would have made im- 
passioned, tame to flatness—as if she had coolly 
rung his metal and found it base. Preoccupied 
as she was, Ann saw his chagrin. His loose 
lips twitched uncomfortably, and he wiped 
them with his white pocket-handkerchief. His 
hair clung, seant and damp, to his forehead ; 
his eyes roved from hers, and thereafter 
avoided meeting them. This was her hour of 
revenge had she desired it. The thought did 
not cross her mind: -Her native kindness of 
heart impelled her, instead, to the attempt to 
relieve his embarrassment. 

“It seems to me, however, Mr. Saxon, that 
you have given yourself much unnecessary 
anxiety as to the effect produced upon us by 
your infrequent visits. We should have been 
glad to see you, but we had no right to feel 
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wounded when you did not come. I speak 
for my mother and my brother as well as for 
myself. As you say, your health was a suffi- 
cient excuse for not going much into society.”’ 

He had not intended to say any such thing, 
but her dissimilation, if indeed she were play- 
ing a part, was so perfect, her wilful misappre- 
hension of his language looked so like an honest 
rendering, that he could not set her right. He 
got himself out of the room and the front door 
with more visible awkwardness than should 
have attended the movements of a polished or- 
nament of Society. On the steps he met a tall 
gentleman, with a pair of quick, gray eyes, and 
a beard so luxuriant that George’s hand invol- 
untarily went up to his own thinly-veiled chin, 
in a spasm of envy. The stranger raised his 
hat without speaking, and passed into the 
house like one assured of the right to dispense 
with formal ceremonies and announcements. 

‘*Rather a stylish fellow!’ pondered Mr. 
Saxon, in his stroll down the street. ‘Can he 
bearelation? He hasn’t the family look. For 
that matter, neither had she, this evening. 
There was absolute dignity in her manner. 
She patronized me, by Jove! attempted to put 
me at my ease. There may be more flavor in 
the affair than I counted upon.”’ 





oo 
HER SECRET. 
BY EDWARD JAMESON. 





DEEP shut within her heart's remotest fold, 
A tiniest leaflet in unbudded rose ; 

She carries there her secret, soon to mould, 
And fade, as life draws slowly to its close. 


But not to die, until life’s latest breath 
Shall free her from a not unwelcome doom ; 
For with it once she suffered daily death, 
And longed for rest and quiet in the tomb. 


’Twas then the world seemed changed in hideous 
wise, 
And sun, and moon, and glorious stars no more 
Shone in their splendor on her gladdened eyes, 
And haunted her with love’s enchanted lore, 


And bore her on bright wings to shadowy lands, 
Whose very distance was a powerful spell, 

To mingle there her being. with the bands 
Who live less grossly as our rapt thoughts tell. 


Nor feel this muddy vesture of decay, 

To dwarf the soul God has so finely wrought; 
Nor bid it méit in sensual shings away, 

Till hardly from the swine husks can be brought. 


Alas! the secret thou hast kept for years 
Darkened the land which had been bright before ; 
And thy life, shadowed with a thousand fears, 
No more responded to its lavish store. 
And now, although the first sad wrench is o’er, 
Thy future ’s shattered beyond earthly bope ; 
Heaven's sheltering arms must shield forever more, 
And point thee where the soul has nobler scope. 


OS 


BEAuvTy cannot inflame the fancy so much in 
a month as ridiculous folly can quench it ina 
moment. 





BEHIND BACKS. 


It is characteristic of many persons to 0° 
always behind backs. They transact their 
life’s business in the dark, and are never seer 
in the open face to face with circumstance, and 
with shoulders set square to the foe. They 
live, as it were, perpetually under cover, which, 
when things go wrong, becomes an ambush 
whence they shoot out ‘poisoned arrows’’ at 
discretion. And such as these are the most 
danger us of all our enemies. The very weak- 
est of them are more potent than the strongest 
of those who meet us fairly; and the blows 
they deal are the most deadly. We never 
know where they are, nor what they are doing, 
nor what their accumulated forces. They are 
essentially assassins in the field of warfare, 
and who can guard against them? Even when 
their habit of secret dealing behind backs is 
the result of timidity more than craft, and 
there is no confessed enmity in. the matter, 
they are uncomfortable playfellows for those 
who hold themselves above board and un- 
guarded. The thousand little falsifications in 
which they indulge, the intrigues into which 
they get themselves and others inyolved for 
the merest trifles, the one face they wear to- 
day and the other face they show to-morrow, 
and the sentiment of uncertainty, of absolute 
untrustworthiness which. they leave on the 
minds of those who know them—all this makes 
them difficult for the upright to hold with. 
They mean no harm, they say, and probably 
they say truly; but they do it all the same, as 
those who deal with them find out to their 
cost. For how can you insure that things 
shall not turn to evil when you know neither 
their direction nor their issues? And a per- 
son who acts behind backs gives you no chance 
of defence, because he gives you no chance of 
understanding your own position or dangers. 

There are people who cannot say a disa- 
greeable thing to your face, not necessarily 
from that kindness of heart which would not 
hurt another, nor from that simplicity of judg- 
ment which suspects no evil, seeing that they 
will say the most cruel things in the world be- 
hind your back, and that they are not ashamed 
to harbor and give utterance to the foulest sus- 
picions and the wildest accusations. But they 
are generally persons of a certain timidity of 
temperament, which renders strong measures 
openly undertaken difficult and disagreeable. 
Always kind in manner, always patient in 
bearing, you never so much as suspect the 
ugly truth of disapprobation lying behind. 
You believe in them implicitly, not so much 
for what they say as for what they do not say 
If profession of accord is wanting, so is con- 
fessed opposition ; and in the silence they main- 
tain, you think to hear the echo of at least 
allowance. You never receive a word of re- 
buke or of contradietion from them; never 
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BEHIND BACKS. 





know what it is to be taken to task for false | 


views, reasoned with, or opposed, tenderly or 
harshly. If you confess to them the most fatal 
folly you have committed, they will look at 
you mildly, and pass softly over your offence. 
“Poor thing!” they say, with sympathetic 
unction. But they go straightway to some 
third person, and repeat what you have told 
them, rounding off with a volley of indignation 
against you éxpressed in unmistakable terms. 
Perhaps they will state that all they are say- 
ing now they told you to your own face, more 
strongly expressed than they have worded it 
in repetition. It comforts their imagination, 
and makes their hearer smile. If it is not folly 
of deed, but unorthodoxy of opinion that you 
confess, they tell first one, then another, of 
their intimates what shocking opinions you 
hold. You meanwhile have not the slightest 
suspicion that you have poured out the cher- 
ished gold of your truth on to the acid of their 
blame ; or trusted the treasure of your convic- 
tions to the keeping of those who delivered 
them behind backs to the foe. If they had op- 
posed you at the time, you would have been 
on your guard; but they did not. They heard 
what you had to say quietly, and almost as if 
they agreed.with you. This is a base kind of 
thing; but more people are guilty of it than 
would care to have it known, or than maybe 
confess to themselves the true name of their 
duplicity. If they confess that they are deceit- 
ful in any way, they veil its ugliness by a thou- 
sand petty excuses. , Politeness, dislike to 
wound, fear of appearing self-sufficient—what 
a crowd of good reasons why Honesty shouid 
be hustled away around the corner, and taken 
up again only when safely ensconced behind 
backs, where the stab could be given in the 
dark! Many evil things pass unrebuked in 
this world ; but this vice of virtuous indigna- 
tion expressed to a third person against the 
words or the deeds of a second, which had not 
been met by so much as a whisper of disappro- 
bation, is about one of the worst. It is the most 
chilling lesson which experience teaches the 
‘young. In the beginning of things, before the 
arcana of life and society have been learnt, we 
are ready to trust every one who speaks us fair, 
and to believe that all are on our side who are 
not actively against us. But as we go on, we 
learn. And when we have learnt, we find to 
our sorrow that silence is not always consent, 
and that a smiling face sometimes means a 
frowning soul, and a friendly hand-press a 
deadly blow dealt safe and sure behind backs. 
All this behind-backs life is wrong from be- 
ginning to end. What we have to say, how- 
ever disagreeable, let us say if openly; what 
we have todo that is unfriendly, let us give 
due warning thereof, and do it without artifice 
er reserve. Even rattlesnakes do the same, 
and give their note of warning fairly enough. 
To pretend friendly dealing when we are se- 
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cretly acting as enemies is to forfeit our own 
self-esteem, if we have any to forfeit. Yet 
there are more of those who smite openly and 
slay secretly than of those who call to you to 
be on your guard and meet them foot to foot 
in the light of day. If half that is said so 
freely behind backs could be heard by the sub- 
jects of the talk, life would wear a marvellously 
complicated aspect, and friendship would be 
ranked as a thing of the imagination only, like 
the White Ladies, or the beneficent fairies of 
old-time romance. Our best friends do not 
scruple to say there what they would not say 
to our face. In their momentary annoyance, 
or their deeper displeasure, they let out to 
others fully what they would not dream of 
even hinting toourselves. Perhaps they would 
be sorry to have their ill-natured remarks 
acted on, ashamed to have their treacherous 
narrations repeated; but they do not keep 
themselves in check any the more, and we own 
searcely any friends among all who surround 
us with flattery, love, affectionate caresses, 
who have not more than once said things be- 
hind our backs which they would not have 
dared to repeat to our face. If the world be- 
came suddenly a Palace of Truth, or if all the 
words said behind backs by one’s dearest 
friends were like the tunes that flowed from 
Munehausen’s frozen horn, what a universal 
cutting of acquaintances there would be! To 
think of A. and B. and C. and D., whom we 
had trusted like our second selves, having 
gone about traducing us as they did; betraying 
our confidence, misinterpreting our words and 
actions, and all the while so fair to view, so 
full of protestations of fidelity and assurance 
of regard! Perhaps, all things considered, it 
is as well that we are kept in ignorance of cer- 
tain truths—the sayings behind backs of our 
friends among them. 

When we are sure that we have got hold of 
one who has nothing of this secret dealing about 
him, how deep and sweet the repose we feel! 
Those honest, good, straight-forward souls, 
who, if’ they have unpleasant things to say, 
say them openly and without bitterness, but 
never repeat them behind backs—those loyal 
hearts with whom one’s name and confidences 
are as safe out of sight and hearing as in one’s 
presence—who never give ill-natured interpre- 
tations, and who hold sacred and secure what 
has been intrusted’to them—we know them, 
and we love them. We feel that with them 
is no whisper that carries far, no silence more 
eloquent than words, no gesture that conveys 
as much in one fleeting movement as if volumes 
had been written. They are the same all 
through, and they do not live one life behind 
backs and ahother face to face. Their friend- 
ship is no mere yeneer work for the outside, 
while within it is of another and an inferior 
quality. They are honest and loyal from end 
to end, and no probing strikes on an unsound 
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part. But where are they? Scarcer than gold 
and jewels in their reality, the shams which 
personate them offer themselves at every street 
corner. No man lives who has not an en 
tourage of friends, of the behind-backs kind. 
If in the course of a long life you can put your 
hand lovingly and reverently in the hand of 
ene only of the other sort, count yourself 
blessed beyond your fellows, and exceptionally 
well endowed. It is not always wife or child, 
husband, brother, or sister who is this friend ; 
for, indeed, so far as that goes, a man’s foes are 
often of his own household. It is not always 
the one you have befriended, or the one who 
has befriended you; and you cannot lay down 
rules as to who he shall be. But if he has 
ever come into your life, this friend who is be- 
hind backs just what he is to your face, cher- 
ish him with a love that nothing can chill or 
degrade. He is your shield and buckler in 
your absence, and no one dares attack the 
good name he gives himself to defend. He 
tells nothing you wish hidden; says nothing 
of you he would be ashamed of your hearing. 
He is thorough, face and back; and crooked- 
ness, like slyness, like deception, is unknown 
to him. Such a man or woman is the true salt 
of the earth; and bdeaté possessores are those 
whose life’s food is seasoned thereby. 
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IMOGENE. 


BY ELIZA ¥. MORIARTY. 








How strange and sad to sit alone 

And think of youth forever flown ; 

Sweet youth, the charm, so swiftly past, 
That o’er our souls its glory cast. 

That bliss, that never comes again— 

Ah! heaven itself seemed nearer then. 

Its memory drifting threugh the brain 

But wakens grief’s dull, heavy pain, 

And sorrow has no sadder tears 

Than those that fall for youth’s lost years— 
Lost as a bubble in the sea 

That floweth to eternity. 

But memory has the blessed power 
To call back each departed hour, 
And, as she waves her wand benign, 
The present fades—the past is mine. 


Beside a laughing stream I rest, 

My arms around my loved one pressed ; 
No eloud is in the blue serene, 

The bloomy branches o’er us lean ; 

And from the elm-tree’s topmost bough, 
I hear the song-birds’ music now. 

Their gushing harmonies arise, 

The sweet sounds filling all the skies. 
The rustle of the waving grass, 

Through which the unseen breezes pass, 
The low, soft murmur of the stream 

But make the scene like fairy dream. 
Ah! never breathed a maid more fair 
Than she who sat beside me there, 

With smiling eyes and shining hair, 

All grace and sweetness in her air. 

And as the love within my heart 

My trembling lips to her impart, 





The changing color of her cheek, 

The parted lips, that fail to speak, 

The down-dropped eye, the heaving breast, 
Her tender love have half confessed, 

And tell me I am more than plest. 


Oh, what is this that o’er me steals? 
My soul the sting of sorrow feels. 

A mist of tears obscures my sight, 
My day fast hurries into night. 

The skies are still as blue and fair, 
The birds make music in the air, 
And I—and I am changed alone, 
From out my life its joy has flown. 
Beside the stream again I rest, 

My arms are crossed upon my breast, 
As if to still the tumult there, 

Of loneliness and deep despair. 

And where is she, my life, my love? 
My sad eyes seek the blue above. 

Oh, long, long years have o’er me fled 
Since I beheld my darling dead, 

And, bending o'er her coffined clay, 
Buried my heart with hers that day, 
Hers—cold and pulseless and at rest ; 
Mine—hopeless, breaking, and unblest. 


There often steals upon my sight 

A vision of an angel bright, 

And playing on a harp of gold, 
Celestial strains my senses hold, 

And, while she thrills the conscious strings, 
The peace of heaven she nearer brings; 
A foretaste, in this world of woes, 4 
Of nameless bliss and rapt repose. 

She smiles, and, smiling, fades away, 
And I behold the breaking day, 

And then I feel, with faith divine, 

That she in heaven will yet be mine. 
Beside the stream of life she waits 

Till oped to me are heaven’s gates, 
And my freed soul shall enter in, 

Pure from all stain of earth and sin. 
Oh, land unknown, beyond the blue, 
Veiled for awhile from mortal view, 
Can we conceive God’s home of bliss, 
Sad exiles in a world like this? 

We oniy feel our home is there 

And in its joy we yet shall share. 

I'll mourn no more lost love and youth, 
But gird my soul with this sweet truth, 
That sorrow’s weary tears and sighs 
Are mercy’s passports to the skies; 
And there I'll lay my burden down, 
Resign the cross and wear the crown, 
And in that realm of bliss unknown 
Eternal youth shall be my own. 


- 





Hes who commences with certainty will end 
with doubts, but he who is content to begin 
with doubts may end with certainty. 


A WISE man looks upon men as he does on 
horses ; all their caparison of title, wealth, and 
place he considers but as harness.—Cec#t. 

LikE most garments, like mest carpets, every- 
thing has a right side and a wrong side. You 
ean take any joy, and by turning it round find 
troubles on the other side ; or you may take the 
greatest trouble, and by turning it round find 
joys on the other side. The gloomiest mountain 
never casts a shadow on both sides at onee, nor 
does the greatest of life’s calamities. 
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" awaken in a new, bright ound: The outcast, 
THROUGH DARKNESS UNTO too young for wilful sin, had at last been 





LIGHT. overpowered by physical depression. It was 
BY WILLIAM L. PRIZER. strange to see how easily the coils of death 
itl a es D were fast encircling him. But better far was 

The sun has gone down in the west, it for him to pass from this life with childish 
The birds are asleep, every one, innocence than to appear at the judgment bar 

And the world has gone to its rest— with a soul seared and tarnished by years of 
Sleepers on beds of down. debauchery. 

"Neath cover of silk and gold, It was midnight. The bell in the distant 
—— peepee vital ane ty Lins steeple tolled slowly the solemn hour. Just as 
Sleepers on mothers’ breasts, the echo of the last stroke had died away, the 

Sleepers happy and warm; little sufferer awoke from his delirious sleep. 
Cosey as birds in their nests, But strange sensations flitted through his ima- 

With never a thought of harm! gination. Bright scenes loomed up before him. 
Sleepers in garrets high, Then ail returned to the stern reality of his 
A Neath coveriet ragged and old ; condition. But again he dreamed of the scenes 

nd one little sleeper all under the sky ; 

Out in the night and cold! of other days. He saw the kind Sister of 
Alone in the wide, wide world, Charity, whom he had met during the day, and 

Christless, motherless he ; heard her story of that wonderful land to which 
Begging or stealing to live, and whirled the spirit of loved ones go. Imagining he saw 

Like a waif onan angry sea.” her standing near him, he whispered, faintly, 


Weary of his daily avocation, and famishing | ‘I promised I would come and see you to- 
for the want of a few cfums, little Harrie, a | morrow; butoh! I feel so strange; I am cold ; 
tattered and true veteran of the vast army of | here they come; oh, tell them to take me to that 
bootblacks, curled himself beneath one of the | place you told me about, and then I'll see you 
shady retreats of Fairmount for a night’s rest. | there.”” Then followed wild and delirious talk- 
All day his childish voice had rang out above | ing, and the recital of animated disputes with 
the din and roll of the busy street with its | other comrades of his life. But these grew 
“Shine ’em, mister?’’ and worn out by the | fainter and fainter, and soon all was still. 
fruitless efforts of obtaining any revenue from The eastern horizon grew red, and the faint 
his iowly calling, he had wandered long to find | glimmer of the stars faded away before the 
a place most inviting for a resuscitation of his | great ruddles of light—the grand illumination 
physical prostration. in honor of the brilliant entrée of morning. 

Nature, in her munificent distribution of | For ‘the day, like a conqueror, bursts upon 
bounties, is more charitable than the great | the night.”” The darkness had been trans- 
mass of the city’s populace. For when the | formed into light by the brilliant entrée of King 
weary littie wanderer found the doors of the | Day and his retinue. But not for the little 
brown-stone and marble-built city turned | bootblack had the black tapestry of night 
against him, there was one retreat whose en- | clouds been drawn aside and the splendors of 
trance gates were thrown open to reeeive the | morn unveiled. His emaciated form lay with 
harmless waifs of the metropolis. Nor was his | its face upturned to the sky, but he saw not 
bed a despicable one. It was one that chal- | with earthly vision the far-off heaven. Even 
lenged competition with the lavishly-adorned | though his head was pillowed in a bed of moss, 
couches of millionaires. Can the pen or brush | there played around his countenance the halo 
portray, in life-like characters, the simplicity | of a sweet and holy calm. 
of the little urchin; or can the canvass present The zephyr breezes of the morning blew 
a scene more beautiful than the picture of a | gently over the dying boy, and fanned the 
young, though careworn and dirty face, amid | throbbing, aching temples of him whom the 
a profusion of tangled, glossy brown curls, pil- world thought too vile to touch. The streak- 
lowed in a rich bed of moss? O’er the little ings of the rising sun were not ashamed to fall 
sleeper hangs the draperies of foliage curtains. | upom the dirty face ef the outcast bootblack, 
At his head stands the “‘Giant of Battle,” and and, covering the filth, illumined the pallid 
at his feet the sweet hawthorn, each incensing | cheek with a tint of the fairest hue. The rosy 
the air with their fragrant perfumes. A little lips of little Harrie were drawn together as if 
more distant stands the more stately foliage- | to receive the farewell kiss of some cherished 
like botanical statues pointing to the Master’s | companion—no, they were receiving the ca- 
kingdom—the house with its many mansions | resses from those who welcomed him into that 
prepared for the aliens of the nations. bright realm where the weary cease from trou- 

Amid such surroundings, the poet would say | ble. For our earthly vision was too imperfect 
it would be sweet to there lay down and die, | to see them—they were angels from the spirit 
after having drank deep of the dregs of the cup | land hovering over the little sufferer. He whe 
of poverty, sin, and shame. Such was the | overrules all, and “knows even when a spar- 
sleep of the little bootblack. Soon he would | row falls,” had sent His holy messengers to 
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‘‘make the dying bed as soft as downy pillows 
are.”” 

Harrie’s eyelids opened partly, and although 
the death stare was visible in the rich blue 
orbs, their brightness betokened that he saw 
happier seenes not afar off. He already saw 
what many of the faithful are to see, but as 
yet see not. As quietly as his eyes had opened, 
the lids again closed, and were forever sealed 
by the stamp of that king, whose name sends a 
shudder through our veins—him whom we all 
court yet fear. Yes, while the early morn was 
dawning, the ebb tide of life rolled out to the 
deep and fathomless sea of eternity. The fer- 
ryman grim and pale had come to bear away 
another of the world’s weary_sons from the 
seenes of hatred and toil to the scenes of love 
and eternal rest. Through the dark, deep 
abyss he bore the spirit of little Harrie to that 
far distant shore, and then up through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death an angel convoy 
bore him—from the filth and scum of a cold, 
unfeeling city to a city whose walls are of jas- 
per and gold. And now little Harrie’s ears 
are forever closed to the jarring diseords of 
this life, and he hears only the tender strain of 
celestial music that floats from harp strings 
touched by angel fingers; and the pure sweet 
songs of those who. triumph. 

“The daisy looks up from the grass,’ 
‘ Fresh from the fingers of night, 
To welcome the birds as they pass, 
And drink in fresh rivers of light; 
Sleepers on mother’s breast, 
Waken to slumber and mirth, 
But one little sleeper has gone to his rest, 
Never to waken on earth 
Dead—found dead in the street, 
All forsaken and lorn; 
Damp from the head to the feet 
With the dews of the sweet May morn! 
“Dead—for the want of a crust! 
Dead—in the cold night air! 
Dead—and under the dust! 
Without even a word of prayer— 
In the heart of the wealthiest city, 
In this the most Christian land, 
Without even a word of pity 
Or the touch of a kindly hand.” 





II. 


THE coach belonging to one of the largest 
hotels of Philadelphia rolled up to the doer of 
its establishment ladened with the passengers 
who had arrived by the latest steamer, which 
had just entered the port. Among the guests 
who alighted was a tall and neatly-dressed 
man of about thirty-two. His heavy brown 
moustache and intelligent expression gave him 
a handsome appearance, while his demeanor 
and gestures left the impression of his gentle- 
manly attainments. Hardly had he gained the 
pavement before he was confronted by one of 
the merchantmen of the streets with the fami- 
liar cry of ‘Morning papers!’’ But the little 








urchin was rudely pushed aside by the porter 
in his haste to unload the baggage from the 
back of the coach ; the géntleman, however, no- 
ticing the little fellow’s eagerness to dispose of 
his merchandise, tossed a coin in his hand and 
taking the sheet, hastily entered the hotel. 
Stepping up to the register he entered his name 
as “Charles Stickly, London,” at the same 
time requesting to be shown to a room. The 
clerk, well aware of his official capacity, as- 
sured him that he could be accommodated, but 
at the same time interrogating the stranger as 
to the extent of his baggage. After the ques- 
tions were satisfactorily answered, the clerk 
officially announced to a waiter :— 

‘Show this gentleman to Room 34, and have 
his baggage delivered immediately.” 

Accordingly the stranger was shown to his 
room, and a few minutes later a loud knocking 
at his door by the porter announced that his 
trunk was awaiting disposal. After the latter 
had been safely placed in an out-of-the-way 
corner of the room, the services of the porter 
were dispensed with.’ After indulging in some 
of the comferts and requirements of life, not 
lavishly furnished on shipboard, the stranger 
seated himself comfortably, and began a peru- 
sal of the paper he had purchased, with an evi- 
dent desire of acquainting himself with the 
latest American custom-house embezzlements 
and ring politician investigations, or the Ameri- 
can ideas of the Alabama d‘fficulties. But 
either in consequence of the paper being one 
which did not employ the ablest talent, or of 
its being filled only with advertisements, the 
sheet was soon carefully deposited in his 
pocket. Going to his trunk, he unlocked it, 
and took therefrom a portfolio. From the lat- 
ter he took a sheet of paper, on which he scrib- 
bled a few hasty lines; which, together with an 
Americaa bank note, he inclosed in an enve- 
lope, and after assuring himself that his trunk 
was again securely locked, he left the room in 
search of the clerk. Confronting the latter at 
his post of duty, the stranger questioned him 
in regard to the leading undertakers of the 
city. Taking a pen in hand, he directed the 
letter to what he considered the most reliable 
firm. This he handed to the clerk, with the 
remark :— 

‘Will you see that this is forwarded as ad- 
dressed at the earliest moment? If possible, 
I would prefer you deliver it in person, as it is 
business of paramount importance.” 

After assuring him that he would attend to 
the transaction himself, the stranger thanked 
the clerk for the offer of his services, at the 
same time saying :— 

“T intend making some calls, and probably 
in ease of invitations I may not return until 
sometime to-morrow; but see that no one en- 
croaches upon my accommodations.” 

Again the stranger closed himself within the 
confines of his own room. But this time the 
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more common-place actions were laid aside, 
and an unpenetrable mystery hung over the 
strange Englishman's proceedings. His trunk 
lid was raised, and numerous articles of cloth- 
ing removed therefrom. In a few minutes the 
stranger had divested himself of his travelling 
suit and now stood clad in faultless apparel. 
Over his face was fastened a long beard corre- 
sponding exactly with the color of his mous- 
tache, and when he placed upon his head a 
closely-fitting wig, several shades darker and 
somewhat longer than his natural hair, no one 
would have ever presumed that either could 
be removed at the will of their possessor. Af- 
ter placing numerous papers, legal documents, 
ete., in. his pockets, the stranger finished his 
toilet with a silk hat of the latest style, and a 
gold-headed cane. 

A short time afterwards the mysterious Eng- 
lishman might have been seen among the many 
promenaders of Chestnut Street, and later ob- 
served to enter one of the large mercantile es- 
tablishments, with the inquiry :— 

“Ts Mr. Carltz in?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered a clerk; ‘‘step this 

Accordingly the Englishman was ushered 
into a private counting-room, at a table in 
which sat Mr. Carltz, busily engaged in bal- 
ancing the accounts of the day. 

‘Mr. Carltz, I presume ?”’ said the stranger, 
as he advanced. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the merchant, offering 
the stranger a seat. 

“‘T am Charles Stickly, of the firm of Stick- 
ly & Penshaw, lawyers, London,’’ remarked 
the stranger, by way of introduction. 

“T am glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Stickly. One of the ‘Oceanic’ arrivals, I pre- 
sume ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.’ 

“T hope you have had the pleasure of an 
agreeable voyage.” 

“T have; but my arrival was far pleasanter, 
having a strong desire to see America and its 

ple.”’ 

“Well, I hope your expectations will be 
fulfilled.” 

‘“‘That depends entirely on the success at- 
tendant upon my first visit.” 

“From that I infer that you are intrusted 
with important business transactions,’ said 
Mr. Carlitz, inquisitively. 

“Yes, sir, and of such a character that you 
may render me material aid.’’ 

“‘T shall be glad to render you all the assist- 
ance in my power,’’ replied the merehant, with 
a smile. 

“Well, Mr. Carltz, without encroaching fur- 
ther upon your time, Iam in search of infor- 
mation regarding a certain Fannie Horton, at 
one time a resident of this city,’’ said the Eng- 
lishman, at the same time drawing a bundle of 
manuscripts from his poeket. 





‘That name is familiar,’ remarked the mer- 
chant, meditatively. ‘If I mistake not, she is 
the wife of Henry Horton, a young’’— 

“Let me see!” said the Englishman, placing 
his glasses to his eyes and looking over some 
papers. ‘‘That is possibly the person, but— 
Yes, yes, here it is,’’ he continued, as he took 
up another document; ‘‘the advice reads, 
‘Fannie Horton, wife of a certain Henry Hor- 
ton, formerly of, ete.’ Now, Mr. Carltz,’’ he 
proceeded, replacing the paper in his pocket, 
‘what 1 want to know is just this: Is this said 
Mrs. Horton living? If so, her whereabouts. 
In ease of her death, such information as will 
set me on the track of her nearest heirs.”’ 

‘*From last accounts,”’ began the merchant, 
gravely, ‘‘she was living with her parents at 
Holand Farm. You see’’— 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Carltz, for interrupting 
you,” said the Englishman, politely ; ‘“‘ but as 
this affair is of the most singular nature, and 
one which involves a complicated point of law, 
I must guard myself to hear just so much and 
yo more, from certain sources. Now what I 
propose doing is just this: I will learn from 
you the whereabouts of this person in ques- 
tion, go and see her, hear her story—which in 
all prebability will be overdrawn—anii then 
return to you to ascertain if your version of 
affairs corroborates hers. If there are material 
points of difference—which doubtless there 
will be—then the assistance of other parties 
will be needed to unravel the knotty prob- 
lem.” 

“I see you are a man well posted in your 
profession, Mr. Stickly,’’ said the merchant, 
smiling, ‘‘and 1 submit willingly to your dic- 
tation.’’ 

After asking a few questions, the Englisa 
lawyer took out a note-book and made the fol- 
lowing entry :— 


Information obtained from Mr. Carlitz. 

That the said Mrs. Fan=ie Horton lived in 
Philadelphia about eight years ago. She is the 
wife of Henry Horton, supposed to be dead. 
She is now living with her parents, named 
Archer, at Holand Farm, Waverly Glen. 

Looking up from his book, after the notes had 
been recorded, the Englishman remarked :— 

‘Mr. Carltz, as Lam utterly ignorant of the 
geography of this country, I am compelled to 
question you further, in regard to the facilities 
for reaching Holand Farm without undue 
delay.’’ 

‘‘Probably we can ascertain that from to- 
day’s paper, which, by the way, I have not 
been able to read yet. No, it is not adver- 
tised,’’ Mr. Carltz remarked, as he glanced 
down thecolumns. ‘‘ But we will find it here,’’ 
he continued, as he took up a business direo- 
tory, which contained the time-tables of the 
various railways. ‘‘ Yes, here it is,”’ he ejacu- 
lated, as he ran his finger down the list of 
stations. ‘‘The next train leaves at 4.45, 
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arriving at Waverly Glen at 6.35, and a few 
minutes’ walk will bring you to your desired 
destination. But, Mr. Stickly, as it is now only 
a little past two, and probably as you have 
plenty of time, please accept my invitation to 
dine with me, and then I will drive you out to 
the depot.”’ 

Mr. Stickly was very thankful for the invi- 
tation, as it would afford him an opportunity 
of pleasantly passing the hours intervening 
between starting-time. And furthermore, Mr. 
Carlitz exhibited to the stranger many places of 
interest to a traveller ina foreign city. When 
the merchant parted with his English guest at 
the depot, if was with the remark :— 

“Be sure to call again, Mr. Stickly ; and re- 
member to leave the train at Waverly Glen, 
and any one can direct you to Holand.” 





II. 


Ir was in the fast approaching twilight when 
the train paused at Waverly Glen, and then 
rolled on again, leaving Charles Stickly standing 
alone on the platform. But he was soon joined 
by a burly rustic, who came rattling up to the 
station in an old board-body wagon, behind a 
pair of well-fed farm horses. 

“Wal, wal, I’m disappointed ag’in,’’ ejacu- 
lated the rustic, as he stepped up to the 
stranger. 

‘‘Expecting some baggage, I presume ?”’ re- 
marked Mr. Stickly. 

“You hit the nail on the head that thar 
time, mister,”” spoke the farmer, with a mean- 
ing nod of his head, and then continued : ‘‘ Wal, 
to tell the truth, stranger, thar’s no depend- 
ence to be placed in them thar city chaps ; 
I’ve found out several things concernin’ 
them.”’ 

“‘Well, I presume not. But can you direct 
me to Holand Farm?” asked the Englishman. 

“That I can, sir,” emphatically spoke the 
rustie, ‘and if you have no objection against 
ridin’ in my old team, I’ll drive you right up 
to the gate.’’ 

The Englishman assured the farmer of his 
willingness to ride with him by taking a seat 
beside him, and at once engaging in conversa- 
tion. After they had been rattling over the 
road for some distance, the driver suddenly 
reined in his team, exclaiming, ‘“By George! 
I like to have run over Nancy.” At the same 
time the Englishman noticed a woman spring 
quickly over the ditch along the road-side to 
evade such a catastrophe. 

**Good-evenin’, Nancy !"’ spoke the farmer, 
as he leaned over the side of the wagon to ad- 
dress the woman; “I came near running over 
you.”’ 

“Only a little frightened, John,’’ said Nancy, 
with a laugh. 

“ Wal, to tell the truth, stranger,’ spoke the 





farmer, as he again turned to his companion, 
“IT would not have run over her for the like of 
a million dollars. She’s just the best-hearted 
woman around here. Everybody in these parts 
knows Nancy, the nurse, what lives at the doc- 
tor’s up yonder in the village. Accordin’ to 
all accounts she was once a larned woman, but 
she has had a rough road through this life.” 

“One of the many blasted lives, resulting 
from the death of a dear companion, I pre- 
sume,” interrupted the Englishman. 

“Wal, to tell the truth, stranger,” answered 
the farmer, with his usual preliminary excla- 
mation, ‘‘ you ’re the best hand at guessin’ I’ve 
seen for manya day. For ag’in yar hit the 
nail on the head. It was the death of her hus- 
band that left her almost without a cent in this 
world. She came here to the Glen for to live. 
She had a fine young son livin’ in the great city 
who earned a livin’ for her. He came here 
often to see her, and he soon got to knowin’ 
Fannie Archer—the girl wha: lives at the very 
house you are going to. Wal, then, you see, 
stranger, them two got married, and the happy 
bride lived here for some time. But ina year 
or so, the young man took his wife and little 
boy to live with him in the city. Nothin’ was 
heard from ’em—as far as us folks know—until 
several years afterwards, when poor Fannie 
was brought home nigh unto a heart-broken 
woman.’”’ 

‘Certainly hers has been a sad story,” said 
the Englishman. 

** But no one exeept them two women know 
half; they won’t tell either, and they often 
have a good cry together—I reckon one for her 
husband the other for her son.’’ 

“‘T understand you to say that Nancy lives 
at the doctor’s?’’ questioned Mr. Stickly. 

‘Yes. You see, stranger, she had but little 
money to live on, and as the doctor was in 
want of the likes of her, he took her to live with 
him. But, whoa! here we are,” exclaimed the 
farmer, as he reined in his horses. ‘‘ You see 
that light in the holler?’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

‘*Wal, that’s Holand Farm.” 

“IT am under obligations to you for your 
kindness,’’ spoke the Englishman. 

“Not at all; but if you make any stay here, 
come up to the village and see us fellers,’’ said 
the farmer, as he started on again. 

The mysterious foreigner strolled leisurely 
down the moon illuminated and shaded gravel 
walk, which coiled and wound around tall elms 
and leafy poplars. *So inviting did this sylvan 
retreat seem, that Charles Stickly, the stern 
man of business, for once forgot his mission 
and indulged in musings sentimental enough 
to be entertained only in the mind of a poet, as 
he rambled through nature’s by-path glens, 
peopled only with the imaginary beings of his 
fancy. Everything seemed instrumental in 
drawing his mind from the object of his visit 
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to Holand Farm. The scores of insect voices 
rang out in their deeply-contrasted tones in 
one of nature’s grand evening choruses. The 
shades of the evening were all aglow with the 
flickering and unsteady light of the ever rest- 
less firefly. Such were the brilliant surround- 
ings to a pleasant American home which greet- 
ed the English lawyer on his first visit to the 
proud republic. Se completely was he absorbed 
in his reveries, that he started as if suddenly 
awakened from a dream, when he found him- 
self within a few paces of a neat little villa. 
And still more was he surprised in finding this 
handsome and inviting homestead, nestled 
amid well-gardened plots of fragrant flowers, 
trailing vines and sweet lilacs, instead of a 
half ruined old farm-house with broken-down 
fences, and half-starved cattle, poorly fed poul- 
try, and worn-out machinery, all stored away 
in an old frame building called a barn—as his 
English idea of American agriculture had led 
him to imagine. 

As Mr. Stickly stepped upon the piazza he 
was welcomed with a warm ‘Good-evening, 
sir!’ by a fine-looking old gentleman, who, 
hearing footsteps on the walk, had come out 
to greet the visitor. 

‘Mr. Jonathan Archer, I presume,”’ said the 
stranger in reply. 

‘* Yes, sir,’? smiled Mr. Archer. 

“If I have been correctly informed, there is 
a person living with you, Mr. Archer, by the 
name of Fannie Horton.”’ 

“‘She is my daughter,’’ spoke the old gentle- 
man, a3 his smile turned to a look of mystery. 

The stranger perceiving this, allayed Mr. 
Archer’s fears, by saying: ‘‘I am Charles 
Stickly, a lawyer from London, and am in- 
structed with business which is of the greatest 
importance to the welfare of your daughter.”’ 

‘¢ And then I presume you wish to see her in 
person and in private,’’ spoke the old gentle- 
man, as he led the stranger into the parlor and 
offered him a seat. 

“If agreeable, that is my desire.” 

“I will call her,’”’ said Mr. Archer, as he lit 
a student lamp and placed it on a table near 
the atranger. 

A few minutes after the exit of the old gen- 
tleman, a handsome, though careworn, lady of 
about twenty-four entered the room. With his 
usual politeness, Mr. Stickly rose from his seat, 
bowed and remarked :— 

“Mrs. Horton, I believe?’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the lady, with a blush. 

“Please take this seat, Mrs. Horton, and 
then I wiil proceed to state the object of my 
visit,’’ remarked the lawyer, as he offered her 
a chair, and then took a seat near the some- 
what embarrassed woman. Then, with an air 
of dignity and business, continued: ‘Mrs. 
Horton, I am Charles Stickly, a lawyer from 
London, and am here instructed with transac. 
tiogs of great importance to you. I hope you 





will entertain no delicacy in giving full an- 
swers to all my inquiries, as you have great 
gain to be derived from a satisfactory inter- 
view.”’ 

“T trust, then, that I may be able to answer 
you satisfactorily, Mr. Stickly,”’ spoke the 
woman, tremblingly. 

‘**Probably my first question may seem like 
an impertinent one, but it cannot be evaded ; 
it is this: I wish to know your whole story, 
from the time of your betrothal to a few years 
subsequent to the separation with your hus- 
band.”’ 

At the name of “‘husband,’’ the tears rushed 
to Fannie Horton’s eyes, and sobs forbade the 
utterance of a single sentence. At the sight 
of the woman’s grief, Charles Stickly’s stern 
features relaxed into a look of manly sym*a- 
thy, and touchingly he said :— 

‘*Forgive me if 1 have opened anew a wound 
already healed.”’ 

**O God, that it might be healed!’ quickly 
sobbed the woman. 

“This affair may cause you momentary pain ; 
but when the storm is over, the sun may again 
shine,’’ tenderly spoke the stranger. 

It was not unti! after some hesitation, that 
Fannie Horton related to her strange listener 
the following story of her life, amid tears and 
emotions that added eloquence to her words :— 

‘Nine years ago this summer a strange lady 
named Nancy «iorton came to live at Waverly 
Glen. She was then a middle-aged woman, 
although the grief she was forced to endure 
made her prematurely olé. She had the year 
te lost her husband, and being in mode- 

rate circumstances, depended mainly for sup- 
port upon her only son, a young man employed 
in one of the largest mercantile firms of Phila- 
delphia. This son, Henry Horton, came often 
to see her, and as his mother became quite in- 
timate at our house, it was not long before I 
became acquainted with him. As his visits 
were quite frequent our friendship grew into 
strong intimacy. When the summer months 
came he spent his vacation here—it was then 
that I first learned to love. O God! that my 
dream might have been of longer duration. 
Just one year after we became acquainted we 
were engaged. My father and mother at first 
objected—for I was only sixteen—but I plead, 
entreated, and wept? At last they consented. 
They said I was a foolish child, but Heaven 
knows I loved Henry Horton—and love him 
still, though his crime is causing my death. 
Our wedding day was a happy one—oh, that it 
might have lasted forever! For the first few 
years of our wedded life I remained with my 
parents, and Henry came home as often as 
possible. At last I began to realize my posi- 
tion. The world no Jonger regarded me asa 
child—but as a mother. My little blue-eyed 
darling—O God, where is he now?—was just 
two years old when Henry desired me to come 
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to the city to live. I complied with his rec west, 
and for awhile the scenes of my new life seemed 
like enchantment. But ah, too soon the sun of 
my happiness sank beneath a storm-darkened 
horizon. At our boarding-housé in the city 
we had a room furnished in the most inviting 
style, and Henry could hardly wait until the 
store closed that he might spend the happiest 
evenings of his life—God knows they were the 
happiest! But soon the attractions for home 
died—no, no, home did not grow less attractive, 
but demons of hell made other places more at- 
tractive. O Henry, I forgive you, it was the 
crimes of others that caused you to commit the 
sin which has blasted my life! First he came 
home a few minutes later than usual, then by 
degrees it grew to half hours, then’ hours, and 
finally whole nights. Never will I forget the 
almost endless nights that I walked the floor 
in that fearful, torturing, killing pain which 
haunts a living wife when she is conseious of a 
husband's night of crime. But day only added 
another arrow to my heart. How can I forget 
that bloated face that came to me in the morn- 
ing? I can still see those swollen eyes, which 
told in blood-stained characters of a night’s 
bacchanalian revelling. Oh! how I prayed*for 
him. Oh! how I wept with him. It was of no 
avail. His downfall was ‘the same old story ; 
you know how it ends.’ The club-room, the 
billiard saloon, the wine-glass, the gambling 
den, a desperate attempt to reclaim his squan- 
dered fortunes, following in rapid succession. 
It was on the morning of little Harrie’s fifth 
birthday that the fearful crisis came. I had not 
seen Henry since early on the previous morn- 
ing; but Mr. Carltz, his employer, came to me 
with the horrid news that my husband had 
forged a note on the name of the firm to the 
amount of $250, and was now a fugitive from 
justice. I staggered and fell under the blow. 
I pleaded with Mr. Carltz that for my sake not 
to expose my husband, and I promised him that 
1 would make good the loss—to do this I sold 
all that I possessed. Then was I thrown pen- 
niless upon the world. But I was compelled 
to look for some means of support for my child 
and myself. I obtained a sitvation in a store, 
and moved to the most economical lodgings I 
could find. Butmy situation proved to be only 
a temporary one, for soon, in consequence of 
dull times, I was forced to look elsewhere. I 
had not the heart to tell my story to my pa- 
rents, for I was ‘too proud to beg, too honest 
to steal, and too wretched to die.’ I wrote and 
told them that Henry had unexpectedly been 
commissioned to go to Liverpool on important 
business, that I had concluded to accompany 
him and that I would probably not return for 
a year. It took the last three cents that I pos- 
sessed to mail that lée/ In vain did I search 
the city for something—anything, no matter 
what—to do, but finding nothing I was forced 
to aecept a situation in a factory at a small 








pittance. In this reduced position, separated 
from all who once were friends, and with my 
little boy as a bootblack, we lived fora whole 
year in one of the lowest and most despised 
localities of the city. One night as I was re- 
turning to my deserted and empty room called 
‘home,’ I felt myself suddenly grow faint— 
everything swam before me. I was conscious 
that I was falling, but I remember no more. 
When I again awoke, from what seemed a 
long, long sleep, it was to find myself in my 
own dear home. I do not know how I got 
there, but they tell me that when I fell in the 
street I was conveyed to the hospital, where I 
remained insensible for several weeks, suffer- 
ing from the fever, and in my delirium I re- 
peatedly called my father’s name. He was 
searched for, and when found I was removed 
to my old home, where I lay at the point of 
death for several weeks. My life has been a 
mystery to my parents, and only Henry’s mo- 
ther and myself know of his crime.” 

Hardly had the heart-broken Mrs. Horton 
finished her sad story before a woman came 
rushing into the room, whom Mr. Stickly 
recognized as the person who came so near 
being run over by the farmer’s team. She evi- 
dently had important news to relate, and she 
cried out :— ’ 

“O Fannie, I’ve something horrid to tell 
you! Have you seen the papers? It is’ — 

Like a flash Charles Stickly sprang from his 
seat, and interrupted the intruder with, ‘‘ Mad- 
am, I am sorry to disturb you in your narra- 
tive, but after a careful perusal of the papers, 
I am satisfied as to the importance of their 
contents, and as my business is such as requires 
instant attention, I am compelled to request 
you to retire.”’ 

With a “Thousand pardons, sir,’’ Nancy 
withdrew. 

‘*Now, Mrs. Horton, I have but a few ques- 
tions to ask, and the matter will be ended,” 
said Mr. Stickly, as he resumed his seat. 
‘‘What has become of the son you spoke 
about?’ 

“God only knows,’’ sobbed the woman. 

‘*Have you ever heard any tidings of him?’’ 

“Only once. As soon as I recovered suffi- 
ciently from my sickness, [ sent some one to 
where I lived last in search of him. Poor little 
Harrie was not to be found. An old woman 
said she saw him go into the house several 
times, and not finding his mother there, he 
soon left again. In vain were all my endeavors 
to find him.’’ 

“Would it be a relief to you if he were 
dead ?’’ 

“Yes, for then he would never live to know 
a father’s sin, a father’s fall.’’ 

“Tf you are prepared to hear the worst, read 
this,” and the lawyer handed her a paper, in 
which was the following paragraph :— 
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Founp DEAD. 

In Fairmount Park, on the age of the —— 
inst., the body of a small bootblack, sanpeped 
to be about seven years of age; long brown 
curls, and blue eyes. A small locket was found 
on his person, on which was engraved, “ Henry 
Horton,” and contained a miniature portrait 
of a young man. Information concerning the 
decéased will be thankfully received at ——. 

‘‘Thank God! he died while yet too young 
for sin,” and, unable longer to control herself, 
the poor woman burst into tears. 

‘‘The worst has now been told, and I have 
only one more question to ask,’’ spoke the 
lawyer. ‘‘ With all this crime to darken the 
past, remembering the broken vow and the 
heartless desertion, do you still love the man 
you once called ‘husband?’ ”’ 

Instantly Fannie Horton looked up through 
her tears, and throwing her whole soul into 
the sentencé, said, ‘‘If ever woman can love, 
I still love Henry Horton.”’ Then quickly 
followed numerous questions: ‘‘ Does he still 





live? Has he forgotten me? Whereis he?” 

‘* At present I cannot answer,’’ emphatically | 
spoke Mr. Stickly. ‘I wish you would call in 
the other members of the family, and also the 
lady who came upon us so unexpectedly.’’ 

Without waiting for further instructions, 
Mrs. Horton ran from the roem, and instantly 
returned, accompanied with her father and 
mother. and Nancy, who, without waiting for 
an introduction, pressed the stranger with nu- 
merous questions concerning their absent one. 
But Mr. Stickly bade them be seated, and in a 
calm, clear tone, began :— 

“You all know the sad history of Henry 
Horton’s life, but sorrow oft times turns to 
mirth. Some time ago he came into my office 
and revealed to me the following story, and 
bade me seek you out, and tell it to you: ‘I 
left my native land under the oppression of a 
foul crime; but during my voyage, and when 
in mid-ocean, I made a solemn vow to reform, 
and called upon God as my witness. That 
vow I have kept. At the sacred service of 
prayer I asked Heaven for forgiveness. Heaven 
heard my prayer, and during my wandering in 
foreign climes has thrown into my lap a rich 
revenue of this world’s store. Go to my wife, 
go to my mother, and ask them if they, too, 
can forgive and forget, and again love their 
wandering boy.’ ”’ 

The words of the stranger came like a mes- 
sage from the dead, and for a moment no one 
spoke. But suddenly old Nancy clasped her 
hands, and her face brightening up, she said, 
fervently :— 

“A mother’s prayer has been answered.” 

“And a wife’s tears have not been forgot- 
ten,’’ added Fannie. 

‘‘And Henry Horton reclaimed,’’ continued 
the stranger, as he threw off his mask, and 
clasped his astonished and weeping wife and 
mother to his breast. 





A few days later a sad procession moved 
slowly out of the village church, and father 
and mother dropped many a tear over the 
grave of little.Harrie, the boot-black, before 
they laid him away in that ‘“‘green tent whose 
curtains never outward swing.”’ 

Nancy Horton no longer lives at the doctor’s, 
and the whole village knows of the wanderer’s 
return. The mysterious London lawyer did 
not call upon Mr. Carltz to corroborate Fannie 
Horton’s story, but to inform his former em- 
ployer that Henry Horton had passed through 
darkness unto light! 


<-> 





THE WEDDING DAY. 
BY ANNA CLARK ADAMS. 


*T was a beautiful morn in leafy June, 

The air was full of the sweetest perfume 

That ever exhaled irom summer showers— 

Sweet blooms, that were born of May’s soft showers. 


From the orient sky the God of Day 
Showered lambent beams where the dew drops lay, 
Sparkling like diamonds beneath his light, 





| Gently kissing away those tears of night. 


The birds carolled forth their liveliest song 

As they fluttered and danced the trees among; 
Cool breezes fanned softly the lowliest flower, 
And toyed with the innermost leaves of the bower. 
And well might the sky wear its brightest smile, 
Their very sweetest birds warble the while, 

And flowers put on their choicest array. 

For this was sweet Eveleen’s wedding day. 

From a vine-covered church of massive stone, 

In merriest peal came the organ’s tone, 

As out from its portals, in joyous pride, 

The bridegroom led forth his beautiful bride. 

No priest ever blessed on a marriage day 

A lovelier, happier pair than they ; 

And sweet as the fragrance of tropic flowers, 
Were the hopes that circled this hour of hours. 
Ah! many as brilliant a morning sun 

Has hidden in clouds ere the moon had come, 
And many a heart filled with hope as bright 
Has soon been as dark as a rayless night. 
But may this bridal day, in leafy June, 

So bright to its close, so full of perfume, 
Symbolical prove of a blessed life, 

Replete with true joy, unclouded by strife. 


$e 


LITTLE can be done well to which the whole 
mind is not applied. 

GIVE us sincere friends or none. This hol- 
low glitter of smiles and words—compliments 
that mean nothing—protestations of affection 
as solid as the froth of champagne—invitations 
that are but pretty sentences, uttered because 
such things are customary—are all worthless. 
There is no need of them. It is proper to be 
civil and courteous to the most indifferent 
stranger ; but why assume friendship’s out ward 
show when no reality underlies it? When one 
feels friendship, the object of that sentiment 
cannot suffer, and leave our hearts untroubled 
—cannot be slandered without our defence. 
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AUNT MEHITABLE’S WINTER 
IN WASHINGTON. 


BY MRS. HARRIET HAZELTON. 


FOURTH PAPER. 

WELL, girls, where did I leave off the other 
night? Oh, yes! I’d been tellin’ of the Presi- 
dent’s Reception. Well, the next Wednesday 
after this, Nat, he hired a fine carriage for Miss 
Rankin an’ me, an’ we invited Miss ‘Thomas, a 
nice lady at the hotel, to go with us a-callin’. 
I wore my black dress, an’ velvet bonnet, an’ 
the velvet cloak Nat had bought me, an’ Miss 
Rankin said I looked real handsome. The 
carriage was elegant, with brown silk lin- 
in’s, and the driver, or coachman as they call 
"em, wore a fine overcoat with a cape, an’ a tall 
beaver hat with velvet band an’ big buckle, an’ 
1 got to wonderin’, as I rode along, if it “ really 
was I,” like the old woman in Mother Goose’s 
Melodies. We called fust on Miss Blaine, the 
Speaker’s wife. She has a fine home on Fif- 
teenth Street. She’s a tall, good-lookin’, quiet 
lady, an’ received us in a pleasant, gentle way. 
She wore a garnet silk dress, and large gold 
ear-rings an’ breast-pin. After we spoke with 
her a few minutes, Miss Rankin introduced me 
to Miss Dodge. That’s “‘Gail Hamilton,” Allie ; 
you know you read one o’ her books aloud to 
me iast winter, an’ we liked itso much. Well, 
she’s a little, dumpy, round-faced body, with 
short hair—half curly or twisty-like—and with 
a large mouth an’ somethin’ the matter of one 
o’ her eyes; real plain an’ homely at the fust 
glance. But goodness my! you forgit all about 
the plain face the minute she begins to talk. 
She’s just as bright, an’ sweet, an’ pleasant as 
she can be. She got to jokin’ Miss Rankin 
right off about gittin’ married. Then she asked 
me about the farm, an’ talked of horses, an’ 
cows, an’ green fields, and runnin’ brooks, till 
it a’most made me homesick. And when I’d 
answer her I couldn’t help sayin’ ‘‘Gail Ham- 
fiton,”’ an’ then she'd shake her head an’ say, 
“ Miss Dodge, if you please.’’ Then she turned 
to Miss Rankin an’ said over somethin’ from 
Shakspeare ; I don’t mind the words quite, I 
reckon, but it was somethin’ like this: “If the 
wench was a homely one she was his own ;” 
meanin’ if her name was a plain one, it was 
her own, an’ she liked it best on that aecount. 
We had a nice time there, an’ I went away 
thinkin’ that after all these distinguished folks 
ain’t any of ’em so very different from our- 
selves ; and I come to another conclusion, that 
the more sense people has, the less airs they 
put on, the world over. Miss Blaine had a 
sweet little child a-toddlin’ about the parlors 
with its colored nuss; an’ of course I had to 
stop and say somethin’ to it. I always do stop 
when I see a sweet-lookin’ child anywhere. 
There was a fine table set in the back parlor 





with the best o’ coffee and all kinds o’ kniek- 
nacks. 

What did Gail Hamilton wear? Dear me! 
I never thought of her clothes before; and I 
can’t tell you if she wore calico or silk, velvet 
or satin. She’s not the kind of person to make 
you think of clothes ; but the very kind to make 
you forgit everything of the sort. An’ I feel 
sure now that if I was to call again, with the 
full intention of rememberin’ what she wore, I 
should forgit all about it the minute she opened 
her mouth to talk. 

We called next on Miss Fish. She ’s the wife 
of the Secretary of State. She’s a tall, stately 
lady, with gray hair, that she wears in puffs on 
each side 0’ her forehead. She’s said by a great 
many to be the most polished lady in Washin’- 
ton. Miss Rankin told me that Prince Arthur, 
that’s Victory’s son, she that’s a o’ Ing- 
jand, said that Miss Fish was the Most perfect 
lady he ever met. Well, she was so dignified 
and stately-lookin’ like a queen, that I felt ¢ 
little afraid like, at fust; but after speakin’ to 
the other ladies a minute, she came around to 
me, and asked me about my family an’ home 
an’ told me of her own married daughters an’ 
grandchildren, an’ before I knowed it, I forgot 
I was a-talkin’ to the fust lady in the land 
a’most, an’ felt as easy as I would talkin’ to an 
old friend. An’ I reckon it’s this very thing 
that makes people respect her so. She’s a true 
lady, that’s a fact; an’ I felt sure I’d knowed 
somebody a great deal like her some time in my 
life. An’ so when I got home an’ got to think- 
in’ about it, quiet-like, I minded it was ’Siah’s 
mother that was like her, thirty year ago, or 
more. I know that before we was married she 
was always so dignified and stately-like, I was 
half afraid of her; an’ after I got to know her 
well, I loved her better ’n any other woman in 
the world. You see, I hadn’t no mother or 
sister o’ my own. They said she’d been a 
very handsome young girl ; but I was sure she 
was just as beautiful as an old lady. She be- 
longed to one of the very best old Virginny 
families, you see; and after all the laughin’ 
about sych things, there’s a good deal in it, I 
reckon. Well, if she was here, lookin’ as she 
Jooked thirty year ago, an’ was dressed like 
Miss Fish, she’d look like her twin sister. 
She, Miss Fish, bad an elegant home, an’ of- 
fered us coffee an’ cake, like the other ladies. 
What did she wear? Oh, yes, I mind very 
well. She had a lavender silk dress, just like 
mine, only the skirt was a’most covered with 
p’int lace. And she had a headdress o’ p’tnt 
lace, with a beautiful lavender feather. And 
she wore elegant diamonds, an’ it all seemed 
to suit her exactly; an’ you can’t always say 
that about a lady’s dress. 

From there we went to Miss Williams’s. 
She’s the wife of the Attorney-Gineral, an’ 
one of the handsomest an’ friendliest ladies in 
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Washin’ton—too free in her manners to be held 
up-as a model of dignity, an’ yit she’s a lady 
all over. I always thought, an’ think yit that 
the truest politeness is in makin’ your visitors 
feel pleasant an’ home-like ; an’ you can’t feel 
any other way with Miss Williams. She’s 
one o’ the brightest-faced women I ever seen, 
an’ minds me o’ Nannie Hartsook at Peters- 
burg, an’ you know everybody likes her. 

Well, the same ceremony was gone through 
at every place. Ringin’ the door-bell, givin’ 
your cards to a colored man dressed in black 
eloth-an’ white kid gloves, and with a silver 
waiter in his hand ; walkin’ in, bein’ introduced 
to the lady or ladies ; talkin’ a minute or so till 
the next one comes, then takin’ coffee or choco- 
late, then shakin’ hands with the lady, and git- 
tin’ in the carriage for the next call. At some 
e’ the places we didn’t care to stop and talk ; 
but Miss Williams come an’ set down by me, 
aan’ asked about Virginny, an’ said she was a 
Virginian, that her father used to have a large 
number o’ slaves, an’ that she liked Southern 
people and Southern hospitality. When you 
meet a fashionable lady as friendly as she is, 
you feel just as much at home with her as with 
your own neighbors, an’ don’t fegl like hurry- 
in’ away. Miss Williams wore a pale green 
silk dress, flounced and trimmed with a darker 
green. Her neck an’ arms was bare, an’ she 
wore pink flowers an’ a pale green feather in 
her hair. When Nat read in the papers a night 
or two after about the folks in Europe goin’ 
wild over the beauty of American ladies, I said 
I wondered what they ’d think o’ Miss Fish an’ 
Miss Williams ; for either of ’em was queenly 
enough lookin’ for any throne they had. 

From there we went to Miss Creswell’s. She 
lives very near Miss Williams’s—only half a 
square, and as near as across our yard; yit we 
got into the carriage all the same as if it had 
been a mile. Miss Creswell ’s a small, delicate 
lady, an’ looks like she had bad health. She 
was very pleasant and friendly. She wore a 
pale brown silk, “coffee an’ cream," they call 
it, an’ it was very pretty. Her sister is quite 
a large young lady, but fine-lookin’, and she 
wore white silk, trimmed with black lace an’ 
velvet. They had music in one o’ the back 
parlors, an’ a few young folks was a dancin’. 

Next we went to Miss Secretary Delano’s. 
She wore a black velvet dress with cordin’ o’ 
white satin, an’ a headdress 0’ p’int lace an’ 
pink satin. She’s a pleasent, friendly, home- 
like lady, about my own age, an’ ’minds mea 
good deal o’ Sister Sallie. Young Miss Delano, 
her son’s wife, is a real nice little body, an’ 
very pretty, too, with black hair and eyes, an’ 
was elegantly dressed in a pale satin dress, 
pear! color I believe it was, with puffs of red 
satin edged with black lace, all over the skirt. 
We met there Mary Clemmer Ames, her that 
writes them good, sensible letters in the Inde- 
pendent. An’ girls, she’s one o’ the brightest 








bodies lever met. Her face is rosy an’ healthy ; 
her eyes bright, an’ her smile as snowy an’ 
cheery as a May mornin’. She was with her 
friend, Miss Baxter, a splendid lookin’ old lady, 
and widder of the member o’ Congress from 
Varmont, that died a few year ago; an’ she’s 
just as agreeable an’ pleasant as Miss Ames. 
Miss Baxter was dressed in mournin’, and Miss 
Ames wore black silk and a pale blue necktie, 
an’ a blue feather in her black bonnit. They 
invited us to come and see ’em on a Saturday. 
Miss Ames writes all the week but Saturdays 
an’ Sundays. 

Well, we made two or three more calls, just 
on Miss Rankin’s an’ Miss Thomas’s friends, 
an’ got back to the hotel for a six o’clock din- 
ner. That’ll sound quare to you, girls; but 
very often we didn’t eat dinner till six o’clock. 
An’ in the evenin’ we 'd go to the theater about 
the time the folks at home would be goin’ to 
bed. We’d git home a little before twelve, an’ 
I soon got so I could sleep till seven or eight in 
the mornin’ in spite o’ all the noise. Talk o’ 
young men bein’ spiled goin’ to the city. It’s 
just as easy to spile an old woman, as Nat can 
tell you. As for ’Siah, you couldn't git him to 
a evenin’ reception or theater after the fust 
time. Once was enough for him. He’d rather 
lay down on the-sofy, with the gaslight just 
behind him, an’ read the papers till he went to 
sleep; an’ I’d come home every time an’ find 
him asleep with his clothes on. Then I’d have 
to rouse him up an’ git him to bed in good 
order. Miss Rankin had worked him a lovely 
pair o’ slippers,.and he tuck great comfort in 
gittin’ off his boots, an’ puttin’ on his gown 
an’ slippers after dinner. He kep his face 
shaved fresh every day, an’ changed his shirt 
every mornin’, an’ I declare, you can’t think 
how nice he looked! He was as handsome as 
*most any o’ the Senators, if he was only a far- 
mer. Now you know, girls, he has to go in the 
field every mornin’, the same old way ; or least- 
ways, he thinks he has to, and that’s just the 
same thing; so he don’t look like he did last 
winter. 

Nat wants to rent us a house in the fall, and 
have his father an’ me keep it for him through 
the winter. He says father’! git to like it, 
an’ can havegome rest, which he ‘ll never take 
at home; an’ that we can leave the stock an’ 
the things in the care of Pete an’ Annie very 
well, if we’ll only think so. Well, I’m willin’, 
if we can have a house a little back, where it 
ain’t so noisy, an’ where I needn’t have com- 
pany only when I want to. This is one good 
thing in eity life. Them that keeps house can 
be alone when they want to. They ain't 
obleeged to see visitors when they ’re tired or 
feel bad ; an’ they ain’t obleeged to go to see 
folks they don’t care about, like. they are in 
the country an’ in little towns, where they 
know everybody. Goodness my! if our Sallie 
don’t call on the very last woman in Peters- 
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burg, they git up all sorts o’ talk about her, 
an’ say she’s proud an’ stuck up, an’ thinks 
herself better’n her meighbors. An’ I’d be 
awful sorry if a sister o’ mine wasn’t better ’n 
some of ’em. But they keep store, an’ if she 
don’t go to see ’em, why, you see, they ‘ll go 
eff to Jeb Hodgkin’s store, so she has to go, no 
matter how much she feels above ’em. Well, 
I didn’t hear no sueh talk in Washin’ton. 
Everybody seemed to mind their own business, 
an’ let other folks do the same. An’ they 
didn’t need to be a-watchin’ their neighbors 
for somethin’ to gossip about. I believe hu- 
man natur’’s about the same everywhere ; an’ 
if the town-folks hadn’t somethin’ interestin’ 
to see an’ hear all the time, they’d be just as 
gossipy as country folks. The mind as well 
as the body has to be oceupied or interested, if 
it keeps out o’ mischief. But in the city they 
can always find somethin’ to talk about, so 
they let their neighbors alone. An’ what if it 
does cost sometliin’ to see an’ hear? to go to 
lectur’s and theaters? It’s my opinion that 
the mind needs feedin’ as much as the body. 
An’ everybody knows it takes a deal o’ money 
to feed the body. It’s asight better, if folks 
can’t be satisfied to set down an’ read all their 
spare time, to pay for seein’ a good play or 
hearin’ a good lectur’, than to go around 
pickin’ your neighbors to pieces. An’ if folks 
can’t do one thiag, they will the other, you 
may be sure. An’ this is one reason I like the 
city best, ’specially in winter. I don’t think I 
ever could stand it in summer an’ jate spring; 
when the buds are swellin’, am’ the trees 
a-blossomin’, an’ the young chickens an’ ducks, 
an’ calyes an’ lambs a-gatherin’ all around; 
when the fresh vegetables are comin’ in the 
garden, an’ the strawberries, an’ raspberries, 
an’ blackberries, an’ huckleberries a-ripenin’ ; 
an’ the fruit to gather an’ put up, an’ the ci- 
der, an’ apple-butter, an’ preserves to make. 
An’ I love to look at the great fields o’ wheat 
as yaller as gold, an’ the corn gathered an’ 
shocked, an’ the hay a-makin’, an’ the great 
wagon loads 0’ pumpkins, an’ the white fleids 
o buckwheat swarmin’ with bees. No, in- 
deed! no matter if it does bring work with it. 
It always makes me think 0’ the goedness an’ 
bounty o’ God, who makes th fall, an’ 
the crops ripen, an’ the harvests’ plentiful, in 
return for our labors. An’ I have an idee that 
maybe wouldn’t suit many folks—that the 
worship I give my Maker when I see an’ re- 
joice over these things is a truer worship than 
I could give Him in a fine city church, dressed 
in my silk an’ fastened up in close corsets on a 
hot summer’s day. Oh, no! I never cowld live 
in the city in summer; but in winter, if Nat 
can git a house to suit us, in a quiet street, I 
don’t know but I’ll agree to go. An’, to tell 
the truth, I think I like the city the best in 
winter. There’s so many things to interest 
am instruct you. An’ the churches is so fine 





an’ comfortabie; an’ the preachin—you never 
heerd anything like it in the Valley. Imstid 
o’ skeerin’ folks into jinin’ the church a-talkin’ 
about the lake, an’ all that—you never hear 
such things at all. They only tell o’ the good- 
ness 0’ God an’ of his love, that's greater than 
the love of a mother. An’, notwithstandin’ I 
was made to believe a good deal o’ this fire- 
business when I was a child, I believe now in 
no religion but the religion that teaches love, 
an’ kindness, an’ the Golden Rule. 

On the next afternoon—that was a-Thursday 
—we called on balf a dozen o’ the Senator’s 
wives, an’ it was just the same as the other 
receptions. Several of ’em had dancin’, an’ we 
didn’t hurry ourselves away, but set down an 
talked, an’ watched the young folks dance. 
We meé a good many nice people, an’ I soon 
found I could have a pleasant time anywheres 
a-most. 

On next Saturday we went to see Miss Ames 
an’ Miss Baxter, an’ then went to call on Miss 
Grant at the White House. Miss Ames was 
lookin’ finely, an’ so was her friend. Wemet 
two or three acquaintances there, an’ a half 
hour was gone before we knowed it. These 
ladies are so pleasant an’ home-like, that every- 
body likes to call on ’em ; an’ when they do 
call; they caiw't think o’ leavin’ in a hurry. 
They forgit how fast the time goes by. We 
met Miss Senator Logan, that we’d called on, 
an’ young Miss Delane, an’ several others we 
had seen before. 

When we went to the White House, it was 
only four o’clock in the afternoon, an’, zirls, 
the rooms was all shut up, an’ the great chan- 
deliers lit up, just like it was night. It looked 
mighty nice, but I couldn’t see what it was 
done for. I asked Miss Rankin, an’ she said 
‘*she guessed it was just a fashion that come 
from Paris.”” She said that some ill-natured 
folks thought it was because Miss Grant 
knowed she wasn’t very handsome, an’ she 
could have the gaslight a-fallin’ on her, so’s 
to make her look better’n she would in the 
daylight. But she didn’t believe any such a 
thing. When she was only General Grant’s 
wife, she had daylight receptions, an’ wore 
high-necked dresses ; an’ if it wasn’t necessary 
for a President’s wife to keep up the styles be- 
fore all the furren Ministers an’ their ladies, 
she didn’t believe Miss Grant would care any- 
thing about it. An’ she guessed since Miss 
Nellie ’s been to Paris, she wanted her mother 
to do as they done there. Well, to tell the 
truth, several other ladies that had receptions 
had thei? houses darkened an’ the gas lit; so 
there wasn’t any need to wonder at Miss 
| Grant. But I reckon it’s another weakness 0’ 
| human natur’ to be a-watchin’ her mure than 
any other woman, just because she’s lady o’ 
| the White House ; an’ if she gits through the 
| next four year as well as she has the last, I 
| reckon she ’ll do. 
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Well, we went through all the parlors an’ | year, without anybody carin’ for ’em. You 
the East Room, and then into the State dinin’- | know that Christ said, ‘‘ Consider the lilies of 
room, where they give the great dinner parties. the field: they toil not, neither do they spin ; 
I tell you it was splendid! The walls was ail yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
painted and trimmed with gold; the great like one of these.” An’ it’s just so our lilies 
chandeliers glittered like diamonds; an’ the | an’ roses grow from year to year, an’ without 
long table was finer’n anything o’ the kind J | any need o’ glass houses. 
ever seen. An’ here, girls, before the session Miss Johnson, the teacher that boarded with 
was over, Nat an’ me was invited to dinner. I us last summer, said she never seen anything 
reckon I felt quare to go to such a place; but so lovely as our medder lilies. She said they 
1 kep’ very quiet, an’ reckon I didn’t show my | was more beautiful than the fuchsias. because 
bad grammar much, seein’ as I only talked a | they was larger, an’ they ’minded her o’ the 
few werds at a time, an’ that was mostly to | flowerin’ maple blossoms. She never seen 
one o’ the furren gentlemen, an’ he couldn’t | such flowers in the North. An’ the colum- 
talk English much. I think I got along real | bines, an’ the big laurel (Rhododerdrum, I 
nice ; an’ any way, as Nat wasn’t ashamed of | think she called it), an’ the snap-dragons, an’ 
me, I don’t care. You see, he says, if I wasn’t pea-blossoms, an’ mountain pinks, an’ clematis, 
eddicated when I was a girl, it wasn’t my | all growin’ wild, with whole acres 0’ roses an’ 
fault; an’ sence I was married, he says I’ve | lilies—it made her think she was in Paradise, 
spent my life an’ all its energies on my chil- | an’ the mountains on both sides was the walls 
dren, an’ they owe most o’ their suecess to my | that shut her in. 
good trainin’, an’ that his mother’s got as much So lookin’ at these flowers carried me back 
sense as the best o’ the polished ones, an’ he to summer in the Valley, an’ I forgot 1 was in 
hopes he’ll never forgit himself so as to feel | Washin’ton, or was Nat's mother, or had ever 
ashamed o’ her that’s done so much for him. | seen the President’s house, or anything but 

Well, where was 1? Oh, yes! we was goin’ | our own hills, an’ blossoms, an’ runnin’ 
through the White House. After we left the | streams; an’ the first thing that brought me 
dinin’-room, we went to the con—con—well, | back was Miss Rankin a-touchin’ me on the 
the hot-house, where the flowers grow, is what | shoulder an’ askin’ me if I was ready to go. 
Imean. Just before we reached it, we passed | Oh, no, girls! all the fine houses, an’ green- 
the door of a quare lookin’ room, where there | house flowers, an’ gold walls, an’ erystal 
was long tables covered with green cloth, an’ | chandeliers, an’ satin-lined carriages, an’ white- 
white balls scattered over ’em. Miss Rankin gloved servants, an’ diamonds an’ velvets, an’ 
said it was the billiard-room, but I didn’t know | theatres an’ operas, an’ grand streets an’ capi- 
what that was, an’ I forgot to ask her after- | tols, could never, never keep me in the city in 


wards. summer time. 

The green-house was full 0’ the finest flowers 
an’ vines, all in bloom in the winter time; an’ 
it seemed like the garden of Eden, only as it | SUNSET THOUGHTS. 
was all covered over with glass, it showed too | SY MARION Fords 
plain that it was made by men. It’s a beauti- | ] ee 
ful thing to be able to git the fresh-blown Oy “Ub ge dreaming! tell me, clouds that wander, 

‘ ‘ at shall happen when I go like you, 

flowers to Set in vases all around the house; Passing from the skies which now I ponder, 
but I don’t like bein’ in the hot-house, no mat- | Towards a far horizon strange and new? 
ter how fine an’ costly it is. If 1 lived here, | You are gliding westward, sunset streaming 
I’d send an‘ have ’em brought to me in the — a ty over ~~ -_ sea; 
house, so I might imagine they come from-out | 42! Cou netever 5B. ny CCSRRE 
doors. Then I’d think o’ the summer woods Whether, ariepnese fee beyond Sar me! 
where the little river goes on, tinklin’ an’ mu- ne ob, ants | gots, ep twilight splendor, 
sical, an’ the violets an’ wild roses, an’ clema- Roll, oh” ‘stim ine pedi erp 2: rays gal 
tis an’ Carolina pink, or searlet lobelia, lift up All your wealth of wonder to my sight ; 


their pretty blossoms all day long; an’ the red | Glide, thou little cloud, glide softly onward, 
bird an’ robin, an’ blue bird an’ sparrow, chirp | Slender sail, on Heaven’s eternal sea! 

an’ sing, and dip their wings in the water the | 80 may I forever travel sunward, 

whole day through, where there’s no sign of | _ T8rough Time’s cycles to eternity. 


’ oo es » | Sunward! sunward! ’tis the end of wonder, 
man around, an’ the flowers an’ birds an Making all things real, yet all things bright; 


stream grow an’ sing an’ ripple from mornin’ | poy dayspring, if from thee asunder, 

till night, without bein’ disturbed. Yes, when We, like wandering clouds, are lost in night. 
I see flowers anywheres, it sets me a dreamin’ 
o’ the woods an’ streams an’ the great old 
elms an’ sugar maples down by our own little IMPOSSIBILITIES. —Be not angry that you 
river. An’ of the wild-roses an’ lilies in the | cannot make others as you wish them to be, 
medders, thousands an’ thousands of ’em = since you cannot make yourself what you wish 
growin’ on, and bloomin’ on, from year to | to be.—Thomas a Kempis, 
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MISS PINKIN. 
BY CLAUDE WEIRE. 


CHAPTER I. 
PREPARING FOR COMPANY. 

Miss PINKIN was setting the table for tea, 
with nicety and quickness. Miss Pinkin on 
that mid-summer pleasant evening was in a 
strait. For any emergency, lesser or greater, 
however, she was thoroughly equal; she was 
not easily surprised, and not easily taken at a 
disadvantage. 

Kitty, her for many months reliable and very 
able help, that afternoon had proved recreant, 
unmanageable, perverse, and quite unreliable. 
Kitty was angry; she supposed she had just 
cause and provocation ; yet real cause she had 
none against her kind mistress, who was una- 
ware of saying or doing anything to hurt, an- 
noy, or make Kitty angry. 

‘‘T won't stand it; I’ll leave yees!’’ said she. 
And leave she did; as she was firm. And 
Miss Pinkin, being innocent, was also firm. 
Kitty said too much at last, and so Miss Pinkin 
became angry, counted her wages into Kitty’s 
hand and let her go, without the “ usual warn- 
ing.”’ 

She had parted with servants before; so, 
merely parting with Kitty, although she liked | 
her, she did not so much mind at the moment, 
as she did half an hour after Kitty’s exit ; when 
the postman left her a short letter from her old 
schoolmate, Effie Lettring, who announced that 
she and her aunts—Milly and Betsy—would 
shortly visit her. Referring to the margin, she 
found the time they would start, and that they 
would arrive there that very day, in time for 
tea. 

This certainly placed Miss Pinkin ina strait, 
a ceraic-serio-dilemma, which Kitty's absence, 
upon whom she had so much depended when 








company came, made matters worse for her. 
Another thing which added to her difficulties, 
was the discovery, upon her search through 
pantry, side-board, dresser, and other food-hid- 
ing places, that there was very little, both in 
quality, quantity, and variety of proper eata- 
bles—in her view, at least—to set before the 
guests. She had plenty of genuine roasted 
Java coffee, plenty of black and green tea 
mixed, also a French style coffee-pot, and an 
air and steam-tight tea-pot to prepare the same 
in. 

“These, and plenty of bread and butter,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘perhaps they will make 
do. But after their long ride, and tossing up 
and down and about in that detestable stage- 
coach, they will be tired and hungry—so very | 
hungry, I'm sure. It’s really too bad! Ah, 
Kitty, my dear, why eouldn’t you have behaved 
yourself ?"’ 

She spread a clean cloth, white and pure, on 
the extension-table ; placed thereon her family 








relic silver and best China; placed the knives 
and forks, and midway on the table a vase, and 
within it a beautiful bouquet of fresh-cut flow- 
ers. She drew down the roller-eurtains, dark- 
ening the dining-room, then, upon entering the 
kitchen, she found there the fire blazing up 
nicely, and the kettle singing cheerily ; this 
cheered the little woman, so that she went 
about brisker than ever. She had on a white 
apron, one of the neat dainty sort coming up 
high almost to the pretty ribbon bow at her 
neck. Her dress was tucked up, and her 
sleeves were rolled up, revealing a pair of 
good round white arms. 

Presently she got through all preparations 
including change of dress, and upon consulting 
the tiny mantel-clock, she found she had a full 
half hour to sit down and rest before her ex- 
pected company could possibly arrive. 

Miss Pinkin was not at all an old maid, did 
not resemble one of that species in any way. 
She was rather pretty, almost handsome. Her 
eyes were wonderfully expressive, changeful in 
their lights and color, and very beautiful ; they 
were large and dark and sparkling. She had 
abundance of chestnut-tinted hair, a round, 
full face, arosebud mouth, and she was a dear, 
neat, trim, short, round little body, always 
cheery, always viewing life in its brightest as- 
pects. 

Seeing Miss Pinkin for the first time, you 
would, at that period of her Jife, place her age 
between eighteen and twenty-one. She really 
was thirty-one, ‘‘if a day.’’ She had inherited 
all her parents’ property upon their decease, 
nearly together, some years previously. This 
gave her a small income, satisfactory for her- 
self and ample for her wants. She owned the 
pretty cottage of her residence, and was able to 
keep at least one help for in-doors, besides a 
man for work in the grounds in the rear of the 
cottage, and to keep the pretty garden, on all 
sides of it, in order. ' 

Kitty, the last servant in-doors, had been 
there long enough to become seemingly a fix- 
ture, so her absence was more regretted. ‘1 
must get Kitty into good humor again, or to- 
morrow seek her successor. Ah! Kitty, my 
dear, what a treasure you were! But what a 
hasty, terribly high temper you have,’’ thought 
Miss Pinkin, as she sat down on the porch amid 
the vines, and sweetly fragrant flowers, and 
looked out towards the road for her coming 
friends. This tidy, comfortable, but decidedly 
little home of Miss Pinkin’s was on a green, 
shady lane, running acute triangularly from 
the main or turnpike road, running between 
the distant city and the near-by thriving, quiet, 
old-fashioned village of Miller Bend. She 
looked very cool and pretty in her neatly-fitted, 
fashionably-made light muslin dress, as she re- 
elined, more than sat, on a rustic seat on the 
shaded porch. 

The Jane, the cottage, and much of the scene 
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near by, were Hidden by the number of old, old 
trees of giant size, and in full, green foliage 
complete, which grew in large numbers, mak- 
ing quite a forest thereabout. 

When setting the table for tea for her ex- 
pected guests, she placed no cup, saucer, spoon, 
knife or fork for one of them. One she did not 
expect, one she often thought of, wondered 
about, but was not thinking of that evening, 
who all the same was coming, walking leisurely, 
smoking placidly and enjoyably, and fully in- 
tending to partake of Miss Pinkin’s hospitality, 
at least as far as taking tea, if possible. 

Five years had gone by since Richard Fair- 
forth walked on that ‘“‘pike’’—from Miller 
Bend to the green lane. As he then once more 
came to the latter, he looked forward and saw 
the vine and beautiful flower-embowered home 
of Miss Pinkin, and half-aloud quoted a poetic 
stanza (he often quoted). 

“T knew, by the smoke that so gracefuily curled 
Above the green elms, that a cottage was near, 
And I said, ‘If there’s peace to be found in the 
world, 
A heart that was humble might hope for it 
here.’ ” 

**T wonder if I shall ever be humble, ever be 
satisfied and happy enough to enjoy the pass- 
ing days amid such a shady, beautiful retire- 
ment as this. We will see; take it quietly and 
easily, Dick, my boy; that you’ve tried and 
found it to prove the happiest in the end, when 
crosses and downs, instead of good fortune and 
ups, came as y@ur share of life. I wonder will 
Ida ask me to tea?”’ 


CHAPTER II. 

THE VISITORS ARRIVE AND ARE WELCOMED. 

‘ONCE upon a time’’—as the good old times 
story books often began—Miss Pinkin was en- 
gaged to be married, and she came very near 
being married at that, some years before her 
introduction to you, date. She was betrothed to 
one she dearly loved—one who loved her truly, 
devotedly. He was one among a thousand—a 
noble, kindly gentleman—‘‘her hero,” “her 
king.”’ 
before and after her one engagement she had 
many good offers, rich in wealth and honor, 
rich in love offerers, which all she kindly con- 
sidered, and kindly, firmly, without haste, de- 
clined. These gentlemen, of course, thereafter 
for many days were inconsolable, and then, as 
some men will, they found a cure in other 
bright eyes and graceful forms of fair women. 


On that day, ‘once upon a time,” all things | 
were ready at her old home for the reception, 
and at the church for the ceremony, of Miss 
Pinkin’s wedding. The bridal party were all 
there complete, except the important one man. 
She looked lovely, ‘‘they say,’’ in white and 
orange-flowers, and a wonderfully fine beauti- 


She had other lovers and suitors, and | 


| ful flowing veil. Also, at first, so very happy 
_ she appeared ; but as the hour came, then the 
very last moment they could wait soon fol- 
lowed, they had to leave home for church—the 
bride, the bridemaids, and groomsmen, hop- 
ing the bridegroom might be there, yet fearing 
none knew what. The minister was there, and 
they took their places before him. Oh! how 
her heart beat, how her face paled and flushed ! 
All her joy was dispelled, all her hopes seemed 
| dead. 
They stood there awaiting him. Still he 
came not; but a boy, a messenger, came up the 
side aisie and handed the minister a tiny bit of 
paper, and on it, evidently very hastily written, 
| these words only, ‘‘ nothing more.’”’ 
| ‘Tda, darling, I’m detained. 
| come.”’ 
| For days and weeks after Ida Pinkin was a 
captive in her chamber battling for life and 
| recovery from the great illness this terrible dis- 
| appointment caused her. However, she was 
| not one to be utterly prostrated by reverses or 
| calamities. Not one to allow circumstances 
however adverse, or provocation however 
strong, to kill her or cause her to break her 
| heart. 
| Although she had never heard why he was 
detained, why he broke his word apparently, 
and apparently deserted her, yet she loved 
him so well, trusted him so fuliy, and believed 
him not dead nor utterly lost to her, that she 
stopped worrying by and by, ceased to sigh 
and shed tears so copiously, and when she felt 
the truth of it, that ‘‘he was not untrue to her, 
that she would yet see him, and all would be 
cleared and they happy,”’ she soon, at least to 
outward seeming, was happy again, and smiled 
cheerily, as do the pretty sweet flowers in the 
sun after the summer shower. But yet she had 
not fully and really got over this great trouble, 
and doubts dark and grim sometimes sadly 
worried her. And this was so, even up to the 
pleasant summer evening you see her prepar- 
| ing tea and awaiting her suddenly-annownced 
| visitors out there in the shrubbery, the vines 
and flowers, so many and so sweetly smelling, 
on the porch. 

The straight, angular, very precise, prim, 
neat arrayed, with head erect, and firm, quick 
step, the exceedingly practical Miss Betsy 
Waysend came along the side path towards the 
green lane first. She was past the bloom of 
youth, but still well-looking, and thought no 
nonsense, would stand no nonsense. Closely 
following her came her sister, the short, fat,' 
| rosy-cheeked, unpractical, superstitious, timo- 
rous, but well-meaning and exceedingly kind- 
| hearted Miss Milly Waysend. Behind her fol- 
| lowed Miss Effie Lettring, a rosy, blue-eyed, 
| beaming and romantic beauty, the writer of the 
announcement of their coming-note, and the 
getter-up of the visitation. She was the ladies 


I cannot 





| only well-loved and highly-appreciated niece, 
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besides Miss Pinkin. So Ida and Effie were 
cousins. 

Effie was young, beautiful, indeed very be- 
wildering and bright, and “of lovers she had a 
seore or more,”’ and was ready to captivate, 
and bring to ‘‘the question,’’ a score more if 
they would present themselves. 

“Do come on! Ida will wonder why we 
delay so,’’ urged Miss Betsy Waysend. 

‘*No, aunt, please don’t hurry so, but let us 
enjoy this beautiful view from here and the 
shade of these noble, dear old trees,’”’ said 
Effie, in reply to her practical aunt. 

Richard Fairforth had seen the ladies ap- 
proach, and so he stepped behind a tree quietly 
until they would pass. He heard the name 
Ida mentioned, so knew they were going tc 
Miss Pinkin’s cottage. 

“Shall I follow them, or call another day?” 
he asked himself. ‘‘ Wait a bit, Dick, and see; 
smoke another cigar and decide,’’ was all the 
just then conclusion be came to. 

Presently the ladies passed, and as Miss 
Milly was before the tree, behind which stood 
Richard Fairforth, that gentleman uninten- 
tionally stepped back, trod on something on 
the ground very brittle, which noisily cracked 
into fragments, and which made Miss Milly 
exclaim: ‘‘My goodness, me! What’s that? 
There, Betsy and Effie, that’s a warning; I’m 
sure, certain it is.’’ 

“Nonsense! no such thing! Come on, Milly, 
and don’t be a fool all the time,’ in a com- 
manding tone said Miss Betsy. 

**No, it’s no warning, dear aunt,”’ said Effie. 
“Why, dear, it’s broad daylight yet.” 

“Oh, you cannot shake me in my opinion. 
A warning it was, so be prepared, sister and 
niece.’”’ And the stout, round, good-natured 
lady, the quite immovable believer in warn- 
ings, dreams, signs, and mysteries, moved 
heavily, slowly, and in side-to-side waddling 
walk after the others. 

Richard Fairforth laughed lightly to himself, 
and kept very quiet in the shadows of the great 
tree between her and they. ‘ Nice ladies, very ; 
the stout one rather fanciful, I imagine. The 
other is evidently commander-in-chief, and the 
young lady is really sweetly beautiful, and is, 
one can see, full of good spirits and merriment. 
{ wonder who they are? I wonder if they are 
transient or for tea, or for some time visitors 
to Ida?’’ Before he reached these queries he 
lost sight of them, and they were ascending 
the steps of the perch, and were, one by one, 
embraced, and kissed, and kindly made wel- 
come by Miss Pinkin. 

Meanwhile one had arrived, as she would 
have said, ‘‘ unbeknownst,’”’ and was up in the 
little square room with the triangular ceiling, 
just under the roof. And that one was the 
recreant maid—Kitty O’Sleving. She had gone 
nearly two miles on her way from her kind 
mistress and pleasant “ place,’’ when she began 











to relent, and as soon as the thought entered 
her head, she acted on it without delay. This 
thought was, to use her own words to herself :— 

“Sure, missus may be right after all. I’m 
thinking there was a bit of cunning in yon wo- 
man’s eye. Maybe that blathering cratur of a 
butcher’s wife was mistooken, or wanted to 
make mischief a’tween us. Anyways I’ll get 
back and ask her. Make her tell me true, I 
will. And if she’s gone and told me wrong— 
botheration! I’ll go back to Miss Ida, so I 
will; I’ll ask her pardon, so I will.” 

Kitty accordingly had gone to the butcher’s 
wife, and had found that that reliable person had 
been whitewashing or blackening the facts—or 
lying in fact ; so that her say ‘‘so and so’ about 
Miss Pinkin was totally incorrect. Then, after 
many cutting remarks, she flung as the last, 
and as crowning her victory, these words :— 

“Don’t dare iver to look me in the face, ye 
spiteful, butchering cratur! Don’t iver spake 
to me ag’in!’’ 

Kitty coming in sight of her late home, saw 
the three ladies as they entered the house after 
their welcome thereto. Then she took a round- 
about way, entered the rear of the house, and 
went up to the room so long hers, and there 
unpacked her bundle, arranged her wardrobe— 
not a very extensive one—changed her dress, 
and looking out of the little narrow strip of 
window towards the greemt lane, she saw Rich- 
ard Fairforth coming around by the “blind 
side” of the cottage to the back door. It was 
so called by her on account of its being mostly 
wall, and no windows on the first or lower 
story. 

‘« What for does me fine gintleman want com- 
in’ a’ this way?” she said. ‘1’ll go and see.”’ 
Then, as she tied on a clean apron, she went 
down stairs. 

Miss Ida Pinkin having taken her friends to 
their rooms, to “lay off their things,” and 
make themselves comfortable, talked right 
pleasantly with them, making them assured 
of their welcome. Then accompanied them 
down to the parlor; afterwards started for the 
kitchen, and on the way was glad to see once 
more the red, smiling face of Kitty. 

«Sure, miss, I’se was all wrong. It’s a mis- 
take it was altogether. I’m sorry; I asks your 
pardon, ma’am.”’ 

“All right, Kitty. Iam pleased to see you 
back. I knew you were in error; but never 
mind, we will forgive and forget, and say no 
more about it. Come, Kitty, Ihave company.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am. Oh, but you’re the kind 
lady !”’ 

Then they went into a committee of two— 
upon household and company topics. 

And presently there came a knock at the 
kitchen door just as Kitty went down to the 
cellar. 

Miss Pinkin opened the door, and saw stand- 
ing on the step Richard Fairforth, a long-time 
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friend of hers; he had been so dilatory com- 
ing, by reason of his indecision, and the hard- 
to-smoke-out cigar. Finally, he banished his 
last reason for not seeing Miss Pinkin then; 
and finally, like all things else, cigars, however 
capable of a long smoke, have an end, and so 
his cigar came to its end, and there Richard 
was knocking at the door, and then facing, so 
very unexpectedly, Miss Pinkin. 

‘“‘Why, Mr. Fairforth! Is it possible?’’ 

“Yes, it is I—really I. How are you? I 
need scarcely ask though, you look so well 
and—and so happy.”’ 

“Yes, I am both now; I have pretty well 
got over that dreadful time.’’ A shadow chased 
the glad smiles of pleasure at seeing him away 
for a brief while, as she thought of that event 
and of the absent him. But with an effort she 
banished this sadness aside, and in a moment 
she was her gay self again. 

‘Why in the world, Mr. Fairforth, did you 
come in this way ?’’ 

“Well, [saw you were having company, in 
fact they passed me, and, ha! ha! I rather 
startled the little stout lady. But, seriously, 
I have something to tell you and some things 
to give you, and so very important to you did 
I consider the words to say and the things to 
give, that I wished you to be in possession as 
soon as possible of them.’’ 

‘“‘Yes. Well, Richard, come in and tell me 
all. When did you return home?’’ 

“Last night, Ida. Thank you for dropping 
the formalities. Last night, after a five years’ 
absence. Long it looked to look ahead at it; 
short and very brief it seems now, looking back. 
So, early this morning I left the city and came 
on to Miller Bend, and so this afternoon you 
see me with you, Ida.’’ 

“But your news, Richard? Tell me—do!” 

He looked steadily and pleasantly at her, and 
said: ‘“‘Only that, Ida, I have to tell you” — 

Hurriedly she interrupted him, her face flush- 
ing, her eyes -brightening and filling with glad 
tears, her lips apart, and her form swaying 
gracefully forward. She felt he had good news 
for her “‘only.’’ She said: ‘“‘To tell me, O 
Richard, that he lives! I know that is it.’’ 

“Yes, Ida; Fred Felixson your then, and 
still, lover, yet lives, and is now on his home- 
ward way to you.” 

“Oh, thank God! Iam so glad—so glad!” 

‘And so am I, Ida, for Fred was, andis, a 
dear, charming good fellow. I never doubted 
him, but with you and all the others, I won- 
dered at his wonderful absence. But now it is 
allclear. Heisinnocent of wrong ; he couldn’t 
help himself.’’ 

‘How was it, Richard? Why did not Fred 
come? Where has he been? Oh, tell me, 
quickly !’’ 

“Tt is a long story, Ida, which this letter 
doubtless will relate fully to you. Here is a 
miniature of Fred, also a plain gold ring he had 
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| for you that day ; you see engraved inside ‘Ida 
| and Fred.’ ’’ 

She took them, and heard him as if in a 
dream ; looked at those treasures fondly, and 
said: ‘‘Do, please, allow me to run away to 
| my room forawhile. I’ll be better to be alone, 
| and will return presently. Do excuse me, 
Richard.”’ 

“Certainly, Ida, do so; I will wait for you.’’ 

‘Please tell Kitty to let the ladies—my aunts 
and cousin—know that I will be with them 
soon. They ’re in the parlor.’ 

“Yes, Ida. There, go to your room. I'll 
introduce myself and keep them from boredom 
till you feel better, after reading your precious 
letter.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, Richard.” 

Miss Pinkin went up to her own room, and 
Richard Fairforth started for the parlor. It 
was rather dark in the hall, or entry, and he 
pushed against an object at one side he did 
not perceive at first, which made quite a grat- 
ing sound, somewhat resembling the noise a 
person with a severe cold would make in an 
etfort to groan. The three ladies were there 
seated, busily conversing, as he neared the 
parlor door. 

‘“‘She is as unpractical as ever she was. I 
wonder what keeps Ida so long away,”’ said 
Miss Betsy, sitting up stifly, and making her 
dress to rustle. 

‘‘She is out there talking to some one; per- 
haps a servant, aunt,’’ said Effie, shaking her 
pretty curls, and taking a rapid inventory of 
the parlor furnishings with her bright, beauti- 
ful, “‘full-of-fun”’ eyes. 

Just then they heard the wierd moaning 
sounds caused by Richard. Miss Milly clasped 
her thick, white, dimpled hands out before her, 
alarmed and anxious like, and asked: ‘‘ What 
is the matter? oh, what? What pain some 
poor soul is in to moan so; or maybe it’s ‘a 
call.’ ’’ 

‘‘Nonsense, Sister Milly,’’ said the strong, 
unsuperstitious Betsy. ‘‘Why cannot you 
leave your fancies at home? How very absurd, 
to be sure! People moaning and giving calls 
in this house! Pshaw! no indeed.” 

‘Tt was a noise made by moving heavy fur- 
niture, Aunt Milly, I’m sure; so don’t worry, 
dear.”’ 

‘*T am not worried, Effie. 
pared. It is no surprise to me. 
lamp trimmed and burning always. 





I am always pre- 
I have my 
It wasa 


| call, I’m certain.” 


‘*No, ladies, it was not a call, or notice, or 
warning, none whatever; so pray do not be 
alarmed, ma’am. It was coming along out 


| there in the dark, unpremeditatedly, that I 


/ caused the sounds you heard. 


| 


Miss Pinkin 
begged me to say she would be with you 
presently. I arrived but a few moments since, 


| and having some very important intelligence 





to impart to her, I entered by the back instead 
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of the front door, in order to sooner find her 
and please her by my glad tidings.” And 
Richard Fairforth looked his best, bowed in 
his most graceful manner, and smiled cheerily 
and genially. 

‘*What a pleasant, nice gentleman! 
quite handsome,” thought Effie. 

‘It was a call, so it was. I don’t believe 
him. He is polite and persuasive, no doubt ; 
but it was a call—it was,” thought Miss Milly. 

And Miss Betsy said, aloud, ‘We thank 
you, sir. You are very kind. I am rejoiced, 
sir, that you are the bearer of good news to 
my niece Ida.” And Miss Betsy gave him 
one of her stateliest bows and most gracious 
smnile. 

‘‘Pray be seated. I suppose you will stay 
for tea?”’ said Miss Milly, pointing to a chair. 

**T suppose so, but, really, Ida—that is, Miss 
Pinkin—did not invite me. 


He is 


It’s all right, how- | 


| 





his visit with good tidings to Miss Pinkin, 
Gerty had been stricken with fever and died, 
and he, Richard, had hardly yet got over the 
loss of her. But he was enough reconciled and 
sufficiently over the loss of his dear Gerty, to 
be further comforted, consoled, and led to 
lovingly remember her without pain, and to 
actively love and cherish a living successor to 
Gerty in his heart and life. 

Thus, then, the evening passed right pleas- 
antly. There was a piano there, and Effie and 
Miss Pinkin, and once Miss Betsy, played 
thereon, and sang songs accompanying, and in 
some of the latter Mr. Fairforth joined his 
voice with theirs. Twice Effie gave songs 
with choruses, and then Miss Milly came in 
strongly with her, not in very good time, high- 
| pitched voice. 

Between the musical parts they had enter- 
taining conversation, and it was a late hour 


ever. We are very old friends, she and I. | when the aforesaid “good-by”’ of Richard 


My name, ladies, is Richard Fairforth.’’ 


And being a well-educated, intelligent, rath- | 


er fine looking, and a very pleasing and affable 
gentleman, knowing muchof the world’s ways, 
and just home from a many months’ sojourn 
abroad, he could and did make himself very 
agreeable and acceptable to the ladies. 

Miss Betsy, in response to his self-introduc- 
tion, had introduced the others and herself, so 
all progressed smoothly for the three-quarters 
of an hour they awaited Miss Pinkin. 


| Miss Pinkin 





| 


When that lady appeared among them, she | 


looked radiant with happiness. AlIl was light, 
beauty, and joy with her, apparently. She 
gave the ladies and Richard a formal introduc- 
tion. Shortly after she invited them out to 
tea, or rather supper, and a very nice enter- 
tainment it proved to be. 

To themselves they all remarked how won- 
derfully happy Miss Pinkin was. And this 
added, of course, to the pleasure of the repast, 
to which all did full justice. Perhaps tke rosy, 
stout Miss Milly, with a good appetite, did 
more than justice to herself, as she certainly 
disposed of the lion’s share. 

During the evening, Richard Fairforth and 
Miss Effie Lettring discovered in each other 
quite a similarity of tastes and opinicns. And 
some time before his ‘‘good-by”’ time to go to 
his hotel in the village came, he was aware of 
the fact that he was stepping on the border— 
even he was not quite into the realm—of love 
once again. For be it known to you that this 
Richard Fairforth had been one of the waiting- 
groomsmen on that already described oceasion 
when Miss Pinkin’s lover came not; and then 
and there Richard had, as the phrase is, ‘‘ fallen 
in love’’ with the pretty, petite, brown-haired 
and brown-eyed Miss Gerty Franklin, one of 
the bridesmaids. She loved him, and after a 
year of constant attention, they married, trav- 


elled together in distant lands, and were very 
happy together. Then, just three years before | lived at his ease, and greatly enjoyed himself. 








Fairforth came, and hereturned to the Miner’s 
Arms Hotel in Miller Bend. Out at the door 
said :— 

“Richard, I thank you, oh, so much! for 
coming, and for the glad, glad news you 
brought. Come often and see me. My aunts 
and cousin will be here a fortnight I expect. 
Is not Effie a sweet girl? Good-night!’’ 

**Yes, Ida, she is. I’ll be sure to call occa- 
sionally. Good-night and pleasant dreams. 
Don’t frighten your Aunt Milly, Ida.” As he 
strolied down towards the village, he said to 
himself, ‘‘ There’s no hurry ; let me think about 
her.” 

Long a‘ter her friends were in bed, at rest 
and sleeping peacefully, Miss Pinkin sat in 
night wrapper and read over the letter from 
her long absent loved one, gazed longingly on 
his likeness, so like him, as she so well remem- 
bered him, and played with the gold ring he 
sent her, then over and over again all this, 
and then to bed, to sleep, and to pleasantly 
dream that she and he were re-united, and so 
—so—so happy. 


CHAPTER IIL 
A MISTAKEN IDENTITY—THE LOVERS— MORE 
THAN ONE WEDDING. 

Mr. FREDERICK FELIxson, the lover who 
was not ‘‘on time’ tc marry Miss Pinkin at 
the period of his seeming defection, resided at 
his and his late parents’ home. This, with 
much other property, he had inherited from 
them. He was quite wealthy ; he had literary, 
studious tastes; was well educated, highly 
cultured, and ever very fond of study. He 
spent most of his time either reading, writing, 
or gathering more books of all sorts, ages, 
sizes, and bindings, into his already well-se- 
lected, richly-stored library. At that time he 
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His evenings he mostly passed in society, visit- 


ing ladies, or gallantly attending them to | 


opera, theatre, lecture, party, or other pleasant 
entertainment. He was not a handsome man, 
but in those days he had thick, curling, wavy 
black hair, which was styled by his lady 
friends, ‘beautiful hair, exceedingly.’’ He 
was very pleasant mannered, was quite an at- 
tractive gentleman, and always scrupulously 
neatly and fashionably dressed. He was en- 
tertaining, and he was eccentric. He was hasty 
in temper, too, and with men sometimes said 
things-in a hurry that he was sorry for soon 
after they were said, but, as the men said, 
‘‘Fred Felixson, sir, is rich ; so he may be ex- 
cused.” 


Well, in those days he never lost his temper, | 


or acted ungentlemanly in ladies’ society. 
With them he was decidedly popular. Perhaps 
his abilities, pleasant ways, and conversational 
powers may have caused his popularity, as wel! 
as that great social engine to force influence 
and celebrity—his riches. Whichever or what- 
ever reason for it, certain it was that numbers 
of mothers, aunts, chaperones, and guardians 
favored him, invited him to everything and 
everywhere they could, and thought of him as 
‘a great man,”’ ‘‘a good catch,’’ ‘‘a desirable 
parté”’ for the daughter, niece, or ward of 
theirs. 

One evening, ever memorable, he met with 
Miss Ida Pinkin, then in her youth, beauty, 
and loveliness, and they made the best of time, 
became very fond of each other, became en- 
gaged, and so matters progressed up to the 
time, as before recorded, for their marriage 
ceremony. 

Mr. Felixson had an old and faithful man in 
his employment. He had come to his grand- 
father’s when quite a lad. That old gentle- 
man had given him a plain education, and 
substantial clothes and fare. He became his 
head servant in time, then his son’s, and then 
his grandson Fred’s, and very faithful, loving, 
and trustworthy he proved himseif tobe. Mr. 
Fred placed all his affairs he could into his 
hands to attend to. So John Jacob Smith had 
the management of all the estate, and most of 
the transactions with the family lawyer and 
banker. 

On the morning that was to be his wedding 
day, Fred Felixson took over two hours at his 
toilet, he was so extra elaborate about it, and 
could not please himself atall. Finally, when 
it was time to leave home and proceed to Miss 
Ida Pinkin’s home, he was finely and neatly 
dressed. 

Satisfied, happy, expectant, and in gay mood, 
he went down the steps, and across the pave- 
ment towards the carriage in waiting. Before, 
however, he could enter therein, a hand was 
laid on his shoulder detainingly, and he saw 


beside him a genteel-looking person, appa- | 
| the speedy release, after the business routine 


rently a gentleman who looked as like a bride- 





groom as he did himself, in his high black silk 
hat, broad-cloth coat, and patent leather boots. 
To Fred he said :— 

‘Stay! don’t go into the carriage just yet. 
Come with me around the corner; you’re 
wanted.”’ 

“IT have not time. No one can want me but 
one. I’m going to be married, man; I’mina 
| hurry.” 
| *Cannot help that ; come on!’’ 
| The tone was low and smooth, but the deter- 
mination of the man was evident; he was in 
| earnest to have Fred accompany him, and so 
Fred reluctantly went with him around the 
| corner. 
| The pleasant spoken but resolute gentleman 
was a detective officer in disguise. There had 
' been a murder done some weeks before in a 
| far away city. The description of the mur- 
| derer was in the officer’s pocket, all full powers 
for arrest, etc. The living likeness to that de- 
scription was in the person and entire appear- 
ance of Mr. Fred Felixson, of City. And 
yet he was innocent; he was not the man; it 
was a terrible coincidence of likeness—a mis- 
take in identity. 

He was hurried by his captors—for there 
were two others at hand—to the depot; and 
when he remonstrated, they hushed him up; 
would not listen to him ; and when he sostoutly 
turned on them and fought them, he was 
knocked down, beaten, overcome, and for days 
after was insensible, and hardly was himself 
when he found he was a captive in prison. 
He was told that he had written by permission 
twice to his people; that he had a fever, and 
was delirious for weeks ; that to judges, jury, 
and audience at the trial, he was evidently the 
guilty man. His likeness to the right man 
had been to him terribly fatal. So he was to 
be a prisoner for life. Te had given his name 
as Joshua Brent, instead of his own, to which 
he did not wish even a stain to be attached. 
His letters, from some causes unknown, never 
reached their destinations. Well, then, time 
passed on, very sad, heartrending, terrible for 
Fred Felixson, and a time of trouble, indeed, 
for Ida; a time of suspense and grief for John 
Jacob Smith, the faithful servant, as well as 
for the lawyer and friends. Smith and Lawyer 
Smithley continued to hold on to the property, 
increase the wealth, and keep “his home”’ in 
order, as he, John Jacob Smith, was ‘sure 
| that Master Fred would some day return.’’ He 
| would not give him up or consider him dead, 
until it was proved to him beyond a doubt. 

Six years gloomily passed; then the storm 
cloud broke and dispersed, and sunlight and 
joy came again, for the real man that had com- 
mitted that and two or so other murders was 
found in the hospital, in that city wherein 
Fred was a captive, sick and dying, and he 
near his last made confession. This caused 
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of preliminary ‘“‘red tape,” of Fred Felixson, 
who, as soon as possible, started for home. 
He speedily recovered from the sudden shock 
of supposed long captivity and its patient 
despair, to life, hope, freedom, and a name 
and character clear. 

Arriving at the ‘‘Hub of the Universe,’’ or 
Boston, he paused there at a hotel for a day’s 
rest. Going out through the city making pur- 
chases, he met Richard Fairforth, his old 
friend, and one of the was-to-be groomsmen 
once. 

That gentleman was greatly surprised at 
Fred’s story, and heartily rejoiced at his re- 
lease and the happy terminatioa of the dark 
affair. Richard had that day reached the 
‘‘Hub’’ on his way home from his five years’ 
or so’s travels. He was at another hotel. 
They agreed to meet for dinner at the hotel of 
Fred Felixson, and after a while for a time 
parted. 

Seeking his room, Fred lost his way, and 
looking about him saw where he took the 
wrong turn; retraced his steps, and was 
quickly, too quickly, descending the stairs, 
when his heel caught in a torn part of the car- 
pet, tripped him, and he fell some distance, 
hurting himself so much that he had to be 
carried to his room, and a physician summoned. 
The Jatter proclaimed, ‘‘ No bones broken, but 
must remain some days in bed.’’ So when 
Richard called, Fred said :— 

‘“My dear fellow, you see I’m laid up for 
repairs.” 

“Yes, I see, and truly I regret it is so.’’ 

‘You, Dick, are going home to our place. 
You will be my courier, and proclaim my 
coming. Report why and wherefore, will you 
not?” 

“Yes, with pleasure, when you can be up 
again and about your room.”’ 

‘Well, that will be soon.’’ 

Not many days after this was the case, and 
Richard left his friend and delivered his mes- 
sage as you have seen—the day he visited Miss 
Pinkin, and alarmed Miss Milly so much with 
‘a call.”’ Richard had also rejoiced the heart 
of good old John Jacob Smith, who said :— 

‘‘ Just so; I knew it. Sure, I was certain all 
along that kind Master Fred would come home 
and be happy again.”’ 

It did not lessen Fred Felixson’s gladness to 
find this man had been so true and careful, and 
that his property had been so well cared for 
and increased ; better done perhaps than if he 
had been home to manage it himself. Every 
day since coming home he found this and that 
thing preserved that he valued highly. ‘‘ And 
John,’’ said he, ‘‘shall not be as a servant any 
more, but shall be treated as one of us, as a 
valued friend and companion, and shall have 
his room and home in my house while he lives.’’ 

I suppose it would be quite superfluous now 


to fully describe the meeting between Miss | 








Pinkin and Fred Felixson, a little over two 
weeks after her receiving his letter. They 
noted changes in each other. She was paler 
and more mature, yet not aged much. He was 
much graver, sadder, and older looking; his 
once luxuriant black hair was thinner, and had 
here and there many pure white hairs ; yet he 


| had stood it better than one could expect a 


person could possibly stand such a trial. Suf- 
fice it to tell, that it was a satisfying and an 
entire reuniting of the lovers; it was an ex- 
ceedingly happy coming together, never to part 
more after they should marry at an early com- 
ing date. 

Before Fred left Miss Pinkin, with his friend 

Richard Fairforth, for the Miner’s Arms Hotel, 
whereat they were stopping, Fred said to her, 
lovingly and laughingly :— 

“Now, Ida, my darling, now that we have 
fixed on our wedding day, we will both try to 
be present at the ceremony, I hope. I shall 
exert all my strength and ability to overcome 
every obstacle, should any arise, so as to be on 
hand.”’ 

**Nothing, I trust, will mar our happiness, 
dear Fred.”’ 

Meanwhile those other two had not wasted 
their time. In the passage of those weeks and 
days Richard Fairforth improved his opportu- 
nities, in offering kind and marked attentions 
to the lively and lovely Miss Effie Lettring, 
just six years younger than himself, all which 
she accepted graciously, quietly, and grew ra- 
diantly happy the while. Their glances of 
eyes, their word tones were very loving in- 
deed,.and they rapidly grew better acquainted, 
speedily both learned love-lessons, and solved 
the “riddles of love.’’ To them, those days 
seemed full of golden moments. So that on 
Fred’s first night with Ida, he on taking leave 
of her near the after-side of midnight, and 
wanting Richard to go to the hotel with him, 
had to eall: “Dick! Dick, come! What does 
keep you?’’ several times before that gentle- 
man appeared with the beautifully blushing 
Effie. 

From this you see Fred had not learned 
Richard’s secret at that time, else he would 
have given him a longer interview with Effie, 
and so prolonged his own with Ida. 

A few days after and these two gentlemen 
left for their homes to see to their affairs. 
Fred, too, besides had friends and acquaint- 
ances to call and see, and much pieparation to 
make for his—he hoped—real marriage. 

The two good sisters—the Miss Waysends— 
concluded their visit to Miss Pinkin, but at the 
urgent solicitation of that lady, backed by the 
request and wish of Effie, the latter was allowed 
to stay and prolong her visit indefinitely. 

Then they saw the two gentlemen pretty 
often during the following nine to twelve 
weeks, as one or the other, sometimes both, 
made flying visits, a day or twoat a time, there, 
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So Ida was Fred’s attraction. 
Richard’s attraction thither. 

‘““What do you think, dear, of the love and 
constancy of the two dear friends of ours?”’ 
one evening Richard in low tones asked Effie. 

“It is very noble and beautiful, Richard.’ 

“Do you know, Effie, dearest, that you and 
I easily might follow suit? it’s an excellent 
example, truly. We may be as loving and 
true.”’ 

‘*Yes, dear; I agree with you, certainly.” 

‘‘T have been thinking, dear Effie, since Fred 
told me the day was agreed upon for theirs, 
that we might be married at the same time. If 


So Effie was 





it suits you, why may we not have a double | 


wedding ?”’ 

“It will suit me ; so then, dear, why not, in- 
deed? But, dear Richard, are you sure that on 
that day no one will speed away with you as 
they did that day with Mr. Felixson?’’ 

‘*No danger at all, Effie, my love; no one 
will call for me, as I do not look like any one 
else, 1’m sure.”’ 

“‘ And Richard, dear, you are certain you will 
not sit in an easy chair, smoke bachelor fash- 
ion, forget poor me, and the time of day, if I 
agree to wed you on the same day Ida and Fred 
get married ?”’ 

‘No; no fear, dearest Effie, I cannot forget 
either you, or such a coming happy day.”’ 

‘*Well, then, be it as you will, for know, dear 

tichard, I love you too dearly to go counter to 
your wishes.”’ 

Late in the autumn following, on a beautiful 
inoonlight evening, most of the friends of ‘‘the 
other time’ reassembled in church to see Ida 
and Effie married to Fred and Richard. 

But a new set of aids they had to select, as 
some of the bridemaids, some of the grooms- 
men themselves were married, or away far dis- 
tant from Miller Bend. However, the Rev. B. 
Q. Honcelong, D.D., who had been disap- 
pointed officially ‘‘that other time,’’ gladly 
agreed to perform, when invited, the double 
ceremony, uniting two pairs of destinies. 

He was a tall, venerable, fine-looking man, 
extremely neat in dress and dignified in man- 
ners. They all—the bridal party—looked their 
very best—certainly they were all very happy. 
The ceremony was short, impressive, and sol- 
emn ; and after all was over Ida was Mrs. Felix- 
son and Effie was Mrs. Fairforth. 

teturning from church to the cottage of the 
‘‘late’’sMiss Pinkin, the bridal party and the 
invited guests had a reception, an elegant re- 
past, and a review of splendid, costly gifts 
intended for the brides. 

Thus our story ends well, for to the best of 
this historian’s knowledge, and he was very 
intimate with them, they four people lived 
happily ever after. The guests were delighted, 
too, and a pleasanter, jollier, splendid bridal 
trip than these four made together to Lake 
George, Saratoga, and Niagara Falls, never 





was before, or since, or will be, made by any 
lovers—could not be happier than theirs. 

Miss Betsy and Miss Milly Waysend were 
glad at the happy state of their nieces’ affairs ; 
they brought presents, and both were there at 
the double joy. 

Later Miss Milly said: ‘‘If that noise, that 
day at Ida Pinkin’s, was not a call, which now 
I by no means am so certain it was, yet it was 
for something, I know it was. I take it wasa 
sign, or token, or warning of good. So it was— 
now !”’ 

Before they left the cottage for the church, 
Kitty remarked: “I’ll niver lave ye, Miss 
Pinkin, again.’’ 

“You never shall, Kitty, my dear,” said 
Miss Pinkin. 
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SEED 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 
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BROADCAST over the world we sow 
Seeds of evil, seeds of good, 

Weak and powerful, high and low, 
Linked in human brotherhood. 

What we scatter we never know: 
Out of small things cometh great ; 

Weeds spring up and daffodils blow, 
Harvests ripen early and late. 


Sown in gladness or sown in pain, 
Frailest seedlings strike firm root, 
Quick to vigor and growth attain, 
Bearing sweet or bitter fruit. 
Never one do we drop in vain, 
Each, recorded, angels keep, 
Softly counting the loss or gain 
Men therefrom will some time reap, 
Drones or workers in life’s bee-hive— 
All we do or leave undone, 
Duties that for fulfilment strive, 
Things imperfect, just begun, 
Seed-like, after us still survive. 
Woe to careless hand or heart! 
Weeds and thistles the swiftest thrive, 
Rarest buds are slow to start. 


Noble action, or word, or thought, 
Helps another to the light, 

Guides him into the path he sought, 
Teaches what is best and right. 

Work in secret and silence wrought, 
Foolish words unthinking said, 

Each with blessings or curses fraught, 
Influence eternal shed. 


- 


Broadcast over the world we sow 
Seeds of evil, seeds of good, 
Heedless trample and grind them low, 
Life’s true aim misunderstood. 
What we scatter we never know; 
Out of small things cometh great, 
Weeds spring up and daffodils blow, 
Nature's law inviolate. 


oe S>-— 


KNOWLEDGE, economy, and labor are virtues 
of a civilized man ; they form the most durable 
basis of society and the surest spring of indi- 
vidual welfare. Riches, consequently, are the 
fruit of knowledge, economy, and labor. 


@ 
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FATHER WILL’S DAUGHTER. 
¥ROM THE FRENCH. 





BY RITTA. 





VIII. 

On the wedding day the Hennebants’ vanity 
and love of display successfully conquered 
their natural avarice. Every acquaintance in 
Varaville and the neighboring towns received 
an invitation to the magnificent wedding din- 
ner. Barrels of sparkling cider were placed at 
intervals all over the inclosure ready for any 
one to imbibe from. Catharine, arrayed in a 
white silk dress, purchased in Caen, and a 
splendid diamond cross, was the admiration of 
the whole country. A band, composed of ten 
musicians, enlivened the guests, who supped 
and danced throughout the whole night. Wine 
flowed abundantly on the plentiful tables ar- 
ranged for the rich farmers and notable men of 
the neighborhood ; bows of various colored rib- 
bons were placed on each young lady’s plate, 
and baskets filled with cakes and bunns were 
carried around everywhere. One hundred 
musket salutes were fired on the return of the 
new bridegroom from church ; the whole neigh- 
borhood uniting with the Hennebants in cele- 
brating this important day. Pacdme had him- 
self given an entire new sacerdotal vestment 
to the priest who performed the ceremony ; it 
seemed as though he could not give away and 
do enough to satisfy his overjoyed heart. 
Catharine received the congratulations and 
numerous compliments of the assembled guests 
with grave simplicity mingled with sadness ; 
glancing involuntarily towards the sea witha 
scarcely suppressed sigh many times before the 
close of the festivities. 

Father Will, who had witnessed the marriage 
ceremony at the church, compelled himself, for 
his daughter’s sake, to appear at the wedding 
festivities. While in the church he felt as 
though he was attending his daughter's fune- 
ral rather than a happy. event in her life ; 
knowing in his own heart—notwithstanding 
Catharine’s attempts to persuade him to the 
contrary—that on that day and in that place 
they were both burying all their hopes of real 
happiness. Catharine once Pacdme’s wife, the 
sweet and tender intercourse hitherto existing 
between the devoted, self-sacrificing daughter 
and affectionate father would be sadly inter- 
rupted if not wholly terminated. Since his 
daughter's promise to Pacdme a gloomy sad- 
ness had settled on him. His sufferings in- 
creased in proportion as he strove to conceal 
them from his daughter, sometimes almost 
causing him to repulse her from him, in his 
dread of revealing his despair to her, thus caus- 
ing her more unhappiness. Thanks to Farmer 
Hennebant’s interposition, he had regained his 
old position of guard. Then he felt one joyful 
moment, which vanished almost instantly at 
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the recollection of why and from whom ie had 
received it. 

In the midst of all that gayety Father Will 
sought to drown his sorrow by drinking, but 
the first glassful almost choked him, and find- 
ing his attempts to wear even a semblance of 
joy quite vain, he retired at an early hour. As 
he was passing before the Clos-Pommier, light- 
ed by a cold moon, he stopped; some one had 
torn off the last bill of sale posted on the gate. 
A few shreds of the yellow paper still flitted 
to and fro in the evening breeze. “Ah! poor 
Fulgence! poor Simon !’’ he said ; and although 
he had the key in his pocket, he passed on. 

The next morning Catharine laid aside her 
rich dress and brilliant diamonds. She locked 
them up in a closet and could not be induced 
to appear in them again. When her husband 
insisted upon her wearing them on the follow- 
ing Sunday, she firmly refused him. 

“T brought you no dowry,” she said; ‘‘it is 
not proper for me to appear in such rich ap- 
parel.’”’ 

Allhis persuasion was in vain ; she would not 
alter her resolution, neither would she open 
the drawers filled with dresses, mantles, and 
bonnets for her use, which Pacéme had pur- 
chased in the city. 

**Do not annoy her any longer,’’ said Farmer 
Hennebant, to Pacdme, when he was urging 
hertouse them. ‘‘ Nothing will wear out in this 
way, and all will come out new some day.”’ 

Catharine fully verified Pacéme’s eulogies of 
her extreme economy and order. She had a 
place for everything, and was particular to 
have everything put in its appointed place; the 
whole house shone with extreme neatness and 
brightness only produced by the refined and 
delicate touch of a female hand. Regularity 
and order prevailed throughout the house, to 
Pacdme’s intense satisfaction. 

Pacdme turned triumphantly to his father. 
** Aha!” said he, then, ‘‘is not her active care 
and watchfulness worth fifteen hundred or two 
thousand pounds a year to us?” 

‘Yes, yes,’’ answered Farmer Hennebant; 
“but a little ready money harms no one.”’ 

United outwardly to Catharine, Pacdme re- 
doubled his efforts to gain her heart. He 
dreaded the shock which Jean’s return would 
produce on her, and through a thousand atten- 
tions he designed to win her love, which he 
knew full well he did not possess as yet. Catha- 
rine resigned herself to these attentions, rather 
than accepted them ; stili Pacéme was not dis- 
couraged. But irritation sometimes succeeded 
to tenderness ; his naturally quick temper gain- 
ing the mastery, he spoke harshly to his wife. 
On such occasions she never complained, nei- 
ther did she ever thank him when he was affec- 
tionate and kind toward her. 

It seemed as though Catharine had deter- 
mined on the course she intended to pursue, 
but a thought of the kind had never occurred 
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to her. She acted thus because it was impossi- 
ble for her to act otherwise. She no longer felt 
that she had a heart. Since her parting with 
Simon all was empty, void. Now that she was 
married she became fully sensible of the vast 
sacrifice she had made to her real sentiments. 
Beyond her positive and scrupulous duty to 
him, her husband shared no part of her life. 
Farmer Hennebant, who always found her up 
by daylight, either engaged with her household 
duties or with a needle or bobbin in her hands, 
failed to understand how she could merit the 
slightest reproach; but PacOme, who adored 
her, only found in this equality of temper and 
exact, frigid regularity, a thousand causes for 
anger. 

** You expect too much ; you worry her,’’ his 
father would say to him sometimes. 

Then the son would stamp his foot impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Ah!’? he would answer, ‘‘I did not 
think it possible to love her as I love her 
now!’’ 

The remembrance of Jean stood ever present 
between Catharine and himself with the un- 
shaken firmness of a brazen wall. Pacdme felt 
it was so, and consequently his hate increased 
daily against the sailor. Catharine on her part 
was living under such constant constraint as 
to materially impair her health. The beautiful 
colors of her fine complexion wholly disap- 
peared, leaving her sad and pale looking; she 
was slowly wasting away day by day. As for 
Father Will, he still obstinately refused to oc- 
cupy the Clos-Pommier, which remained tightly 
closed, and showed himself very rarely at the 
If{ennebants’ farm. Never before had he made 
such long and frequent circuits, his object was 
to avoid every one, feeling it utterly impossible 
to chat lightly and gayly with the villagers as 
had been his wont. He was continually haunt- 
ed by the idea that if he had used his means 
with less prodigality, Catharine and Simon 
would now be happy. ‘‘ Ah!” said he, ‘‘my 
imprudence has ruined all.’’ 

He, who hitherto had scarcely given one 
thought to money, now carefully hoarded cent 
by cent the small gains from the hard labor by 
which he lived. In the morning he fished; in 
the afternoon he labored in the fields or em- 
ployed his time in calking ships. His food was 
the shell-fish which he picked up along the 
rocks, and sea-birds which he shot in his cir- 
cuits. His ambition was to repay the Henne- 
bants every cent he ever owed them. The 
weight of this debt crushed him still more, if 
possible, since he had become connected with 
them. 

The notary’s letter informing Simon of his 
unexpected inheritance from his godfather 
reached the sailor at a port on the Baltic Sea. 
Simon’s joy was scarcely to be deseribed. Ob- 
taining the captain’s permission to leave the 
vessel there, he returned by the most direct 
route into France, Before reaching Varaville, 








however, be heard of Catharine’s marriage. It 
was a terrible shock to him, falling with the 
force of a thunderbolt on his hopeful yet fear- 
ing heart; for, from the first news of his good 
fortune, he felt a presentiment that such a 
desolation of his newly excited hopes of hap- 
piness awaited him. ‘‘Ah! she has obeyed me 
only tuo quickly,’’ was the single cry of self- 
love which this noble, self-sacrificing, devoted 
man permitted himself to utter. 

Ilis first care on arriving at Varaville was to 
hasten to Father Daisy’s, where, as he was in- 
formed, Father Will still continued to reside. 
The old guard gave one joyful bound at the 
sight of this dear son of his adoption, and 
clasped him tightly in his arms. 

“Oh, why did she marry Pacdme!”’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘Do not reproach her, I desired her to do 
so,’’ replied Simon. He then requested per- 
mission from Father Will to settle up his af- 
fairs with the Hennebants, the first cause of 
their misfortunes and consequent unhappi- 
ness. ‘*Then you will be at liberty to enjoy 
the Clos-Pommier without any compunctions,”’ 
said Jean. 

Father Wiil immediately consented. From 
Simon he could accept any favor; as he him- 
self would have done anything:in his power for 
this cherished friend and associate of his own 
lamented son. But at the same time that his 
beloved house was restored to him, he declared 
to Jean that he had no intention of returning 
to live in it. 

‘Catharine is there no longer; how could I 
stay there without her?’ he said. ‘‘Have lL 
not rightly guessed your intention of leaving 
the country? You would not remain with 
me.”’ 

While Simon, with unwearied kindness, was 
seeking for a neat, convenient little cottage for 
the purpose of removing Father Will into it, 
Pacdme and Catharine were just learning of his 
arrival. At this information PacOme changed 
color; he looked at his wife ; she was greatly 
agitated. His quick temper became insfantly 
excited. 

‘*Tfa! behold the rich man,”’ said he; ‘‘ Jean 
can have as many wives now as he pleases.’’ 

Catharine made no reply. 

‘*Will vou not go to congratulate him on his 
new fortune?’’ added Pac6éme, with bitter sar- 
casm. 

‘**T will certainly see him,” she replied, then ; 
‘but it will not be with such a motive.” 

‘You will see him, Simon!’’ cried Pacéme. 

““Why should I not see him? He has been 
like a brother, always acting kind and thought- 
ful towards us. If I were not to see him, he 
would have perfect right to accuse me of in- 
gratitude.”’ 

PacOdme’s hands were grasping the back of a 
chair; he raised it violently from the floor and 
dashed it in pieces. 
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‘*You shall not go!’’ he exclaimed. 
Catharine looked at him with cool presence 
of mind. “If you find any just cause for re- 
proach in my conduct tell me of it, and I will 
repair my faults; but to prevent my acting ac- 
cording to the express dictates of my conscience 
is wholly beyond your power.’’ 

His wife’s undaunted sang-froid exasperated 
PacOdme; his face grew livid with highly- 
wrought passion. He was beside himself—so 
blinded by anger as scarcely to know what he 
did. 

“T forbid your seeing him!’ he exclaimed, 
with his hand raised. 

**It is useless,’’ answered Catharine. 

Pacéme’s raised hand fell on Catharine’s 
shoulder with savage brutality. Then seizing 
her by the arm, he shook her roughly, and 
pushed her violently against Farmer Henne- 
bant’s arm-chair. He appeared to be a raving 
lunatic. 

Catharine tucked up her sleeve, and rested 
her finger on her bruised flesh. ‘‘I was will- 
ing to tell him that I liad only yielded to the 
force of circumstancer,’’ she said; ‘‘he can 
judge for himself now.’’ 

She went slowly out; Pacdme, closing his 
eyes as though suddenly stunned, fell back 
into the arm-chair just left by his wife, com- 
pletely crushed by the full consciousness of his 
brutal conduct. When Catharine returned he 
made no inquiries respecting her absence, or, 
indeed, did he ever make the slightest refer- 
ence to it on any occasion afterwards. Pacdme 
felt that he was conquered. 

As Father Will had foreseen, Simon remained 
but a short time in Cabourg. All of his ac- 
quaintances congratulated him on his good 
fortune, and spoke of a happiness which he 
never more hoped for. The sight of Catharine 
with Pacdme excited and overwhelmed him to 
a terrible degree. Fearing the consequences 
of remaining longer, he determined to flee 
away, never resting till land and water sepa- 
rated himself and his successful rival. Among 
all the events which transpired during his fatal 
absence, one thing especiaily astonished him ; 
namely, the concessions made by Pacdme to 
Father Will. Simple disinterestedness had 
hitherto never actuated his conduct, conse- 
quently it was totally unlooked fer in him. 
Servais, who was enraged at the Hennebants 
on account of a suit which Pacdme had brought 
against him, one day, while in an ill-humor, 
related to Simon afterwards the conversation 
which had caused his overtures. 

‘‘T understand all now,”’ said Simon. 

This fresh information increased Father 
Will’s deep grief. “Ah, why did not my 
daughter resist him as decidedly as myself?’’ 
he cried. 

Simon represented to him that she had acted 
entirely for his benefit. 

‘*Well, well! wherefore? I could have suf- 








fered ; I was not born in cotton,’’ bluntly re- 
plied the old guard. 

After a month’s sojourn in the place, Simon 
one morning: announced to Father Will his in- 
tention of returning to a seafaring life again. 

“‘I have reasoned with myself in vain, it is 
useless ; I gain-nothing by it. I love Catharine 
just as fondly as ever; I must place hundreds 
of leagues between us. If I overcome my feel- 
ings I will return; if I die everything will be- 
long to you.” 

Father Will passed his hand over his eyes. 
“Tf I was as active on my legs as in times past, 
I would follow you,” he answered. ‘Now I 
am forced to remain in this place as long as I 
linger on.’’ 

Simon’s departure calmed the constant irri- 
tation in which Pacéme had been living ever 
since his arrival. He breathed more freely the 
moment he was assured that the same district 
no longer contained them both. Catharine 
permitted no emotion whatever to escape her 
at the news of this separation which might 
prove eternal. The only visible alteration in 
her usual deportment was that of remaining a 
longer time engaged in prayer in the church 
which she daily attended. 

Liberated from the fears which tormented 
him, PacOme appeared more affable, and, as 
during their first wedding days, he surrounded 
his wife with every care and attention ; but his 
anxious desire to please was accompanied by a 
kind of unnatural timidity and a quickness to 
anger, which he overcame with extreme diffi- 
culty. Accustomed to seeing all vield to him, 
he could not comprehend the firm resistance 
which he met witb in the heart of her whom he 
had chosen. Wh:.t could this Jean Simon pos- 
sess that he hac not? That she loved him 
when she was free, was quite evident to him; 
but that she was not happy now as Pacéme’s 
wife and mistress of the finest farm in the 
place possible for her to select, filled him with 
astonishment, and at intervals with a rage 
which burst forth with the startling force of a 
rocket. The same calmness and the same pa- 
tience, the same gentleness and the same firm- 
ness welcomed him in these new attempts in 
which his heart and his pride were interested 
in the same degree. But, through a singular 
secret working of the heart, whose power is to 
be divined rather than explained, in proportion 
as he recognized the uselessness of his strug- 
gles to gain her heart, his love increased and 
his pride diminished. Despair conquered his 
wrath. 

One day as they were standing alone before 
some half-consumed brands, both of them silent 
and sad, Pacdme took Catharine’s hand in his. 
The eyes of that hard man were moist. 

“You are my wife and you are good,”’ he 
said; ‘“‘why do you testify so little affection 
for me?”’ 

Catharine’s heart was touched. She scarcely 
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recognized him by this plaintive expression of 
feeling. 

“Ido all that Ican,”’ said she ; “‘have I failed 
in any duty?” 

Pacéme shook his head. 
reproach you for, except that you do not love 


‘*T have nothing to 


me. Itis my daily and hourly grief.”’ 

Catharine could not deceive him; she turned 
away her head without any response. 

‘*You know very well, however, how I have 
restored all to your father,” he resumed; ‘I 
have confessed my faults and compensated for 
them to the best of my ability.” 

This time Catharine started like a wounded 
person at the surgeon’s probing. ‘‘Do not 
speak of that,’ she said; “‘there are some 
things best not to be recalled.” 

Pacdme gave her one look which she knew 
full well. Then with a sudden, angry impulse 
he raised his hands; but he met his wife’s eyes 
looking tranquilly at him. 

**Do you think that I fear to die, now that 
my father is so carefully provided for ?”’ 

Pacdme’s anger instantly fled; he sank ona 
chair subdued and stunned. ‘Ah! if I have 
wronged you, you are terribly revenged,” he 
murmured. 


iL. 
EVER since Simon’s departure Father Will 
had lived in profound solitude ; in the evening 
he lighted his pipe and shut himself up with 
the chest, from whence he drew slowly, piece 
after piece, Fuigence’s garments. His only as- 
sociates were the poor Daisys, whom he visited 
oceasionally. He never even saw Catharine 
anymore. This old guard, whom all had found 
so kind and communicative, was now hiding, 
like a wounded wolf, out of every one’s sight. 
In order not to see his daughter, he left his 
cottage by daylight, never returning thither 
until he thought it too late to meet her. He 
breakfasted under a hedge, off of a piece of 
bread, and dined here and there. But when, 
by chance, he surprised some children robbing 
an apple-tree, he whistled loudly to warn them 
of his approach in time to flee away. 
Catharine had gone at least twenty times te 
her father’s cottage without ever finding him 
there. A little girl, whom he had taken out 
of charity, and to enable her to gain a few 
pennies, invariably answered that the old 
guard had gone out to work in the fields. She 
suspected her father from fleeing from her. It 
was a sad blow to her, her conscience telling 
her truly how little she merited such treat- 
ment. One evening, determined to see him, 
she seated herself behind a tree on the road- 
side, which Father Will was obliged to pass in 
order to reach his bed. As soon as he came 
near her, she rose up. Father Will, very 
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much agitated, looked at her from where he 
had suddenly paused. 

**Is it you?” he said. 

“You do not expect to see me any more?’’ 
she replied, in a voice suffocated with tears. 

Father Will made no answer. He was not 
less affected than she, but still clung with the 
tenacity of a drowning man to his settled con- 
viction that Catharine had no possible right to 
become the wife of any man save Simon. 

‘* You are cruel,’’ said Catharine, earnestly ; 
‘if I did not respect you so much, I would say 
unjust. Simon himself fuily justifies me. 
What shall I do between a husband I cannot 
love and a father who loves me no longer ?’’ 

These sad words melted the ice with which 
her father appeared to have encased his heart. 
He stretched out his arms and inclosed her in 
them. 

**Love you no longer!’’ he exclaimed, amidst 
a shower of kisses. ‘‘ You cannot think so?’’ 

‘Then why do you flee away from me?” 

“You are right, little one. But what was I 
todo? Iseemed continually to hear Fulgence’s 
voice reproachfully ringing in my ears. He 
wished you to be Simon’s wife ; and I could 
not feel that you were right in marrying 
another.” 

The father and daughter remained together 
a long time, Catharine never ceasing to look 
at him, to take his hands gently in hers, to em- 
brace him with an affection and rapture which 
proved the depths of that tender, sacrificing 
love she had devoted so nobly tohim. As he 
constantly reverted to his deep regret at her 
marriage with Pacdme, against whom his ani- 
mosity had not decreased one iota, she said :— 

**You must forgive me now,” with a sweet, 
submissive look. “If I erred, it was not for 
myself.’ 

Before leaving, Catharine pleasantly ar- 
ranged to dine with her father twice a week, 
and out of two mornings in every week she 
was to spend an hour at his cottage in looking 
over and mending his clothes, and also over- 
seeing his household affairs. When they parted, 
Father Will could not realize how he had ex- 
isted so long without seeing his dearly loved 
daughter. He made her promise again and 
again not to fail in her appointments, and he 
had a thousand last words to say to her. 

*‘Oh, what happy evenings we will pass to- 
gether!’ he murmured many times to himself. 

That interview quickened and refreshed 
Catharine’s entire being. She re-entered Pa- 
cdme’s house with a lighter heart and a deeper 
resignation to her fate. Pacdme submitted to 
the arrangement she had made with little op- 
position, although he did not approve of his 
wife leaving the farm. He was becoming ac- 
customed by degrees, though almost imper- 
ceptibly to himself, to do whatsoever she 
wished ; but the certainty under which he dwelt 
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that his wife returned in no respect the love he | long requiring skilful nursing, his convales- 
would lavish on her, embittered his whole ex- | cence demanded quite as much skill in its man- 
istence. The more resigned she appeared, at- | agement. Then his daughter-in-law showed 
tentive to the exact fulfilment of every duty, her authority gained over him by her gentle 
kind to all, and discreet in her behavior, the | firmness. When he revolted against the con- 
greater was his chagrin. Sometimes when | finement, threatening to return to his old hab- 
alone he had terrible paroxysms of despair; | its, she only had to speak. He murmured. 
then, burying his clenched hands in his hair, indeed, a little, but yielded to all she requirec 
and the scalding tears coursing down his | of him. 
cheeks, he would exclaim, with transports of “You are right,’’ he said, one day to his son. 
frantic rage, ‘‘Ah, Simon! Simon! if yoa re- | ‘Catharine is as gentle as a lamb; but under 
turn, I will have your life!’’ | the fleece one can feel that she has horns like 
In the meanwhile Farmer Hennebani was a ram.’’ 
taken sick. At first it was only a slight fever, | ‘Ah! do you understand now how she has 
then the disease increased, and, notwithstand- | bewitched me?” said Pacéme. 
ing the old man’s harassing fear of the expense | An ineident proved that Catharine knew 
and horror of all medicine, it was necessary to | how much authority she had gained over 
call in a physician. The latter prescribed | Farmer Hennebant. One day a poor woman 
positive rest, and left a prescription for some | stopped at the farm-house door to beg. Catha- 
remedies, adding that he would call again the | rine took a loaf of bread from the pantry, and 
next day. Thus Farmer Hennebant, who had | gave it to her. 
never had a headache in his life, and swallowed ‘* A whole loaf of bread to one person !”’ said 
his ten cups of coffee a day without a motion | Farmer Hennebant. ‘What are you think- 
of his eye-brows, declared in vain he would | ing of?” 


not go to bed. When disease attacks a strong, ‘She is a mother, and has two children,’’ 
vigorous man, who has never even wavered, it | answered Catharine. 
is often exceedingly dangerous, and he suc- “That makes no difference. If you think it 


cumbs to the first shock in an alarming manner. | necessary to give a whole loaf to all the beg- 
Three days after the physician’s first visit, | gars, we will never have enough in the house. 

Farmer Hennebant’s life was in extreme peril. | It is too much.”’ 

Catharine, who had never left the house, sta- ‘*Well,’’ said Catharine, “do not scold me. 

tioned herself from that time by his pillow and | [I will not eat any dinner, and that will be the 

watched over him with untiring solicitude, | same as though nothing had been given away.” 

discouraged neitherby the long sleepless nights Farmer Hennebant shrugged his shoulders. 

nor the ill humors and quick passions of this | “You are provoked because I am right,’* he 

man, who had been accustomed all his life to | said, believing she was not speaking seriously. 

rising with the first peep of day. In order to In the evening Catharine tasted nothing on 

nurse him with greater vigilance, she relin- | the table. 

quished her dinners with Father Will, to whom “You are not hungry?” said Pacdme. 

she only paid short visits, returning quickly ‘Not very,” answered Catharine, glancing 

to the invalid’s bed-side. If Farmer Henne- | at Farmer Hennebant. 

bant did often vex her, he always ended by The farmer dropped his eyes on to his plate. 

submitting to the calm power which presented The following day another poor woman hap- 

his medicine to him, or pacified him gently in | pened to stop at the door. Farmer Hennebant 

his restless moments. Before the elapse of | rose upand carried her a loaf of bread, looking 

three weeks she had gained over the old farmer | quite crabbed, although he slipped some money 

an unbounded influence from which he tried | into her hand at the same time. 

no longer to escape. ‘“Will you eat this evening?” he said after- 
One evening, although exhausted with weari- | ward to his daughter-in-law, patting her on 

ness, she continued refusing to be relieved by | the cheek. 

a servant, Farmer Hennebant drew her down Farmer Hennebant had given for the first 








on to the edge of the bed. time, he gave a second. When he had per- 
‘*A daughter could not do more,” he said. formed his deeds of charity, he returned to his 
“‘Am I not yours?” she answered, simply. large arm-chair, shaking his head. ‘The 


For the first time during the many long | most singular thing is, it gives me pleasure,” 
years employed in calculating and contriving he said. ‘‘That is a sure proof that I am 
to enrich himself, the farmer’s heart was | sick.” 


touched. He embraced Catharine. When his health was fully re-established, 
“Go now; you shall lose nothing by it,” he | they celebrated that happy event by a grand 
said. dinner, which Father Will refused to partake 


Catharine smiled. “Very well; we will | 6f. He could not prevent a cold shudder 
speak on that subject later,” she added. ‘You | creeping over him whenever he saw Pacéme. 
have your ideas about it, and I have mine.” | After this dinner, on which no expense was 


} 


If Farmer Hennebant’s illness had been | spared, PacOme led Catharine aside. 
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“T feel, indeed, that you have saved my 
father’s life. It was your careful attention 
alone which saved him—not the physician’s,”’ 
he said. ‘How is it that you, so good and 
self-sacrificing, cannot pardon me?”’ 

“I bear no malice towards you,’’ answered 
Catharine, much embarrassed. 

‘At least cannot you love me a little?” he 
added. 

“‘T strive to the uttermost of my power.” 

Pacéme’s violent temper had entirely disap- 
peared. Instead of striking the nearest arti- 
cle with his fist, and raving, as he had never 
failed to do before, he drew a legal document 
from his pocket and presented it to Catharine. 

‘*By that paper I leave all my property to 
you at my death,’’ he said. ‘It is not just, 
after having lived with me, you should only 
have the small portion secured to you by our 
wedding contract.”’ 

Catharine’s eyes ran over the paper at a 
single glance. ‘‘I, indeed, thank you, Pa- 
céme,”’ she said; “but all the papers in the 
world could have no influence over my affec- 
tions. Rest assured I will always be a chaste 
wife.’”’ Then, tearing up the document, she 
threw away the pieces. 

Pacéme quietly looked on without uttering a 
sound; but the next day he had another one 
drawn up, and in Catharine’s presence he in- 
closed it in a small trunk, beseeching her to 
keep the key of it. ‘‘This will force you to 
think of me when I am dead,”’ he said, sadly. 

His extreme gentleness grieved Catharine’s 
naturally tender heart. She could have braved 
any amount of rude treatment with an un- 
daunted mien. Before such constant perse- 
vering tenderness her courage failed, leaving 
her as weak as an infant. 


“‘ Now that he is so good, Iam more unhappy 
than ever,’’ she said to Father Will. 

“There is no one good but Jean,’ replied 
the old guard, still obstinate in his affection. 

From that time Catharine prayed with a sin- 
cere heart for all forgetfulness of her love for 
Sicaon, and the awakening in her heart of a 
wife’s true love for her husband, as she had 
always exercised towards him the self-denial 
of one. She never left the church, during her 
daily attendance, without earnestly beseeching 
God for power to erase his image from her 
heart, of whom she thought unceasingly. Then 
she would return to the farm with a lighter 
step, desirous to please her husband to the ut- 
termost of her ability ; but at the sight of Pa- 
come a cold shudder ran through her, chilling 
her tothe heart. However, and notwithstand- 
ing her candid nature revolted at all hypocrisy, 
she forced herself to act with more complacency 
and affection towards him, maintaining the 
greatest attention and consideration for his 


every wish, whether regarding her dress or ac- | 


tions. Farmer Hennebant, who adored his 
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daughter-in-law, perceived the change, and 
rejoiced at it. 

‘* Well, well! are you pleased now ?” he said 
one day to Pacéme. 

‘Ah! that is not what I long for,’’ said Pa- 
céme, who, through a torturing instinct, was 
‘warned that this change was wrought more by 
constant struggling than any awakened love 
for himself. 

One Sunday in the early spring, Servais, who 
was coming out of a public house in Cabourg, 
met Pacéme, towards whom he bore considera- 
ble malice, aroused by the numerous rebukes 
administered to him by Pacéme on the subject 
of his indiscretions. He assumed a good-na- 
tured air. 

‘*You have always ill-used me,’’ he said, 
‘‘and I would have a perfect right to feel 
spiteful towards you; but I am not wicked, 
and I wish to give you some good advice. A 
fisherman told me that Simon was in Honfleur ; 
he is certain he saw him on the pier.”’ 

‘* Ah, Simon!’ said PacOme, who became as 
white as a winding-sheet. 

‘Yes, I warn you on Catharine’s account. 
Your wife is pretty, and people say that she 
loved him once. Take care, accordingly, that 
she does not make a fool of you.” 

Passion fired Pacdme’s blood. With one 
leap he caught Servais by his throat, and half 
strangled him. 

‘You see these hands!’’ said he, with glaring 
red eyes; ‘‘1 will make a cravat for Simon out 
of them.’”’ Then, pushing him roughly down 
on to the sand, he ran to the river bank, where 
he had a sail-boat anchored. 

Servais rose up, growling like a mastiff. 
‘‘ All right,’’ he said; ‘‘I have done you more 
harm than you have ever done to me.” 

In another instant he saw PacOdme unmoor 
his boat, and direct its course towards the sea. 
His sail was unfurled, and he accelerated the 
boat’s motion by long, vigorous strokes with 
his oars. The boat fairly flew, its speed still 
further increased by the outflowing tide. Ser- 
vais looked at the sky. A line of black and 
copper-colored clouds lowered around the hori- 
zon; the wind was strong and rough, rising 
and falling through quick, violent squalls, ac- 
companied by leaping and plunging billows. 

‘Surely the man is crazy!’’ be exclaimed. 
‘There is a fearful storm brewing.”’ 

He rushed to the edge of the shore, but al- 
ready Pacdme’s boat was scarcely to be seen ; 
the shell was tossed to and fro between the 
billows, his white sail alone appearing above 
| the waters, whose roaring prognosticated a 
| terrible storm. Servais, placing his hands be- 
| fore his mouth in the form of a speaking-trum- 
| pet, shouted with all his strength to Pacéme. 
| It was useless; the wind carried the sound 
away. 
| ‘*Upon my word, that did touch him,’ he 
i said. “Why he is as mad asa badger.”’ 
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Twice while walking away he turned to- 
wards the shore. Pacdme was steering for 
Honfleur, his sail dancing like a white dot on 
the sea. 

‘**Hum !’’ resumed Servais, ‘‘ perhaps I have 
committed a folly. His boat runs off like a 


hare just started. And only for news more 


than likely not true at all.” 

In the morning of this same day, Catharine 
had requested permission from her husband to 
absent herself a part of the day, in order to 
take a short excursion with her father. Pa- 
céme had not opposed her wish. The instant 
Servais mentioned Simon’s name, Pacdme was 
convinced that Catharine had had information 
of his return, and intended to see him before 
any one else. This idea penetrated his brain 
like a gimlet, occasioning the madly-aroused 
passions which hastened him wildly on. Had 
a precipice yawned before him, he would have 
gone blindly over it into the gulf beneath. 

Two hours after this scene, Catharine re- 
turned home, rather sooner than she antici- 
pated, on account of the threatening storm. 
After leaving her, Father Will continued his 
walk with the intention of taking his meal 
with the Daisys. 

Night approached ; the wind rose higher and 
higher, clamoring loudly over land and water, 
and one of those terrific tempests, so frequent 
during the approach of the equal days and 
nights, swept the sea. As the old guard ad- 
vanced nearer to the river, he saw a large 
group, composed of fishermen, their wives and 
daughters, apparently much excited, shouting 
and gesticulating towards the sea with heart- 
rending earnestness. Father Will quickened 
his pace to reach this scene, at the mouth of 
the Dives. One of the fishermen pointed out 
to him with his finger a boat, wholly at the 
mercy of the raging waters, driven by the 
waves towards a collection of rocks (called by 
the country people Vaches noires), now covered 
each alternate moment by the surging billows. 
Two or three shreds of the sail still clung to 
the mast. The wind coming from the open 
sea raised the foaming billows to a fearful 
height around that lone man, each one threat- 
ening to engulf him in its dark abyss. 

“The boat is not steered, but there is a man 
on board,’’ said a fisherman. 

“Tf it continues on at such a rate a quarter 
of an hour longer, it will be crushed like an 
egg-she)l against the rocks,” said another. 

Every eye followed the motions of that dis- 
mantled boat, rushing every instant nearer 
and nearer to its impending doom. The sea 
was illumed by a peculiar fallow brilliancy, 
through which not a ray of sunlight passed. 
Not a sign, in the sky above or the sea beneath, 
indicated a lull in the tempest. 

Farmer Hennebant, who was returning from 
Cabourg, whence he had gone to visit a neigh- 
bor, joined the group, attracted thither by the 











unusual excitement, and by the same outcries 
heard by Father Will. 

“What is the matter ?’’ said he to the nearest 
man. 

Father Will, who was shading his eyes with 
his hands, for the purpose of seeing more dis- 
tinctly, suddenly cried out :— 

“Indeed it is Pacdme!” 

Farmer Hennebant threw his arms about 
wildly in the air. 

**My son!”’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes, it is, indeed,’ said Father Will. 
“Look at the red and white flame at the top 
of the mast !’’ 

Farmer Hennebant, terror stricken, turned 
his eyes in every direction. He trembled 
frightfully, and fell down on his knees. 

**He does not know how to swim !’”’ he cried 
out suddenly. 

Two or three women wiped the tears from 
their eyes. Farmer Hennebant tried to rise ; 
he could not govern his trembling limbs, and 
sinking back on to the sand again, he cried in 
an agonized voice :— 

‘*Save him! save him !’’ 

All turned to Father Will, who, notwith- 
standing his advanced age, was known as the 
best seaman on the coast, and the most skilful 
boat manager. He shook his head, looking 
with a solemn countenance on the sad scene 
before him. 

‘‘He is not a Christian,” he murmured ; ‘“‘ he 
has done too much evil.” 

Farmer Hennebant raised partly up, looked 
at the sea, and groaned piteously. ‘‘My God 
have mercy on me!” he cried. 

Then Father Will, who was turning his back 
on the sea, suddenly struck his forehead. 
* Ah!” said he, “‘if some one had gone to Ful- 
gence’s assistance, perhaps his life would have 
been saved.’’ 

He ran to a small boat which was dancing 
in the river, leaped into it with the agility of a 
young man, and speeded it along to the open 
sea. He had searcely reached the line where the 
sea and the river Dives mingle together, when 
the boat partly disappeared in a vortex of sea- 
foam. Some of the women clasped their hands, 
while others fell on their knees near Farmer 
Hennebant. A deep, solemn silence fell on 
those awe-stricken people. Father Will man- 
aged his light skiff with uncommon skill and 
marvellous strength. He was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the dangers of the coast, and 
rowed with irresistible force in order to gain, 
as soon as possible, Pacdme’s boat, which was 
still whirling that doomed man onward to 
speedy destruction. 

The sea lashing with terrific fury against the 
Vaches noires, or Calvados Rocks, and the 
billows leaping, roaring, and plunging over 
them, formed a grand soul-stirring scene, yet 
one calculated to quail the stoutest heart. But 
simple, tender-hearted Father Will seemed as 
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though endued with courage from on high. 
Keeping Fulgence in his thoughts as a guiding 
star, and with Christian charity in his heart, 
he continued on his holy mission, intent alone 
on saving a life only granted at God’s will. 
Back of these dangerous rocks, lying at inter- 
vals along the shore, the beach is divided by 
high shelving ledges of bluish clay, whose as- 
cent is almost impracticable. 

Father Will, while impelling himself edie 
towards the moving boat, frequently turned 
his head to note the distance still separating 
him from Catharine’s husband, whom he could 
already distinguish. Pacdme was seated at the 
foot of the mast, around which his hands were 
clasped with the tenacity of iron. 

“‘ Ah, the unfortunate man!” thought Father 
Will; ‘‘he has lost his rudder.’’ 

Thinking still of Fulgence dashed against 
the rocks, he made his oars fly. When but a 
few fathoms from Pacéme, to whom he shouted 
to take courage, a billow struck the boat’s 
side, upsetting it. Pacdme uttered a despair- 
ing shriek, and disappeared in the seething 
waters. Father Will shot his boat in the direc- 
tion of the wreck, looking all around him. 
The Vaches noires, whose summits were bathed 
every second by the sea, were not twenty steps 
from him. The agitated sea still showed the 
peculiar traces of PacOme’s sudden disappear- 
ance. In an instant after, he saw Pacdme’s 
body roll over with a wave, like an inert mass. 
A shudder ran through Father Will’s veins, 
and dropping the oars he jumped into the 
water. Pacdme, driven back and forth by the 
billows, appeared, then disappeared. Three 
times Father Will plunged after him without 
success, when finally he seized him by the 
arm ; he saw it was folly to attempt regaining 
the boat, which had been carried far away by 
the force of the sea. With a firm hold of the 
helpless man, Father Will struck out for the 
shore, carefully avoiding the Vaches noires; 
and profiting by the incoming waves, he per- 
mitted them to wash him on to the beach; 
then, making a strenuous effort, he advanced 
some distance out of the reach of the raging 
sea, Which had pursued him with merciless 
cruelty, striving to engulf him, with his life- 
less burden, in its strange, mysterious depths. 
Perfectly exhausted, Father Will sank on the 
sand by Pacdme, who, with motionless eyes 
and pulseless heart, lay stretched out, never 
more to wake to the joys or sorrows of this 
mortal life. 

The beholders of this scene ran swiftly along 
the beach to aid the two men; but when they 
arrived, Father Will had already risen upright 
on his old limbs. Farmer Hennebant headed 
the advancing group. 

‘Behold, here is Pacéme!’’ said Father 
Will. “Ah! it is not too soon; my strength 


was failing.”’ 
Farmer Hennebant raised his son’s head, 
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wishing to embrace him, Suddenly he uttered 
a cry, and looked at his hands red with blood. 
**Oh, my God!’’ said he, ‘‘he is wounded.”’ 

Father Will then perceived for the first time 
that the blood was running down over . Pa- 
cdme’s face, no longer bathed by the sea. He 
gently pushed Farmer Hennebant aside, and 
washed the wound free from its covering of 
sand and mud. His skull was fractured in two 
places, exposing the brain. Turning pale at 
the sight of these mortal’ wounds, he gently 
rested Pacdme’s head back again on the sand. 
Farmer Hennebant, who was watching every 
movement, instantly understood what this ac- 
tion implied. 

“ He is dead!” he cried. 

Father Will had not sufficient courage to an- 
swer him. ‘Ah!’ he murmured, ‘ Fulgence 
must have looked so.” 

The solemn precession entered Varaville in 
the evening. Catharine, who was still unac- 
quainted with the sad end of the husband who 
had loved her so passionately, appeared much 
shocked at the sight of his body, already stiff- 
ened in death’s cold embrace. Tears coming 
to her eyes, Farmer Hennebant exclaimed :— 

**T know that you loved him!’ 

For the first time since his daughter’s wed- 
ding, Father Will passed over the door-sill of 
the Hennebant mansion, thinking his daughter 
would now wish him near her. They all 
watched that sad, long night through together. 
Farmer Hennebant sat in one corner near the 
bed on which was stretched Pacéme’s lifeless 
body, forming in the eyes of his weeping father 
a pitiful contrast to his once powerful, hand- 
some son. From time to time this distressed 
father would raise his trembling voice, crying, 
“My poor son! he was so strong, so beauti- 
ful!’ Then he would weep long and violently. 

Pacdme’s interment was very grand and sol- 
emn. His remains were followed to their last 
resting place by most of the inhabitants of 
Varaville, Dives, and Cabourg—Servais among 
the rest, looking exceedingly pale and down- 
cast. 

Never before had Farmer Hennebant and 
Father Will walked voluntarily side by side. 
The old guard could have wept as much as the 
farmer, for this sudden death revived his grief 
for Fulgence, and he felt impressed with the 
solemn idea that he was following his own be- 
loved son to his tomb. 


A few days subsequent to the funeral, Catha- 
rine entered a room in which Farmer Henne- 
bant was seated, and opened before him the 
box in which Pacéme had inelosed the legal 
documents, making over ali his property to his 
wife, in case of his decease. After showing 
them to him, she tore them up and threw the 
pieces into the fire. 

“You are a thoughtful daughter and an hon- 


| est woman in thus giving up your claim,” said 
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Farmer Hennebant ; ‘‘I will remember you for 
it some day.” 


“There is no need of it,” Catharine replied ; | 


“I only desire you to love me always, even 
after I rejoin Father W.il, who is expecting 
me at the Clos-Pommier.’’ 

‘“‘Am I to remain alone, then?’ cried Farmer 
Hennebant, uneasily. 

‘‘Has not my father remained alone also a 
long time ?”’ 

Farmer Hennebant, without answering her, 
looked slowly around him. The idea of soli- 
tude was evidently frightful. 

Father Will did indeed expect Catharine with- 
out fail at the Clos-Pommier, where he had 
carefully arranged every article in its primitive 
style, just as Catharine loved to see their dear 
little home. He had not even intimated to his 
daughter his expectation of her return ; he felt 
positive she would have no other thought or 
desire. When they met once more, uncon- 
strainedly, in their own neat little sitting-room, 
they joyfully embraced each other, forgetting 
for the moment all past sorrows; feeling now 
that once again they could live for one another. 

‘‘Now I can think of him once more without 
an accusing conscience,”’ said Catharine. 

“‘And I will have some one to talk with 
about Fulgence,”’ said Father Will, gladly. 

Her marriage, and the consequent constraint 
it exercised over her whole life, her regrets, 
sometimes accompanied by remorse, which she 
could not but feel, on account of her inability 
to love a husband who was so devoted to her, 
and Pacdme’s dreadful death, suddenly shock- 
ing her already anguished heart, had changed 
Catharine terribly, exhausting all her energies, 
and debilitating her frame as much as a tedious 
illness could have done. She was frightfully 
pale, and her once happy, blithesome face was 
rarely, if ever, lightened by a smile. Perhaps 
now, though, a return to her old life would 
awaken pleasant memories of bygone days, 
and give her the repose so much needed after 
a sacrifice, the vast extent of which she alone 
could fully appreciate. But rest could never 
be perfect with her, restoring her to her former 
self, as long as she so much missed and longed 
for Simon. She was so well assured of his con- 
stancy and love, that she would have written 
to him had she known where he was; unfor- 
tunately, the little fortune inherited so unex- 
pectedly by Jean had not rendered him a better 
correspondent; no one had had the slightest 
information of or from him since his departure. 

In his eager desire to see him, Father Will 
sometimes lost all patience; he questioned 
every sailor he chanced to meet, but none could 
give news of Simon. The notary at Honfleur 


knew nothing regarding him, save that prior to 
his departure he had made a will in favor of 
Father Will, making him his sole heir. 

“A fine precaution, indeed!” said the old 


| guard; “‘itis not his money it is himself that 
| I want.” 


| 





Catharine had worn mourning about three 
months, when Farmer Hennebant one evening 
presented himself at the Clos-Pommier. The 
wind!was biowing violently, and the sound of the 
sea dashing against the rocks behind the downs 
was heard with terrifying distinctness by Far- 
mer Hennebant. The poor man had grown at 
least ten years older in appearance during the 
last three months ; the crafty expression about 
his eyes, and the ruddy, rough, joyous appear- 
ance of his face had given place to a profound 
sadness. 

‘Listen to me, Catharine,’ said Farmer 
Hennebant, entering; ‘‘I have a favor to ask 
of you.” 

‘‘Me, Farmer Hennebant? Speak without 
any fear,’’ answered Catharine. 

“If Father Will would only permit me to re- 
main this evening here, at the Clos-Pommier ! 
If you only knew how lonely I am up there!’ 
He approached nearer to his daughter-in-law, 
and lowered his voice. ‘The wind blows ter- 
ribly,’’ he added, ‘‘as terribly as on the even- 
ing Pacéme was in the sea.’’ The old man’s 
lips quivered. ‘That stroke has broken my 
heart!’’ he exclaimed. 

His touching sorrow deeply moved Catha- 
rine, and taking him tenderly by his hand, she 
led him near the window. 

“Sit there,’”’ she said; “you will always be 
welcome in Father Will’s house.” 

Farmer Hennebant raised his head uneasily. 
“T constantly remember the evil done by us to 
him. Perhaps he remembers it also; we must 
tell him that Pacdme loved you with his whole 
heart.”’ 

When Father Will entered the cottage Far- 
mer Hennebant rose up much agitated. This 
man, hitherto so haughty and severe, was now 
painfully confused before the simple-hearted 
old guard. 

‘Let me come here,”’ he said, finally ; ‘you 
have Fulgence, I have Pacdme.”’ 

Father Will felt an impulsive sentiment of 
anger at his thus uniting those two names, 
which had always excited such dissimilar emo- 
tions within his breast. ,‘‘Pacdme!’’ he bit- 
terly replied. 

‘“‘He was my son, and he is dead! he even 
died in your arms,” replied Farmer Hennebant. 

The old guard was overcome by so much 
sorrow and humility. His naturally kind heart 
conquering his resentment, he offered his hand 
to his enemy. ‘Come, sit down and dine with 
us,’’ he said. 

The two old men seated themselves amica- 
bly at the same table, which the old guard 
would never do, through any amount of per- 
suasion during PacOme’s and Catharine’s mar- 
riage. The sad termination of Pacdme’s life 
firmly united them together by deep emotions 
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they never, either of them, could forget; 
changing these seemingly life-long enemies 
into life-long friends. The family connection 
existing between them had, previous to this 
sad event, only driven them further asunder. 
Now a complete transformation was wrought, 
each seemed happy in the society of the other. 
Bound together—the one by heartfelt gratitude 
towards the man who had unhesitatingly en- 
dangered his own life, though in vain, to save 
his son’s--and the other by his exertions and 
the very willingness with which he would have 
sacrificed his own life to rescue that son. 
Catharine saw the finger of God in this unex- 
pected reconciliation, and exerted all her pow- 
ers to render it firm and durable. She seated 
herself between them, caring equally for both. 
‘The meal passed off very pleasantly, and Catha- 
rine was glad indeed to see Farmer Henne- 
bant so much gratified by his welcome to the 
cottage. 

Farmer Hennebant owned a small house 
quite near them, he immediately installed him- 
self there, and became an habitual visitor at 
the Clos-Pommier. Gradually his face began 
to brighten, lighting up more and more at each 
visit he paid them ; he always had some words 
of affectionate flattery to greet Catharine with, 
which was rather surprising, coming from a 
man who had never been eminent for either 
friendship or tenderness. He loved and thought 
of her as Pacdme’s chosen wife, and felt an im- 
pulsive rebound of singular jealousy if she tes- 
tified any more affection for Father Will than 
for himself. 

A more touching sight could scarcely be 
imagined than that of these two old men, whom 
all had deemed irreconcilable, wandering daily 
together in the grove, or seated, in earnest 
converse, under the pleasant shade of the large 
apple-tree, always led thither by the same sub- 
ject of conversation uppermost in their hearts. 
One spoke of Fulgence, the other of Pacdme. 
This sadly pleasant interchange of thoughts 
and feelings over, they re-entered the house 
with slow, pondering steps and overfull, swell- 
ing hearts. Whenever the wind blew Farmer 
Hennebant and Father Will exchanged quick 
glances full of meaning, which sadly affected 
poor Catharine’s sympathizing heart. But for 
her these two poor bereaved fathers would have 
died of grief. 

A great source of uneasiness with Farmer 
Hennebant, was his constant fear of tiring 
Father Will by his frequent visits to the Clos- 
Pommier. Catharine assured him unceasingly 
to the contrary, and Father Will’s kindly man- 
ner towards him proved his welcome. 

One morning, however, he came in quite 
early, with a deed, drawn up by a notary, by 
which he made over his entire property to 
Catharine, with perfect freedom from all re- 
strictions, controlling her use of it in no respect 
whatever. 


“‘Now that I have nothing in the world, I 
am sure you will not turn me away,”’ he said. 

Such a sacrifice of all he had valued so highly, 
though now fast losing its hold on his heart, as- 
tonished and deeply affected Catharine, going 
straight to her heart. She embraced him with 
tender, graceful affection. 

‘* Keep the deed,’’ she said, ‘and never have 
another uneasy moment. Iam your daughter 
now and forever.” 

Urged by Catharine and his own eager de- 
sires, Father Will went: very frequently to 
Honfleur to inquire of the notary if he had yet 
heard from Simon. At each negative response 
he returned much discouraged. He could not 
understand how it was that the wanderer did 
not feel, now that Catharine was free, and he 
was waiting so impatiently to receive him as 
his son by marriage, as he had been so long in 
deed and feeling. He even had angry spells, 
scolding violently against the poor innocent 
sailor because he did not return immediately ; 
then he ended by declaring that he never 
wished to see him again, and would not hear 
him spoken of more. But the following day 
he was the first one to approach the forbidden 
subject; taking Catharine by the hand and 
drawing her to him, he talked to a willing list- 
ener for hours together of Simon, whose every 
word and action had been cherished by the old 
guard with lover-like tenderness. 

Some months later he returned one evening 
wildly excited by the news he had heard dur- 
ing the day; his trips to Honfleur were at last 
rewarded. Simon was in Havre; he had just 
arrived from Brazil. He was expected in Hon- 
fleur the next day, from whence he intended 
to take a coach to reach Cabourg. 

“Do you understand ?”’ he said to Catharine, 
almost jumping for joy. 

“Oh, my gracious! what shall I do?’ ex- 
claimed Farmer Hennebant, trying to rise from 
his chair. ‘If Jean returns I can see you no 
more, because of my poor Pacédme, whom he 
did not like.’’ , 

Catharine softly laid her land on his shoul- 
der, forcing him gently back into his chair. 

“Do you think I could love himif he had an 
unforgiving mind? no, no, have no fear. Iam 
sure we may trust to his kind heart. Heis just 
and noble, as you will find out, dear father,” 
said Catharine, reassuring the agitated old 
man. ‘We will be a happy, united family,” 
she added, kissing him affectionately. 

Father Will rose before daybreak, walking 
over at least ten times the portion of the road 
leading from Varaville to Cabourg ; he was as 
impatient as a child, thoroughly unable to rest 
one moment in the same place. By the careful 
attention Catharine paid to her slightest house- 
hold duty, one would have thought nothing had 
happened to interfere with the ordinary routine 
of her daily life; but her hands trembled in 
; Such @ manner, that time and again she just 
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missed dropping the articles which she moved 
from place to place, in her feverish desire to 
pass away the waiting moments, each one 
growing longer, to her excited mind, than the 
last. Her eyes sparkled with a gladsome 
gleam. Farmer Hennebant, who was watch- 
ing her, was amazed at the joyful light beam- 
ing softly over every feature of her sweet, ex- 
pressive face. 

‘‘Ah!” he murmured, ‘‘I have never seen 
you thus before.’’ 

Poor excited Father Will was continually 
running back and forth between the gate and 
the house, scarcely seated before up and off 
again, his left leg detaining him not a second 
now, and always exclaiming :— 

‘I must see if he is coming.” 

Suddenly the loud cracking of a whip and 
rumbling of a coach on the road greeted these 
anxiously expectant listeners. It approached 
rapidly and stopped at the Clos-Pommier gate. 
Catharine, who was trying to work near a 
window overlooking the road, with her eyes 
constantly turning, in spite of her efforts to the 
contrary, in that direction, and her work fall- 
ing idle in her lap, heard the welcome sound ; 
rising up quickly, she fell into her father’s 
arms overcome with deep, unspeakable joy. 

“Tt is he! itis he!” cried Father Will, almost 
wild with delight. 

The door opened and Simon appeared. 

When they sat down to breakfast, with over- 
flowing, grateful hearts, Catharine no longer 
wore the wedding ring placed on her finger by 
Pacdme. 


<> 


POLLYCARP PAPERS.—NO. 1. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


BY MADAM PAULINA POLLYCARP. 








I suPPosE | ought to introduce myself to my 
readers. You may call me Madam Pollycarp; 
I prefer Madam to Mrs., although I am not 
French. I hold that Americans have as good 
a right to use French words in the manner 
used by French people, as to adopt their fash- 
ions in dress or other matters. The English 
language is a medley at the best, and may as 
well be interlarded with a few French titles as 
with other words borrowed from that or any 
other language. Mrs., you all know, is no 
word at all, but merely'a contraction of Mis- 
tress, which, if pronounced in full—and it can 
properly be pronounced no other way—sounds 
quaint and stiff enough ; so much so, that it is 
only very old fashioned American people who 
make use of it. The contraction Mrs. cannot 
be pronounced at all as a word; therefore, 
rather than say Mistress So-and-so, we con- 
tract the -pronunciation into Misses, which 
sounds only a very little better. Now the 
French people have no such trouble. ‘‘Madam” 
falls gracefully and easily from their lips, 





whether written Madam or Mad. Several Ame- 
rican ladies have adopted this title, aud I have 
resolved to do the same, whether correct or 
otherwise. I make this explanation to you in 
order to justify my use of the title, while not 
so much as claiming for myself ‘‘ French extrac- 
tion.’”” When I am able to give good reasons 
for any unusual course on my part, I wish to 
do it. My Christian name you may imagine 
to be Paulina, with a strong accent on the i, 
which you must be sure to pronounce ¢. It is 
not my name exacily, to be sure, but is nearly 
enough like it to answer. 

I, then, Madam Paulina Pollyearp, introduce 
myself to you in the character of a soon-to-be 
authoress. In other words, I intend to become 
literary, and write a book. Everybody writes 
books nowadays, if they wish to and can, and 
‘*no questions are asked.”” As I both wish to 
and think I can, lam resolved to undertake 
it, and that, too, without apologizing for the 
attempt, as somedo. If 1 can get a publisher, 
that is my affair; if I cannot, that is my affair 
also. If I interest or amuse you—one or both 
—it is as much as you wish or can expect; if I 
do not, you will hardly waste much of your 
precious time on what I may write; but if you 
do, the fault will be yours, net mine. I can 
see no occasion for apology. 

My object is to interest or amuse you, my 
readers, and afford myself an agreeable occu- 
pation. Also to furnish myself with an oppor- 
tunity for the expression of my sentiments on 
various subjects, as I have long wished to do. 
If, at the same time, I manage to convey to 
you a moral in what i write, without making 
said moral too conspicuous, I shall be glad; 
but this I do not promise. 

I, at first, thought I would give you a novel, 
but, on consideration, concluded it would be 
quite troublesome to look after all of my 
characters, and keep in mind all digressions 
and broken threads, so as to resume my sub- 
ject and gather up said threads at the proper 
time. Besides, I do not wish to be trammeled. 
If I fee! like writing a dissertation, a criticism, 
a lecture, a letter, a poem, a short story, ora 
translation, I wish to be free to do it after my 
own fashion, without digressing for the pur- 
pose, or speaking through the mouths of my 
characters, whose individualities I should be 
obliged to keep in mind all the time, in order 
to avoid incongruity. For these reasons I have 
decided not to write a romance just at present. 
In fact—I may as well tell you here as any- 
where—I have just changed my mind in another 
particular (a woman is privileged at any mo- 
ment, you know). I have conéluded not to 
write a book at all, but to seek literary dis- 
tinction through a different channel. I have 
concluded to embody my thoughtsin a series of 
papers, to be written from time to time, as I feel 
inclined, and to send this letter and a specimen 
paper to the editors of Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox. 
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If they are pleased with them, you doubtless 
will be also, and I shall look upon my success 
asinsured. If they decline giving them admis- 
sion to their columns, I shall probably sink 
into the ‘Depths’? from which I may not 
emerge for months to come. 

This plan has two advantages. In the first 
place, if at any time I get tired, and wish to 
relinquish my work on these articles, I can 
easily do so; secondly, if the editors tire of 
them, and wish them discontinued, they will 
manage to gratify that wish ; and you, beloved 
reader, need never know to which of us it is 
chargeable, if ‘“‘Finis’’ is reached in a very 
short time. 

I do not know that there is anything more I 
am desirous of saying to you at present. I 
will therefore merely announce that the sub- 
ject I have chosen for my next paper is “‘ Ap- 
ples,’’ and bid you an affectionate adieu. 





so Lagligi. 
A SOLDIER’S BURIAL. 


BY THOMAS G. GENTRY. 











The following lines were composed on the burial of 
a very dear friend, who died while fighting the bat- 
tles of his country. 

, 
THEY hallowed his grave in the deep-tangled wild- 
wood, 

*Neath the paie misty beams of the yet feeble moon ; 
Each comrade lamenting, the green turf while turn- 

ing, 

The fate that had plucked that sweet morsel so 

soon. 


With nought to disturb the deep stillness that reigned 
there, 
And nought save the moonlight to relieve its dread 
gloom ; 
With many a heart pang, and many a sorrow, 
They consigned that pale corse to the folds of the 
tomb. 


O’er the grave where our hero in silence reposes, 
Each soldier discharged his affectionate farewell ; 
Then turned from that last solemn service of kind- 
ness, 
To leave him alone with his kindred to dwell. 


With his martial cloak drawn securely around him, 
And the flag of his country encircling his breast ; 
He sleeps ’neath the shade of the woe-weeping wil- 

low, 
ike one who is calmly enjoying his rest. 


But few were the prayers that their bleeding hearts 
offered, 
And short were the words that their tremulous lips 


passed, 
As they gazed on those pale and firmly-set features, 
And thought, calmly thought, on the scenes of the 
past. 


Not a stone was upraised to lure the cold stranger 
From the hard, beaten footpath that wound by his 
tomb; 
No lines were engraved on the tree hanging over it, 
To tell to the world how he came to his doom. 





a 


INGRATITUDE.—You seldom find people un- 
grateful so long as you are in a condition to 
serve them. —Rochefoucault. 
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BY MIRIAM J. FLOYD. 





Ir was a cold, raw day, early in October. 
The sky was a dull leaden hue, and now and 
then heavy drops ef rain splashed through the 
foggy atmosphere, and trickled against the 
window-panes of a large brick building, situ- 
ated in the suburbs of a small Western village. 
Load after load was deposited at its door by 
the village carryall, and numerous water- 
proofed forms ran up the steps, and received 
an effusive greeting from the lemon-faced ma- 
tron standing there. Dreary, girlish faces 
were looking out upon the dismal scene, and 
homesick tears were falling fast, for it was 
opening day in the renowned institution des- 
tined to be their home for six long months. 

A shivering group of six are gathered around 
the register upin room A. The dull, unflat- 
tering light, bare, desolate room, and pale, 
tear-stained cheeks, were not conducive to 
beauty ; but in spite of these drawbacks, they 
were a pretty set of girls. The apparent leader 
was a lively girl of seventeen. Her hair was 
wavy black, eyes brown and sparkling, and a 
complexion that spoke well of her freedom 
from sickness and care. Her disposition was 
extremely lovable, rendering her a great fa- 
vorite with both teachers and scholars. Next 
came our laughter-loving, mad-cap Nell. She 
had light hair, blue eyes, anda fair complexion, 
but, alas! a pug nose, that she pinched and 
petted into shape, with an industry she showed 
in, nothing else. Nora had brown eyes and 
hair, and a clear olive complexion that pro- 
claimed her descent from the Lousiana French. 
Dignified Kate was mentor to the small party. 
She was very stately, with heavy brown hair 
that reached nearly to her knees, and a com- 
plexion that scorned the pearl powder, rouge, 
and other minute details, that prove such a 
transformation to some of Eve’s daughters. 
Fat Mauve, as we called her, was last on the 
list of beauties. She had flaxen. hair, big black 
eyes, but weighed, she unhesitatingly averred, 
five hundred pounds avoirdupois. One more 
completed this group, and that was myself. I 
was undoubtedly the black sheep in this goodly 
assemblage of spinsters. My nose was my 
bete noir, being even more unfortunate than 
Nell’s. Owing to a fall from the arms of a 
careless nurse, it was hopelessly deformed, 
giving invariably the impression of an enor- 
mous blot, and often eliciting sarcastic inquiries 
from my enemies as to whether it had not been 
“put on hot and spread.’’ My eyes, like my 
sister’s, were dark; but as nature had been 
rarely munificent here, they were what my 
associates termed ‘‘saucer."’ My ears matched 
them in size, and as I labored under the im- 
pression that I had been born with their present 
size, my story earned for me the sobriquet of 
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‘*Eyes and Ears.’”’ One of the four consolers 
mentioned above suggested that they were 
useful if not ornamental, inasmuch as they 
could perform the office of “‘fan in fly time.” 
My hair had been cut close in a recent sick- 
ness, and a complexion that would freckle 
completed a tout ensemble that my friends 
pitied, and my enemies made merry over. I 


was, however, of inestimable service in the | 


line of compositions, Latin and French exer- 
cises, and a never-failing resource when their 
pretty heads were ina tangle over that ‘‘abomi- 
nable algebra,”’ so in consideration of these 
services I was elected to the honorable post of 
secretary in the secret meetings of these choice 
spirits. Not being given, moreover, to “heap- 
ing coals of fire’ on my enenties’ heads, I paid 
off many an old score by a flinty refusal of my 
services in some trying moment. We were all 
from the far sunny South, and on that account 
considered ourselves ‘‘to the manor born,” 
and felt very much aggrieved at having to live 
in these bleak rooms, and regale our dainty 
appetites on stale bread, onions, baked beans, 
and, worst of all, the abominable ‘‘ bread pud- 
ding” that the heartless housekeeper placed 
under our unwilling noses twice a week. 
While Nell was woefully prophecying that 
‘*she knew she ’d do something desperate, and 
get sent home in disgrace,”’ the supper bell 
rang. 

Down the broad staircase and through the 
long corridors trooped nearly two hundred 
girls from North, South, East, and West, while 
greetings and numerous inquiries as to who all 
had come, dispelled some of the gloom that 
had evidently been every girl’s portion that 
long, dreary afternoon. Bread, butter, crack- 
ers, and a glass of water, did not prove an ap- 
petizing repast, and Nell was disgraced on the 
spot for begging her vis-d-ris not to trouble 
herself to pass the butter, as she would beekon, 
and she was sure it was too active to need 
help; but low as the whisper was, the pre- 
siding teacher’s sharp ears caught it and the 
accompanying gesture and Nell’s wit was 
blasted by a severe reprimand. After tea we 
solemnly marched back to our rooms, and so 
ended the first day of our school life. 

Lessons were not instituted for a week, in 
order that we “new scholars” might be initiated 
into the various “rules and regulations” in 
which the school abounded. Fortunately our 
trunks held an abundant supply of “‘ goodies,’’ 
for we had not yet learnt the art of “foraging,”’ 
which, in spite of its omission among the other 
laws of the house, was most assiduously prac- 
tised. We revelled therefore in these lawful 
dainties, and took with a thrill of pleasant 
mystery the oath of secrecy to be observed in 
all our membership with the Y. Y. C. We re- 
joiced over this euphonious appellation, and 
turned up scornful noses at the less pretending 





| 


the fear of the well-trained corps of teachers 
too deeply impressed upon our minds to often 
transgress, bit desire sometimes overcame 
prudence, and led us astray. Stolen feasts 
ruled the day, when we boiled the coffee over 
the gas ; eggs and oysters by the invaluable aid 
of a spirit lamp; and if Nora did howl with a 
scalded head, and Nell mournfully lament her 
Sunday frock, we remembered the “good times 
a-comin’,”’ and took heart. 

Frequent journeys were made to a little 
house not far distant, wherein dwelt a dear 
little woman whose soul was so harrowed by 
the grievous recital of our wrongs, that for a 
mere sum she would furnish us with anything, 
from a poundeake toa taliow candle. I was 
general besieger of the fortress, and one dis- 
tressing escapade stands forth even now with 
startling distinctness. 

Arriving early one Tuesday evening, a series 
of frantic gestures from one of the infant sen- 
tinels warned me to enter the back door, where 
the flustered housewife met me with the ap- 
palling intelligence that two teachers were 
even then in the “best room.’”’ Soared into 
temporary lunacy, I submitted to be loaded 
with my usual spoil, consisting of all those 
“good things’ that are so dear to the school- 
girl’s heart, and was started with many in- 
junctions ‘‘to be a good girl after this, and 
leave Maria Jones in peace; but above all, not 
to tell on her if I was ever caught.” At this 
moment Miss Graves was heard to declare 
that she must see Mrs. Jones, and the door- 
knob creaked as she spoke. Hastily shuffling 
me into an almost air-tight closet, my friend 
turned towards the intruder with a bland 
smile, and invited her to have a seat. Those 
women talked, and I vowed a complete refor- 
mation from that time if ever I got out of this 
safe. Mrs. Jones, in agonized remembrance 
of my close proximity, plead the heat of the 
room. My dragon was immovable. She sug- 
gested a startling quilt she had just completed. 
Yes, Miss Graves had seen and admired its 
beauties some days since. By this time I was 
in a state of profuse perspiration, and had 
thought of every evil deed I had ever commit- 
ted, for coufronting that terrible woman was 
not to be thought of for an instant. Mrs. 
Jones was simply desperate, until at last a 


| bright thought struck her, and with a trium- 


phant air she exclaimed :— 

‘“‘By the by, Miss Graves, Zach brought 
home three of the loveliest kittens the other 
day! *Twould do your heart good to see the 
cunning darlings,” and the spinster relented. 

Slyly unlatching the door as she passed, that 
depraved woman led her unsuspicious guest 
out to the back porch, while I stepped hastily 
out and made for the seminary; but my un- 
jucky star was again in the ascendency, for 
Miss Graves coming to the window to inspect 


ones that flourished in our pathway. We had | closer the Maltese beauties, was just in time 
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to see me fall flat over a stone in my headlong 
haste. With one bound I was on my feet, and 
terror lent wings to me in the brief space be- 
tween myself and the house. On and on we 
went, Miss Graves in horrified pursuit, until 
at last, ready to drop, I reached Nell’s room, 
and there waited the turn of events. 

It came soon enough, and I was offered par- 
don on conditien of my turning ‘‘State’s evi- 
dence’ and informing on my companions. Not 
having been brought up to consider this in the 
light ofa duty, I refused, and was sentenced 
to solitary confinement in my room for one 
week, during which time no one was to speak 
or hold any communication with me. I lived 
it through, aided by the epistles of undying 
affection that were thrust daily under my door. 

My conscience, I am happy to say, often 
gave me severe knocks in those old well- 
remembered days, and Kit openly rebelled 
against some of Nell’s proposed violations of 
the rules. We knew they were wise and for 
our good, but thoughtlessly fell into the sup- 
position that our teachers had no feelings, re- 
garding them rather in the light of antediluvian 
fossils, put over us for the purpose of torment- 
ing us toan untimely end. Now that I myself 
have joined the antediluvian ranks, I have re- 
spectfully endorsed the belief that fossils some- 
times have feelings to a very uncomfortable 
degree. 

It was not until one half-holiday in May 
that our real troubles commenced. Walking 
under the shady elms, out of earshot of any of 
the teachers, the spirit of evil entered in and 
took possession of some of our numbers. Re- 
clining gracefully against the trees were three 
of that abhorred race of masculines, whose 
very shadow filled our worthy preceptress’s 
soul with dismay, and caused every individual 
hair to bristle up in defence of her flock. 
Madge and Mauve instantly recognized old 
friends in the bold intruders, and after a fear- 
ful look around them, bowed their acknowledg- 
ment of the acquaintance. To my utter horror, 
they actually had the audacity to join us. 
Madge, warned by Kit’s severely virtuous look 
that she was a thorny subject, presented the 
third irresistible to Nell, and the amiable party 
wondered off, in utter defiance of everything 
as commonplace as rules, while Nora and I 
acted as scouts for the interesting pleasure- 
seekers, and Kit vented her wrath in words 
loud and deep. 

From that time on our peace of mind was 
gone, and the sight of those three wretches 
was enough to throw Kate and 1 into convul- 
sions of fear, for we immediately foresaw an 
audience with the Terrible, and before that 
dread tribunal even our iron courage quailed. 
They pursued us with a consistency that would 
have been beautiful to behold, had it not been 
80 fearful in its results; and as Nora soon cap- 
tured an impressible Sophomore, Kit played 


| mentor, and I played tag on all our out-door 


excursions, receiving as a reward for our la- 
| bors the above mentioned audience. We were 
pumped, we were quizzed, we were forced into 
one hundred thousand lies to shield our guilty 
companions, but so far, I grieve to say, had 
proved ourselves equal tothe emergency. Our 
transgressions were destined, however, to re- 
ceive the punishment so justly due, for after a 
series of entreaties from our friends (?) we 
were all persuaded into a buggy ride one 
pleasané Saturday afternoon, and from that 
time on remained under the cloud of madame’s 
severest displeasure. 

On returning, who should we meet on the 
homely country road but that good lady her- 
| self, jogging comfortably along behind ‘‘ Pet,”’ 
| and regaling one of the ancient ministers she 
always kept on hand with some of her choicest 
*‘spirit food.’’ Very sorrowfully she looked 
at her disobedient girls, and very meekly we 
returned that look. Kit had fainted, Nora 
screamed, Madge laughed, while I was seized 
with the insane impulse to jump from the 
loaded vehicle, fling myself at her feet, and 
then and there sue for pardon. Those wretched 
men looked scared, as well they might, while 
Nell boohooed until we all joined the solo, and 
made it a lively one. 

After supper, as we expected, Kit and I were 
summoned, We found her very calm, very 
dignified, and very awful. In spite of me my 
teeth chattered, and my feet executed an im- 
promptu jig on the floor. At the close of that 
dreadful interview we were told that ‘‘she was 
afraid nothing but removal was possible.’”’ As 
we personally were not ‘‘involved in so many 
other affairs of a similar nature,’ she would 
“consider our case much mitigated.’”’ She 
wished to do justice to all, however, and would 
‘*consider a few days.’’ Kit stood nobly up 
here, and said that we were as much to blame 
as our companions, and wished to have their 
punishment, but madame’s frosty regardal of 
this girlish Don Quixote rather cooled the ardor 
with which I joined in her proposition. After 
three days of weeping and wailing, bad lessons, 
and volumes of assurances that come ‘‘ weal or 
woe’’ we would stand by each other, and we 
didn’t ‘half believe she ’d expel so many,”’ our 
| doom was pronounced. We received a severe 
| public reprimand, that covered us with glory 
in the eyes of the lawless, and were restricted 
to the grounds for the remainder of the term. 

So lightly did we regard this sentence, that 
in transports of joy we drank the good woman’s 
health that very evening in a delicious cup of 
forbidden coffee. Our joy was soon turned to 
mourning, however, for two weeks after word 
was sent in a very mysterious manner, that we 
must all be sure and come to church on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, for a jollification was to take 
place in the campus. 

What was to be done, and how get over thai 
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restriction? It was only after two days of de- 


spairing wishfulness, that naughty Nell pro- 
posed a plan that would certainly be effective, 
but which filled the bravest in our ranks with 
awe. It was communion Sunday, and Lady 
Marris was always filled with delight when 
she could lead some dozen or more of her lambs 
to the communion table, and unusually gracious 
to those who were presented ; we would there- 
fore have no difficulty in gaining the desired 
permission. Kit protested vehemently against 
what she denounced as sacrilege. Nora went 
about as though she expected the skies to fall, 
and I didn’t dare say my prayers for a week, 
but Nell, Madge, and Mauve carried the day 
as usual. Saturday afternoon the two former 
went before the session, and afterwards re- 
ceiving permission from the bland principal to 
return home alone forthwith, proceeded to de- 
serve it by taking a promenade with two of the 
boys, and obtaining a programme of the next 
day’s proceedings. Over this they chuckled 
and pranced all evening, and Nell, when ques- 
tioned, would laugh so frantically that we were 
all‘on tenter hooks of curiosity. They hoped 
by these means to secure Kit’s attendance next 
morning, and even as they planned so it was. 
The campus or college woods stood directly 
between town and the seminary, and there was 
no other way of getting to church save through 
these grounds. In the midst of them stood the 
college buildings, and we were obliged to walk 
directly through the chapel hall in order to 
avoid trampling the grass which grew on each 
side. At the west end of the woods a goodly 
sight met our appreciative eyes. Ranged on 
benches in front of an immense platform were 
from forty to fifty wicked students dressed in 
costumes @ la seminary. A rush of the other 
students blocked up the passage way, all appa- 
rently too eager for a peep to observe that we 
could not proceed. If the wild expostulations 
of some frantic teacher induced one to move 
with an apology for the unintended (?) rude- 
ness, another took his place, so we looked and 
laughed to our hearts’ content. Nothing save 
the services to be performed prevented the 
teachers from marching us back. A group of 
six entered the inelosure as we halted, among 
whom we recognized one with Madge’s black 
hair streaming on his shoulders and mimicking 
perfectly her rather affected walk. Another 
black-eyed boy, personating Mauve with her 
golden hair, was stuffed to an enormous de- 
gree, and as they walked along with arms 
around each other, the resemblance was too 
ludicrous. Kit’s representative was a tall 
youth with a severe cast of countenance, car- 
rying a banner, upon which was inscribed in 
huge letters, “Don’t, girls, I am afraid it 
wouldn’t be right.’”” On his right was a weaz- 
ened little Italian that must have been im- 
ported for the purpose, for he did look like me 
especially in the matter of freckles and shaven 
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pate. All wore our uniform of pink muslin 
and white aprons, and the old woods rang with 
laughter as the giris took in the joke. On the 
platform was an aged female bearing a strik- 
ing resemblance to our beloved preceptress. 
She wore what we would now call a Dolly 
Varden, of a most striking pattern, and a bon- 
net of some five feet high, in the front of which 
calmly reposed a variegated flower garden. 
Immense iron-bowed spectacles (Miss Marris’s 
special aversion) decorated her piacid visage, 
while across her back was the word ‘“ Marris’’ 
in glaring capitals. As we stood horror struck 
at this irreverence, she slowly opened her 
mouth and spoke, ‘“‘ Young ladies, sorrow and 
trouble have again invaded our household, but 
the will’”—here an interruption occurred in the 
shape of the whole august body of the faculty 
summoned from church by the indignant Miss 
Graves. Pell-mell went the spectators in our 
way. The pink muslins rapidly ascended trees 
and hid their blushing faces in their flowing 
locks. Miss Marris gathered up her volumin- 
ous draperies, and the rapidity with which a 
pair of boots jumped the fence and made for 
town was a pretty thing to see. Only a few 
innocent, scared-looking wretches were caught, 
and in the excitement caused by their capture, 
the tree society descended and ran, and amidst 
greatest confusion we were marched on. I 
was uncharitable enough to wish that our per- 
secutors were among the number that were 
finally expelled, but those young gentlemen 
eeled themselves out of the scrape with an ex- 
pertness that I have seldom seen equalled. 

Lady Marris regarded us all very suspiciously 
that day at dinner, but either Kit’s honestly dis- 
gusted countenance, or the fact that experience 
had taught her the uselessness of quizzing that 
damsel, when she had made up her mind not 
to tell, restrained her from inquiries into the 
subject. In fact we were all rather disgusted 
with the levity of the proceedings, and our 
belles made their adorers wear sackcloth and 
ashes for a whole week before receiving them 
again into favor. 

Commencement-day with all its glories was 
at hand. Kit was to sing, and looked very 
beautiful in white trailing silk, covered with 
spotted illusion. Madge and Mauve were to 
play several duets, and each a solo, and wore 
apple-green tarlatane made over their summer 
silks of the same shade, with moss rosebuds 
and leaves for trimmings.. Nora and I wore 
white with rose-colored trimmings, and Nell 
white with blue. After the performances were 
over, the remainder of the day was devoted 
to a large reception and dinner. My loving 
friends promenaded off with their escorts, and 
even Kit, the incorrigible, relented towards an 
unhappy youth who had followed her like a 
shadow for three months. Moved by compas- 
sion, they had farnished me with one of the 
muchly-desired species just about as painfully 
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green and awkward as I felt myself. We pro- 


meuaded, and then stopping to wipe the per- | 


spiration from our reeking brows, looked at 
each other for some minutes in dead silence. 
Then offering me his arm, the eliase began 
again. We plunged, we galloped, we waltzed, 


we schottisched, we knocked down chairs, | 
and trod on peoples’ toes, until finally, finding | 


the silence unendurable, I timidly remarked 
that “it was a pleasant day.” A wild “Ha!” 


was my only reply, which scared me into | 


silence for another half hour of hopeless wan- 
dering. I then again emerged from oblivion, 
and ventured to inquire when the college com- 
mencement took place. He stared vacantly at 
me, pulled up his stiff collar desperately, ran 
his fingers wildly through his hair, and lucidly 
remarked, ‘‘ Yes, indeed!’’ Fully convinced 
that he was an escaped lunatic, I dropped his 
arm and fled to my room, where my compan- 
ions found me at the close of the day sound 
asleep with the door locked. The next morn- 
ing we parted amidst tears and groans, protes- 
tations of undying friendship, and earnest 
promises to write every week till we died. 
Twenty years have pased since then, and we 
are scattered all over the globe, with only the 
memory of those tender friendships to keep 
alive the love that has in nowise diminished 
since that parting hour so long ago. Kit mar- 
ried the next fall, and we all went as bride- 
maids on the happy occasion. She is living 
now in the far-off Crescent City, and with her 
husband and boy, a bright lad of thirteen, 
visited me last summer. Madge married Kit’s 
brother Sam. A handsome ne’er-do-well who 
always had his pockets full, but would never 
be a rich man. She has been married eighteen 
years, and her complexion is as rosy, her teeth 
as white and even, and her eyes as sparkling 
as when they took captive the impressible 
youth of her school-girl flirtation. One finds it 
hard to believe that she is the mother of six 
rosy children and in her thirty-seventh year. 
Dear little Nora is dead. A happy marriage, 
seven years of wedded bliss, then her husband's 
death, her loss of property at the hands of a 
dishonest lawyer, two years of lingering de- 
cline, and then Death’s ruthless hand broke 
our little band. Her only child, pretty, win- 
some Marie, was bequeathed to me, and a more 
precious legacy her mother could not have be- 
stowed. Nell, our daring, reckless Nell, for 
love’s sweet sake cast in her lot with an earnest 
young missionary, and far away beneath India’s 
sunny skies teaches the little heathen how to 
cheat their teachers I am afraid; but Nell is 
much wiser and soberer than she used to be, 


and that one of her college pranks, in which | 
she so thoughtlessly made a jest of what she | 
now considers so sacred, has been repented of | 


in sackcloth and ashes. Mauve has married 
and gone to California. Four little wretches 
call me “‘auntie,’’ and on their yearly pilgrim- 


| age to “‘gran’pa’s,’’ rifle my pockets, shear my 

eats, and play “‘ visiting’ in my Sunday-go-to- 
| meeting wardrobe, securely confident in their 
| audacious little souls that ‘‘auntie’’ will stand 
between them and mamma’s wrath. Iam the 
only one who has accepted that bane of wo- 
manhood—old maidenism. After Mauve’s gay 
wedding I shed several bitter tears over the 
unenviable prospect, but when my one release 
was offered me in the person of my qguondam 
admirer on that dreadful commencement-day, 
I stood firm, and putting the tempting prospect 
behind me, met my fate “like a man.”’ 

‘Our Set” is a thing of the past. The dear 
old seminary ties are broken, for other and 
dearer have taken their place, and if our friend- 
ship has come through the fiery ordeal un- 
harmed, a nameless something is wanting from 
| the free, loving intercourse of yore. The old 
wild frolics that certainly were reprehensible 
we look upon with horror, as seen in the light 
the experience of t\venty years has brought us. 
In December a reunion is to be held at our 
house, and even Nell, who is now returning, 
will be with us, when gathering around the 
fire we will have one more dear old talk, and 
many a gay laugh at the fall of some of the 
“castles in Spain” that we erected in those 
“dear old days.” 


a eee 


FLATTERY! 

AND why not flatter, if it be flattery to tell 
pleasant truths? To flatter meanly, insin- 
cerely, from a sordid motive, is base indeed ; 
but what an absurdity there is in thinking it a 
proof of friendship to tell your friend his faults, 
and something quite other to tell him his vir- 
tues! There is no surer way to arouse all that 
is noblest in a man whose nature is naturally 
noble than to let him see that you expect of 
him the highest things. That man or woman 
must be base, with more than the ordinary 
baseness of human nature, who has no desire 
to justify a lofty trust, reposed in his or her 
honor. Always expect your friend to be at his 
best, and you, at least, are very sure to find him 
80. Moreover, if you like his work—his book, 
his picture, his invention—why not frankly and 

| cordially tell him? If your wife’s new bonnet 
is strikingly becoming, why keep silence, and 
| then, when she wears one which does not please 
| you, say that she looks likea guy? To tell all 
| the pleasant truths you can pleasantly—seeing 
| to it that they are truths—is one great secret of 
| happy living, and if this be flattery, commend 
| us to a colony of flatterers for friends and 
neighbors. ' 





—————~e—__ 


GREAT efforts from great motives is the best 
| definition of happy life. The easiest labor is a 
burden to him who has no motives for perform- 
ing it. 
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THEORY versus PRACTICE. 


BY A. W. 








“T say, Ned, it’s time you had a wife. 
You ’re getting to be the most misanthropical 
old bore in Christendom, if you but knew it. 
I don’t mind a touch of that sort of thing ; it’s 
quite the style, you know ; but, heavens, man! 
you ’re too confoundedly diasé. I tell you you 
need a wife !’’ 

“Oh, hang the women!” was the inelegant 
rejoinder to this friendly advice, as Ned Stock- 
ton settled himself more comfortably in his 
lounging-chair. “Now see here, Phil,” he 
continued, in an aggrieved tone. ‘Why can’t 
you let a fellowalone? If you’re so fond of 
the matrimonial state, get married yourself.’’ 

“And go to the dogs at once,’’ was the half 
bitter reply. ‘‘A man who can barely keep 
himself in neckties had better not think of 
marriage. But, bless me!’ with a sudden re- 
turn to his ordinary manner, ‘‘1’d almost for- 
gotten an invitation Ihavefor you. It’s from 
iny cousin, Fanny Datheridge, who has a lot 
of people staying at their place. She wrote 
for me to come down, and bring the best look- 
ing fellow of my aequaintance. You ’re about 
as decent as any, so I think I’ll take you 
along.”’ 

“Thanks! ’Pon my word you’re compli- 
mentary. Well, 1’ll go—that is, if there ’s no 
trap about it. No prospective Mrs. S. on the 
boards, eh ?’’ with a suspicious glance. 

“‘Haven’t the faintest idea who’s to be there. 
Fanny always has a lot of pretty girls, though. 
You 're sure of a jolly time. Allright, I must 
be off. You'd better pack up to-night, and,” 
putting his head in again at the door, “we ’ll 
have to take the noon express down.”’ 

Mrs. Datheridge was in waiting as the ex- 
press puffed in—a dainty, blue-eyed woman, 
whe welcomed Phil with cousinly fervor, and 
expressed herself charmed to meet his friend. 
They were a very merry trio; at least Phil and 
hiv sousin kept up a running fire of badinage, 
while Ned contented himself with watching 
the play of Mrs. Datheridge’s mobile features. 
He was lazily leaning back, and thinking how 
infinitely more charming the gentler sex would 
be if they didn’t chatter so like magpies, when 
she turned suddenly to him, saying, in a be- 
witchingly appealing way :— 

“Please be very good natured, Mr. Stockton, 
for I’ve such an immense favor to ask. We 
were getting up ‘‘Caste” for to-morrow even- 
ing, but Mr. Delaphine, who was. to have taken 
the part of the Major, was summoned home 
yesterday. I know you’ll consider yourself 
the victim of a regular conspiracy when I con- 
fess that I had heard of your success as Major 
Hautre, at the Irvings, and bribed Philip into 
bringing youdown. Can you be magnanimous, 





charitable, forgiving, a concentration of all the 
virtues, in fact, and come to our rescue ?’’ 

Poor Ned! Mentally he anathematized his 
evil genius; aloud, with becoming modesty, 
plead guilty to dramatic inability, et cetera. 
In the midst of it all, a pretty vision flashed 
by—a slender, brilliant-looking girl, on a tho- 
rough bred horse, who recognized the carriage 
party by a gay little salute. 

Mrs. Datheridge kissed her hand, and an- 
swered Phil's look of inquiry with, ‘‘My hus- 
band’s sister, Vivia Datheridge. She’s been 
abroad for five years, Phil; I hardly think you 
remember her.’’ Then to Ned, ‘She takes 
the part of Polly, Mr. Stockton ; will that offer 
any inducement ?’ 

Ned would have seorned to acknowledge it, 
but the sudden glimpse of Miss Vivia’s Spanish 
eyes did give another coloring to the theatri 
cals, and, somewhat to Phil’s surprise, he 
yielded. 

“ By Jove! you didn’t exaggerate about the 
pretty girls, old fellow,” whispered Ned, as 
the twain entered the drawing-room before 
dinner. ‘*Makes a modest man feel shaky, 
doesn’t it. You know them all, so never mind 
me; I’m going over to speak to your cousin.” 
Disinterested Ned, as his next words bore wit- 
ness. “Introduce me to your sister, won't 
you, Mrs. Datheridge? I feel anxious to meet 
a companion in misery.”’ 

“Certainly, if Iecan find her. There she is. 
Vivia, dear, let mé present Mr. Stockton,’’ and 
his pretty hostess flitted away. 

A stately little bow, a downward droop of 
the long, dusky lashes, and Miss Datheridge 
calmly turned and resumed her conversation 
with a handsome officer. 

Something not exactly reverent was smoth- 
ered under Ned’s moustache, as he mechani- 
cally put up his eye-glass. Her conduct was, 
to say the least, unexpected. Positively he’d 
taken the trouble to come all the way across 
the room, and—she turned her back upon him. 
Naturally piqued, and perhaps a little amused, 
curiosity induced him to overlook this first re- 
buff, for securing an adjoining seat at dinner, 
he endeavored, as far as force of habit and his 
natural aversion to small talk ‘would allow, to 
play the agreeable—with no better succéss, 
however. His most gracefully turned speeches 
met with the barest acknowledgment that cour- 
tesy rendered admissible, and he was finally 
obliged to retire from the field, feeling of less 
importance than is exactly pleasant to the 
masculine mind. 

Any amiable designs which he might have 
formed in regard to letting her alone in the 
future were destined to be frustrated, for as 
he moodily twirled his moustache in a corner 
of the drawing-room, unheéding the after 
dinner chatter about him, a clear voice at his 
elbow said :-— 
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‘Sister Fanny tells me of your promised as- 
sistance, Mr. Stockton. Will you accept an 
advance payment of thanks? Verily a wig 
and red cloak are all that’s needful to trans- 
form you into the omnipresent genius of fairy 
lore. You have certainly smoothed away our 
difficulties with more than magical rapidity.” 

Still smarting under the remembrance of his 
recent wrongs, Ned bowed somewhat stiffly, 
and expressed himself delighted to have the 
felicity of serving Miss Datheridge in any way. 
An unlucky speech, which only gained him a 
sarcastic little ‘Thanks! I see that Mr. Stock- 
ton is entirely en rapport with his character.” 

This delicate comparison to the brainless, 
complimentary Major, was too much, the saucy 
gleam in Vivia’s eyes was contagious, both 
laughed, and in a moment more were chatting 
away like old friends. Vivia talked well, and 
half hidden behind the silken window drape- 
ries, entertained him with droll criticisms on 
the people about them, treated him to tiny 
doses of flattery now and then, and grew more 
charming every moment. 

By and by they strolled off to the billiard- 
room, and spent a desultory half hour in knock- 
ing the balls about, Ned, it is to be feared, 
finding more interest in his companion’s grace- 
ful poses than in the game. They returned in 
time to finish off with a delicious waltz, and as 
he went off to his room Ned made up his mind 
that first impressions are nothing, and that 
Vivia Datheridge was decidedly the nicest girl 
he ever had met—something in fact quite out 
of the usual order of womanhood. 

At rehearsal the next morning he was disap- 
pointed. From the slight knowledge he had 
gained of her character he was prepared for 
some clever acting, but, on the contrary, no- 
thing could have been more tame and unin- 
spirited. 

Philip, to whom he communicated his disap- 
pointment, reassured him with “Never you 
worry, she ’s saving up for to-night.’’ 

And so it proved; the moment the warm- 
hearted, impulsive little ballet dancer appeared 
upon the stage Vivia vanished ; it was the true 
Polly and none other who ordered the Corporal 
about and tantalized Sam. Ned watched her 
with undisguised admiration, and in the scene 
where Polly goes through with her military 
evolutions found himself giving an involun- 
tary encore. 

And so it went off, and was a brilliant suc- 
cess. The fresh, unstudied acting and perfect 
appointments would have carried off a play 
less interesting in itself, had not the indulgent 
criticism of the audience supplied any lacking 

dramatic power. 

Dancing followed, but Ned, who had been 
looking forward to this as the crown to his 
theatrical martyrdom, found his expectations 
somewhat blighted by Miss Vivia’s retirement 
to her own room. 





She was tired to death, and sick of dancing, 
too, she declared, with the perverseness of a 
wilful child, when her sister remonstrated— 
incited thereto, perhaps, by that matchmaking 
spirit which lurks in every feminine heart, and 
Ned’s unconsciously depressed visage below. 

For the week that followed ’twas the old 
story over again—Apolloin pursuit of Daphne, 
and a very wicked little Daphne who was 
gracious'and bewildering one moment, petu- 
lant and mocking the next, and knew just 
what she was about, too. 

It was not alone the spell of her beauty that 
attracted, but a certain freshness, and the in- 
imitable charm of a sunny, unspoiled nature. 
She never tired like the regulation belles Ned 
had been accustomed to, but kept him alter- 
nately amazed and fascinated by the varied 
phases of her changeful character. To be sure 
she was a desperate little flirt, but then the de- 
scent into the valley of humiliation was made 
so pleasantly beguiling that it was almost a 
pleasure to be victimized. 

Birth and culture had stamped her with that 
nameless something which separates the high 
from the low, and with her dainty high-bred 
beauty, she seemed one ‘‘ To sway empires by 
a smile.’’ But looking down into the depths of 
the lustrous eyes, one caught glimpses of the 
soul beneath, loyal and true, whose wayward 
sweetness would blossom into royal woman- 
hood. 

Festivities were to culminate in a grand ball, 
extensive preparations had been made, and as 
Vivia floated down the staircase Ned suddenly 
realized that affairs were about to culminate 
with him. *She had never looked Jovelier, her 
cheeks were stained with vivid bloom, and in 
a dress of maise tulle caught here and there 
with pomegranate blossoms, she looked like 
some bird ef foreign plumage. 

The music rose in the intoxicating waves of 
Dorfechnalben, as. they floated down the ball- 
room, and to his dying day Ned eould never 
forget that moment, the lovely drooping face 
so near his own, and the wild, delicious throb 
of the music. 

Moments are small eternities sometimes, and 
so it seemed before he had swung his compan- 
ion into a leafy alcove opening out of the con- 
servatory, and was telling his love in a few 
passionate words. The fragrant breath of the 
flowers floated over them, while the fountain 
rose and fell in a tinkling accompaniment to 
his pleading. 

**Vivia,’’ he said, coming closer, while a new 
tenderness stirred the man’s voice, ‘‘ will you 
not love me ever so little, darling ?’’ 

Vivia drew back with the petulant grace he 
knew so well. ‘Certainly not,” she said, 
saucily ; ‘“‘ what could, have suggested such an 
idea? Take my advice and don’t be presum 
tuous, my friend,” and with a mocking adie 
she was gone, 
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The last carriage had rattled away, and the 
servants were gliding noiselessly about putting 
out the lights, while a few of the habitués of the 
house lingered in the library for a moment’s 
talking over. Vivia stood aloof with a thought- 
ful expression most unusual shadowing her 
face, and from afar Ned looked and took hope, 
as lovers will. 

His voice arrested her, saying: ‘I come to 
say good-by as well as good-night,’’ then in a 
lower tone, ‘‘ Vivia, shall I go?”’ 

“* C'est necessaire, I suppose, or your majesty 
would not have contemplated it,’’ and the red 
mouth parted in a half yawn; ‘‘at all events, 
a pleasant journey,’’ and she swept by with a 
dazzling smile. 

Nestled among her pillows for a morning 
nap, Vivia heard her brother's voice ordering 
the servant to bring down Mr. Stockton’s lug- 
gage. She rubbed her eyes in sleepy amaze- 
ment. ‘What, really going!’ Judging from 
former experiences she bad considered it only 
a threat, and now thoroughly awake she sprang 
from her downy nest and opened her escritoire. 
Hurriedly writing a few words, she rang the 
bell and directed her maid to deliver it in- 
stantly. 

Fully equipped for his journey, Ned stood 
on the piazza parrying his host's regrets at so 
sudden a departure, when Elise touched him 
on the arm and presented a little note. What- 
ever the contents were his face gave no clue, as 
folding it carefully away in an inner pocket 
he shook hands courteously with his host, and 
entered the waiting carriage. 

Mrs. Datheridge looked up sharply as Vivia 
sauntered in to lunch. She had her suspicions 
as to this sudden departure, but the girl was 
so animated and unconscious that she was al- 
most forced to believe them unfounded. She 
little knew of the tears that had drenched those 
same bright eyes a little before, tears of morti- 
fication and disappointment, but tears which 
were soon dried, for in her heart Vivia felt that 
he had not gone forever. 

Three days passed, and at twilight she slip- 
ped into the cosey window seat where their 
acquaintance had first begun. Absence is often 
a lover’s strongest argument, and she fell to 
thinking—half remorsefully of her past mis- 
deeds and of her lover’s patience and for- 
bearance. He seemed so near that she felt no 
surprise when a tall figure rose out of the 
gloom beside her, and a familiar voice said: 
“T have come for my answer, Vivia; your 
note said that you would reconsider.” 

Vivia recognized the master which vibrated 
in the quiet tones, and rising with demure 
meekness, made answer, saying: ‘‘ My lord, I 
am thine if thou wilt.” 
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You should forgive many things in others, 
but nothing in yourself.—Ausonius, 





TOO LATE. 
BY LOUIS CARROLL PRINDLE. 





FLUSHED with the fever’s withering flame, 
While speech in broken madness came, 

Raving of hosts in the peopled air, 

The artist lay in his attic bare. 

Eyes pain-dimmed and fainting breath, 

His brow now damped by the dews of death, 
The sad’ning seal of the hunger’s pain 

Traced on the blue of each sunken vein, 

Of the frame so worn, and pinched, and thin, 
Though lit by the glorious soul within, 

Like the half-hid light through the Parian vase, 
When through its bosom the moon-beams chase, 


A sudden rush of tinging gold 

Comes flooding in at the casement old; 
The last life breath of the dying day 
Lighting the bed where the artist lay; 
Crowning a wealth of;golden hair, 

By the hand of a master painted there, 
Gilding a wood, or a castle gray, 

Or a pictured sea with its drifting spray, 
A timid bud, or a battle-field, 

A waning host with crest and shield— 
Lighting the whole with a glory bright 
One moment, ere it fades in night. 


The dying man from madness woke, 
And wearily the silence broke, 

As looking ’round with glance of pride 
On storied canvas by his side, 

He said, ‘*‘ Whew life to death shall yield, 
And I shall mould in Potter’s field, 
Alone, unnoticed, and unknown, 

No marble slab or sculptured stone 

To mark where my poor dust is borne 
(What need? I have no friends to mourn); 
When I am dead, my spirit gone, 

My fame upon the world shall dawn, 
And burning up from shore to shore, 
A household word forevermore, 

A glory’’—then he spoke no more, 

His soul had fled, and day was «er. 
Then fame came knocking at the door, 
With laurel wreath to crown him o'er; 
Too late! too late! his spirit’s flight, 
Unseen by all, save angels’ sight, 

And guided by a shadowy hand 

Had marked its wav to spirit land. 
Alas! too late! his laurels proud, 

Too late for all save burial shroud, 

A world's ingratitude had stung 

To death a heart by suffering wrung. 
His soul by genius tinged so bright 
Has passed beyond to spheres of light, 
Yet still embalmed in every heart 

He lives a martyr ¢o his art. 


VO 

PRINCIPLE is a passion for truth.— Hazlitt. 

Ir is only through woe we are taught to re- 
flect, and we gather the honey of worldly wis- 
dom not from flowers, but thorns. 

Quiet.—Endeavor to take your work quietly. 
Anxiety and ovet-action are always the cause 
of sickness and restlessness. We nrust use 
our judgment to control our excitement, or our 
bodily strength will break down. We must 
remember that our battle is to be won by a 
strength not our own. It is a battle that does 
not depend upon the swift nor the strong. 
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DRESS TRIMMINGS IN ARMENIAN 
LACE. 

Tus is an entirely new kind of work, and 
very simple, being worked with a needle and 
cotton. ‘The material for working is white or 
écru-colored cotton, or, when intended for a 
gimp-like trimming, of tightly-twisted silk. 
The work is made in one single stitch, similar 
to a buttonhole one, which forms the pattern 
required, by the way of setting together in rows 
and joining on these stitches. 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


(# 


Fig. 3 shows the stitch in an increased size 
made on a foundation of braid. The letter a 
on the right side shows the manner of placing 
the needle ; and, on the left, d shows the stitch 





? 





Fig. 3. 








completed, but not yet knotted tightly. The 
braid, which is not used otherwise for this kind 
of work, serves here only to make the thread 
windings of the stitch easier to follow. To 








begin with the stitch, a sling is made with the 
working thread frampright to left (see Fig. 3) on 
the first finger of the left hand, and held firmly 
with the thumb. The needle is now put through 
the braid below, behind the thread across and 
through the sling (loop), as seen clearly. Al- 
ways holding the sling firmly with the left 
hand, the thread is drawn tight. The stitch is 
worked throughout in the same way. The 


Fig. 4. 





thread is to be put under, and joined to the 
foregoing row (see letter c). The needle is to 
be put under the three threads before putting 
through the sling. The way of placing the 
under-thread is shown in Fig. 2. After the 
row of stitches is finished, the needle is slipped 
in at the beginning, and the thread put around 
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the point of the needle. Drawing the needle 
through the thread the knot is made, as seen 
in Fig. 1; and now the next row is te be worked 
as shown in Fig. 3, letter c. 


Fig. 5. 





The work is never to beturned. The way of 
joining each row to the former one will be un- 
derstood from the patterns, Figs. 4 and 5, with- 
out further explanations, showing clearly at 
what distance the new stitch is to be put in. 

We shall now proceed to explain the separate 
parts of each pattern. These two show first a 
narrow edge, being a’ kind of foot to which the 
pattern shapes are joined. The way of mak- 
ing this edge two stitches wide is shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2. To begin, a knot is slung one 
and a quarter inch from the end, and two 
stitches joining this are made over the thread 
end. After the thread laid over has been slung 
tightly for the first stitch of this second, as for 
each of the next rows (as seen in Fig. 1), the 
needle is inserted in the whole with a cross, 
and for the second in that marked with a dot. 
The rows form themselves sloping, as in open 





tunic ¢rochet or tricot. The well-known stitch 
is also the best guide for the gore-like increase 

decrease required for the pointed diamonds 
of the border. Figs. 4 and 5 show also very 
clearly the join on and commencement of the 
pattern, and the way the separate stitches are 
made at the outer edges can be followed out 
very well. The manner of pointing the pat- 
tern ig shown plainly in Fig. 4. The designs 
being so well drawn, we shall only add that 
the sinall diamonds are seven stitches wide in 
the middle, the following ones increasing al- 
ways in breadth two stitches, therefore to eleven 
stitches for the large diamonds. 

For the trimming (Fig. 5), we would mention 
next the narrow stalk to each pattern, to be 
worked as the joining knot, and one stitch 
exactly like the small edge. The ring in the 
middle of the open part is made by crossing the 
thread over, as for a sling (loop), and then 
fastened with the first stitch. The pointed 
edge is again to be worked like the small flat 
one, and the pointed shapes form themselves 
in rows, already mentioned as peculiar to this 
stitch, which in the parts continued in an equal 
width go in a sloping direction. Every two 
diamonds are joined by their side stitches. 


—_———_-<@- qe 


RING STAND. 

Tuis stand consists of two short and long 
supporters of fine yellow rushes, each of which 
has a ball of red wool at the top, and is wound 
around with fine red silk cord, by means of 
which they are joined together. The basket is 
made of spiral twists of yellow straw, witha 








valance of red silk cord and balls of wool, and 
is fastened by the cord to the supporters. The 
valance is made by sewing for every scallop six 
short and long loops of cord on to the cord 
around the edge of the basket, and tying 
two knots opposite each other into each of 
these loops, and also between the scallops at 
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the top; the joins of the loops of cord are hid- 
den by a ball of wool. Tassels of silk cord and 
balls of wool ornament the supporters. @ 


—__—-e___— 


POCKET FOR A LATCHKEY. 


Tuts neat little pocket is made of brown silk 
and cloth, ornamented with embroidery in point 
russe with two shades of brown netting silk. 
Begin by cutting out the back in silk and cloth, 
and the front only in silk. For the lining of 
the top cit out two pieces of cloth, with a point 
to turn back, according to illustration. Then 
work the border on the silk destined for the top, 





and make a slit down the centre, put in the 
lining, and work around the flaps with over- 
cast stitch in brown silk, fastening them down 
to the silk with a row of slanting stitch. Sew 
on silk buttons at the corners of the revers, and 
a button and loop of elastic in the middle of the 
slit to close the pocket. Work the silk for the 
bottom in the same style as the top, and then 
sew the two pieces together, finishing the edge 
witha silk cord. The pocket may also be made 
entirely of cloth or of leather. 


a oo 


PHOTOGRAPH CASE. 

Cor out the back of brown cloth and brown 
silk. Then cut three pieces of card-board of 
equal size to fit into the back, and one piece 
for the flap that folds over. Cover the flap 
piece on one side with brown silk, the other 
pieces with white watered paper, and gum on 
to the latter the frames of brown silk with a 
stiff lining on which a pattern has been worked 
In point russe and knotted stitch with two 
shades of brown silk, leaving one side open 
for the reception of the photos. Now fasten 





the pieces of card-board to the cloth, work an 
embroidered monogram or other device on the 
brown silk for the outside, and finish the other 
part and the flap with gold braid and silk 


Fig. 1. 





stitches according to Fig. 1. Make a round 
ornament of silk, worked with overcast stitches 
and gold cerd, to cover the slit into which the 


Fig. 2. 





flap slides, and then fasten the inside to the 
silk with a row of herring-bone stitch, accord- 
ing to illustration. 





DESIGNS IN BERLIN WOOL WORK, FOR 
SLIPPERS, CUSHIONS, COVERS, BAGS, 
SMALL CARPETS, ETC. 

Fig. 1.—The ground is worked in ordinary 
cross-stitch, with two shades of one color, 
leaving spaces for the lighter pattern, which is 
worked afterwards, also in two shades; the 
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contre stitch of the four leaves with the darker, 
then the two side stitehes with the lighter 
shade. The illustration shows the place where, 


Fig. L. 





after the needle is drawn out, itis to be in- 
serted, by a cross. 

Fig. 2.—This pattern is worked with three 
shades of one color. It consists of small 
checks, which cover four squares of canvas, 
and are worked as shown in the illustration, 


Fig. 2. 
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with three long stitches in one direction, then 
three long stitches across them in the opposite 
direction. Four of these squares are worked 
with one shade, and form a pattern. Between 
the squares little cross stitches are made. 

Fig. 3 is also worked with one color, and 








consists, like the former, of long cross-stitches, 
each of which has a stitch worked across the 
centre. The illustration shows one of these 
stitches loose, and by means of a cross and a 


Fig. 3. 
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dot marks the place where the needle is to go 
in and come out for the next stitch. 

Fig. 4 is worked with one color in long cross- 
stitches, each of which covers four rows of 
canvas in height and two in breadth. The 


Fig. 4. 
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illustration shows by means of a cross and a 
dot where the needle is to go in and come out 
next time, and the canvas threads to be taken 
up for the next stitch are shown by an arrow 
passed through them. 
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TRIMMING FOR UNDER-LINEN. 





THIs trimming is of tucks of the material al- 
ternated with insertion of point lace braid. For 
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the crochet border, make a chain the required 
length. 

1st row. Double. 

2d. 2 chain, pass over 2, 1 treble into the next. 

1 Repeat. 

On the other side of the chain work 3 chain, 
pass over 1 of foundation chain, 1 double into 
the next; repeat. This is then sewn to the 
material, and the edge is finished with a tape 
trimming. 
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EMBROIDERED JEWEL CASE. 
THis box is made of card-board, covered 
with blue velvet, embroidered in gold, with a 
framework of gilt wood, including which it is 








about sixteen inches long, eight and two-fifths 
inches high, and six and two-fifths inches 
broad. The embroidery, which forms a mono. 
gram on the cover, and a narrow border on the 
front and sides, is worked in gold braid and 
gold thread. Inside the box is divided into 
two halves, each of which has a nest of three 
little card-board boxes, one above another, 
lined with white silk, to contain various orna- 
ments. 


OTS Oo 


DOG’S COLLAR. 


THE collar consists of a strip of blue Cash- 
mere sixteen inches long and about an inch 
wide, ornamented with appliqué figures of red 
cloth, as well as with a variety of stitches in 
red and blue silk. Itis lined with red cloth, 
and trimmed with a fluting of red worsted 
braid. It is fastened around the dog’s neck 
VOL. LXXXVII.—12 
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by means of a button covered with blue Cash- 
mere and two loops of red worsted cord, from 
one end of which hang cords with worsted balls 
and small bells according to illustration. On 


Fig. L 





one side of the collar is fixed a brass ring, to 
which is attached by.a button and buttonhole 
a band of blue Cashmere an inch in width, 
embroidered in point russe with red silk and 
lined with red satin ribbon. Fig. 2 exhi- 


Fig. 2 





bits the band with the holder attached. The 
latter consists of a steel hoop, covered to cor- 
respond with the band, which is fastened to it 
with a bow of red and blue ribbon. Other ma- 
| terials may be used instead of these above 
named—such as gray or brown leather, and 
| silk to match. 
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HANDKERCHIEF-SACHET. | 

THE foundation is of five pieces of card- 
board, two being nine inches square, and the 
other three, the same length, are to be cut two 
and a half inches wide; how the separate | 


Fig. 1. 


parts are to be shaped will appear from Fig. 1. 
These parts are covered with velvet, and lined 
with watered silk. The outside is embroidered 
‘in colored silks, and the edge is bound with 


Fig. 2 








strings fasten it in the front, as seen in Fig. 1 
which shows it closed ; Fig. 2 open. 


| 
| 
satin ribbon, with a narrow lace over it ot 
a 

— a | 


HANDKERCHIEF BORDER (TATTING). 
THE border to this handkerchief is worked 
in one length, and is about an inch and a half | 
wide. You must work it in No. 90 thread, and 
when the insertion is ready, lay it over the | 


cambric; trace a line along the sides of the 
pattern with embroidery cotton, and work it 
over with button-hole stitch. The insertion 
consists of two rows of double ovals—that is, 
an oval to the right, then an oval to the left. 
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The thread between iets irene is so left that 
the work forms a small scallop. The second 
row is joined to the first, as shown in the en- 
graving, and at the bottom of each scallop two 
more small ovals are worked, and joined to the 
edge by a twisted bar. It is best to lay the 
three parts over stiff paper, and join them on 
it. The outside ovals in the row are worked 
with 6 double, 1 purl, 6 double; the smaller 
ovals with 5 double, 1 purl, 5 double. 


—ieoae 
DESIGN FOR ANTIMACASSAR. 


THE rosettes forming this design are of four 
loops of white tape, finished with a linen but- 





ton, overcast with thread. The spaces may be 
left open, as shown in the design, or filled in 
with lace stitches. 
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FOOTSTOOL IN WOOL WORK. 


Tuxis footstool is corner-shaped, and about 
four inches and four-fifths in height. The 
cover is of canvas, worked with Berlin wool of 





different shades of green in the ordinary cross 
stitch and raised (knotted) stitch. First draw 
the pattern of the eushion on moderately coarse 
canvas ; then work the stripe which crosses the 
centre with black and green wool and silk in 
cross stitch, commencing in the centre. Now 
the remaining canvas is worked with light 
green fleecy wool in a kind of fancy loop stitch. 
This is worked, as shown in detail in Fig. 2, in 
knots, between which loops are formed by 


Fig. 2. 




















about three-quarters of an inch of wool. The 
kuots cover four threads of canvas lengthwise, 
with a space between of eight threads, and 
worked in straight rows one over another; for 
each one first make a buttonhole stitch, then 
pass the needle close to this stitch upwards 
through the canvas, following the line of the 


illustration, ending in an arrow-head, back | 








through the loop so formed, and draw it to- 
gether. Of course the rows of loops—since the 
loops of the last row fall over those of the for- 
mer—must be worked upwards ; also the first 
knot of each row of loops be fastened on to the 


Fig. lL. 


last two stitches 0. two rows of cross stitches 
in the stripe which crosses the cushion. Fur- 
ther, it must be noticed that a fresh thread is 





to be taken for each row, commencing at the 
first knot of the former row, in order to cover 
the intermediate canvas threads. After this 
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the border is to be made according to Fig. 3, | cess by which the balls are made without the 


which represents a portion of it on a smaller 

seale. First work single rows of half stitches | 
with black wool, leaving a space of four 
threads, joined to which is a thick grounding | 
of half stitches, which is afterwards covered | 
by the fringe. Then a double thread of green | 
fleecy wool is laid between the single rows of | 
cross stitch, and wound backwards and for- | 
wakds, then sewn over with light green filo- 
selle, as shown in Fig. 1; to the loops formed 
by these skeins ‘'ringe of black and green wool 
is attached. When the cover is on the cushion | 
the seam around the top edge is concealed by 
a plait of black and green wool, the bottom of 
the cushion is covered with black leather, and 
in each of the four incisions is placed a handle 


Fig. 4. 





made of cord and balls of wool. These are 
formed by threading little balls of black and 
green wool, of different shades (the lightest in 
the centre) on a strong black worsted cord as 
follows: Take for each ball two round pieces 
of card-board of equal size, with a hole in the 
middle, thread them on the cord, wind them 
around thickly with several layers of wool, cut 
the threads around the outer edge of the card- 
board, as seen in Fig. 4 (which shows the pro- 





cord to which they are attached), and then tie 


the threads around several times in the middle 
between the pieces of card-board, which are 
then removed. Continue in this way until the 
requisite length of cord is covered with balls, 
then cut these around quite evenly, so that 
they form a roll, and fasten the ends of the 
cord to the cushion according to Fig. 1. 


————_ oe _ - 


NEW STYLES OF BRAIDING. 
Quite a novel style of braiding has been in- 
troduced lately. Silk cord is used instead of 
flat braid, and the design arranged so that the 


Fig. 1. 





cord forms a compact mass, and thus the orna- 
mentation when completed has all the effect of 
being in relief. The two accompanying de- 
signs illustrate the styles when complete, and 
the manner of working. 


Fig. 2.—New Style of Braiding. 
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RECEIPTS. 





Keceipts, Ete. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Mock Turtle Soup.—Boil half a calf’s head with the 
skin on for three-quarters of an hour. Remove eye, 
ear, and brains, cut the meat into squares an inch 
and a half, put it into a large stewpan, add to it two 
ounces of butter, a pint of old Madeira, a gill of veal 
broth, a small bundle of sweet herbs, a little sage, a 
small onion chopped very fine with one teaspoonful 
of white pepper, a little salt, a little Cayenne, also a 
little allspice if liked. Stew gently till the meat is 
tender, keeping it well covered ; then add two quarts 
of good veal stock, make some thickening with cold 
veal broth, flour, and herbs; boil, strain, and add to 
the soup. Take out the meat, boil the soup about 
ten minutes, strain it over the meat, add lemon-juice 
and some forcemeat and egg-balls. This is the sim- 
plest to have it good, but it may be made far richer. 

Mashed Potatoes.—Peel and either boil or steam 


| 





two pounds of potatoes till they fall to pieces; if | 


boiled, drain the water from them, and let them 


stand by the side of the fire with the lid off for five | 


minutes, to let the steam evaporate; add a lump of 
butter about the size of a small egg, or more if 
wished, and when this has melted break up the po- 
tatoes as small as possible witha fork, and then mash 
with a wooden spoon, adding milk by degrees till 
they are the proper consistency. Turn into the dish, 
and smooth them with a spoon. If liked, they may 
be put in the oven for a few minutes to brown, Salt 
will of course have been put in while they were boil- 
ing. Pepper is sometimes added, but this is a matter 
of taste. 

Minced Collops.—Mince some raw beef very finely, 
put the mince into a saucepan with a bit of butter to 
prevent it sticking to the pan. When they are hot 
add a teaspoonful of flour and a little gravy or water. 
They should be stirred often, to prevent their getting 
lumpy; they take about twenty minutes to cook. 
Onions minced may be added, or a little hot pickle. 

Spiced Beef.—Half a pound of common salt, one 
ounce of saltpetre, two ounces of bay salt, three 
ounces of moist sugar, quarter of an ounce of whole 
pepper, quarter of an ounce of long pepper, two 
blades of mace, quarter of an ounce of whole all- 
spice, two bay leaves, five or six sprigs of thyme, 
ditto marjoram, two stalks of basil, four or five of 
white savory. The whole to be boiled in three pints 
of water for half an hour, the saltpetre and bay salt 
to be pounded. The beef to be rubbed all over with 
a little salt previous to its being putin the pickle, 


when that is cold. Fourteen or fifteen days to re- | cold, carefully open and take out the yelks; mash 


main in pickle, turned often. This quantity of pickle 
is for a piece or hand of beef of eight pounds. 

Sweetbreads (Stewed).—Take a pair of calves’ 
sweetbreads quite fresh, wash them, and put them 
in a large stewpan full of cold water, with a little 
salt; let them boil ten minutes, remove them witha 
slice into a large basin of eold water; when quite 
cold put them on a cloth to dry, and lard them neatly 
with finely-cut bacon. Place them inastewpan with 
carrots, onions, thyme, parsley, and a bay leaf, a little 
salt and pepper, and cloves; half a pintof stock. Put 
thein to stew gently for one hour and a half, basting 
them with broth occasionally to prevent their getting 
dry. Place them on a dish, strain the gravy into a 
small basin, remove the fat, pour around the sweet- 
bread, and serve. 

Macaroni au Gratin.—Throw into boiling water 
some common pipe macaroni or some flat macaroni, 
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with salt according to the quantity used. Let it boil 
a quarter of an hour, when it will be a little more 
than half cooked. Drain off the water thoroughly, 
and place the macaroni in a saucepan with enough 
milk to cover it, let it boil till perfectly done, then 
take out the macaroni and lay it in a silver dish with 
a plentiful allowance of grated Parmesan cheese, to 
which a judicious quantity of white pepper should be 
added ; pour over it plenty of liquified butter, sprinkle 
the top with more grated Parmesan, and over that 
some very fine baked bread-crums. Put the dish in 
the oven just long enough to make the contents very 
hot, brown the top with a red hot salamander, and 
serve. 

Cauliflowers with Stufing.—Blanch the cauliflow- 
ers in salt and water, dip them in cold water, and 
drain them. Place them in a stewpan on some slices 
of bacon, the head of the cauliflower being placed 
underneath ; at the same time taking care to employ 
a stewpan the exact size of the dish you intend to 
prepare. Fill up all the vacant spaces left between 


| the cauliflowers with a stuffing composed of fillet of 


veal, beef suet, parsley, chives, and mushrooms, all 
chopped up together, with salt, pepper, and nutmeg, 
and three raw eggs beaten up. Pour some stock 
broth over them, and let simmer at a gentle heat 
until done. Then empty the contents of the stewpan 
on a dish, and serve it up covered with some tomato 
sauce. 

Stock Broth Prepared from Poultry.—This light 


| and nourishing broth is made by stewing two well!- 
| fed fowls, previously roasted and cut in pieces, in two 


| quarts of water. 


| a fine sieve. 


The broth is then to be skimmed, 
and the following vegetables added: one carrot, a 
turnip, an onion, a lettuce, two leeks, and half a head 
of celery. These vegetables must be cut into slices, 
and fried in butter, previously to introducing them 
into the broth. A clove or two and some salt are 
also required to be added. The contents of the ves- 
sel are then to be simmered for nearly three hours, 
the fat on its surface removed, and strained through 
This stock broth is chiefly used for 
making other varieties of soup. 

Calves’ Brains Cooked with Wine.—After cleaning 
some calves’ brains, blanch them in boiling water, 
mixed with vinegar. Then put at the bottom of the 
stewpan some slices of bacon, together with two car- 
rots eut in slices, the same quantity of onions, two 
cloves, salt, pepper, bay-leaves, parsley, and thyme, 
and a glass of white wine. Place the brains in the 
pan, and dress at a gentle heat. These brains may 
be served in any way that may be preferred. 





HOW TO DRESS LOBSTER. 
Lobster Salad.—Boil four eggs hard; when quite 


them with a fork, then add two teaspoonfuls of mus- 


| tard and the same quantity of salt, some white pep- 


| pickle. 


per and a little Cayenne, mixed well together, add 
four dessertspoonfuls of vinegar and oue of lemon 
To this mixture, when quite smooth, add 
the spawn of the lobster and half a pint of cream. 


| Having boiled the lobster, cut the meat into bits, 





and stir it in the sauce, with a white onion nicely 
minced. Cut your lettuce, with small salad or anys 
other kind, and place it upon the lobster, garnishing 
with the whites of the eggs sliced. 

Cutlets.—Take out all the meat of a large boiled 
lobster. mince it, and add to it two ounces of butter 
which has been browned with two spoonfuls of flour, 
seasoned with a little pepper, sait, and Cayenne. 
Add about half a pint of strong stock, stir it over the 


| fire until quite hot: put it in separate tablespoonfuls 


on a large dish. When cold, make these into the 
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shape of cutlets, brush them over with the beaten 
yelk of an egg, dip them into grated bread-crums, 
and fry them of a tight brown color in clarified beef 
dripping, and dish them with a little fried parsley in 
the centre. 

Stewed Lobster.—Pick the lobster from the shell 
when boiled, and put the spawn into a dish with a 
spirit lamp under it, and rub it down with a piece of 
butter, two spoonfuls of good gravy of any sort, one 
of walnut catsup, a small quantity of salt and Cay- 
enne, and a spoonful of port wine. Stew the lobster, 
and cut into bits, in the gravy. 

Another kind.—Put the lobster into a stewpan, 
with vinegar, claret, butter, suet, und nutmeg; stew 
it rather dry, then take it up and place it in a dish, 
pour butter over it, and garnish with slices of lemon. 

Lobster Cake.—Pound the meat of two boiled lob- 
sters with some lean of raw ham, some beef marrow, 
the yelks of four eggs, a bit of bread soaked in 
cream, a little mace pounded, Cayenne pepper and 
salt. Color the whole with lobster spawn, then line 
a mould with thin slices of fat bacon, press down 
the mixture into it, cover it with thin fat bacon, and 
put on the cover of the mould and let it bake an 
hour and a half, and then stand till cold; turn it out 
of the mould, take away the fat, and serve up with 
a garnish of parsley and savory jelly around it. 

Broiled Lobsters.—When the lobsters are boiled, 
split their tails and chines, crack the claws, pepper 
and salt them; take out their bodies, put them again 
into the shell, and then on the gridiron over a clear 
fire, also the tails and claws; baste them with but- 
ter, and serve with melted butter for sauce. 

Lobster Curry.—Take them from their shells, di- 
vide into neat portions, and lay them in a pan ; make 
a liquor for them in the following manner: Slice two 
large onions, and lightly fry them, add about four 
teaspoonfuls of eurry powder, some flour and butter 
for thickening, and a pint of good gravy, with part 
of the bodies of the lobsters pounded. Boil for half 
an hour, skim, and pass through a fine sieve over 
the lobsters in the pan, and add lemon juice and 
salt. Simmer half an hour, and just before serving 
add two spoonfuls of cream, then serve quite hot 
with plain boiled rice. 

Roasted Lobster.—More than half boil it, take it 
out of the water; while hot, rub it well with butter, 
put it in an oven, baste it well till nicely frothed, and 
serve with melted butter. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Gingerbread Cake.—Six ounces of butter, half a 
pound of brown sugar, four eggs, one pound of 
treacle, a pound and a quarter of flour, half an ounce 
of carbonate of soda, an ounce and a half of ground 
ginger, an ounce of ground cinnamon. Mix these 
all well together, and bake in a shallow tin in a 
moderate oven. 

Nellie Pudding.—Half a pound of flour, half a 
pound of treacle, half a pound of suet, the rind and 
juice of one large lemon, a little citron finely minced, 
two eggs, with sufficient milk to mix thoroughly; 
boil four hours. 

Lemon Cake.—Ten eggs, three tablespoonfuls of 
orange-flower water, three-quarters of a pound of 
pounded loaf sugar, one lemon, three-quarters of a 
pound of flour. Separate the whites from the yelks 
of the eggs, whisk the former to a stiff froth, add 
the orange-flower, the sugar, grated lemon rind, and 
mix these ingredients well together. Then beat the 
yelks of the eggs, and add them, with the lemon 
juice, to the whites, etc. ; dredge in the flour gradual- 
ly, keep beating the mixture well, put it into a but- 
tered mould, and bake the cake about an hour, or 








rather longer. The addition of a little butter, beaten 
to a cream, we think, would improve this cake. 

Lemon Creams, or Custards.—Five ounces of loaf 
sugar, two pints of boiling water, the rind of one 
lemon and the juice of three, the yelks of eight eggs. 
Make a quart of lemonade in the following manner: 
Dissolve the sugar in the boiling water, having pre- 
viously, with part of the sugar, rubbed off the lemon 
rind, and add the strained juice. Strain the lemon- 
ade into a saucepan, and add the yelks of the eggs, 
which should be well beaten; stir this one way over 
the fire until the mixture thickens, but do not allow 
it to boil, and serve in custard glasses, or on a glass 
dish. After the boiling water is poured on the sugar 
and lemon, it should stand covered for about half an 
hour before the eggs are added to it, that the flavor 
of the rind may be extracted. 

Apple Trifle (a Supper Dish).—Ten good-sized ap- 
ples, the rind of half a lemon, six ounces of pounded 
sugar, half a pint of milk, half a pint of cream, two 
eggs, Whipped cream. Peel, core, and cut the apples 
into thin slices, and put them into a saucepan with 
two tablespvonfuls of water, the sugar, and minced 
lemon rind. Boil all together until quite tender, and 
pulp the apples through a sieve; if they shoulc not 
be quite sweet enough, add a little more sugar, and 
put them at the bottom of the dish to form a thick 
layer. Stir together the milk, cream, and eggs, with 
a little sugar, over the fire, and let the mixture 
thicken, but do not allow it to reach the boiling- 
point. When thick, take it off the fire; let it coola 
little, then pour it over the apples. Whip some 
cream with sugar, lemon peel, etc., the same as for 
other trifles; heap it high over the custard, and the 
dish is ready for table. It may be garnished as fancy 
dictates, with strips of bright apple jelly, slices of 
citron, ete. 

Almond Cake.—Half a pound of sweet almonds, 
one ounce of bitter almonds, six eggs, eight table- 
spoonfuls of sifted sugar, five tablespoonfuls of fine 
flour, the grated rind of a lemon, three ounces of 
butter. Blanch and pound the almonds to a paste, 
separate the whites from the yelks of the eggs, beat 
the latter, and add them tothe almonds. Stir in the 
sugar, flour, and lemon rind ; add the butter, which 
should be beaten to a cream; and when all these 
ingredients are well mixed, put in the whites of the 
eggs, which should be whisked to a stiff froth. But- 
ter a cake-mould, put in the mixture, and bake ina 
good oven from an hour and a quarter to an hour 
and three-quarters. 

Queen’s Drops.—Take a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, two or three 
eggs, according to their size, six ounces of flour, and 
a quarter of a pound of currants. Proceed as for 
pound cakes; drop them out on paper placed on a 
baking sheet a little larger than nutmegs, and bake 
in a hot oven. 

Madeira Buns.—The same as for Queen drops, 
omitting the currants; drop them out about the size 
of walnuts, and about two inches apart. 

Canary Pudding.—The weight of three eggs in 
sugar and butter, the weight of two in flour, the rind 
of one lemon, and three eggs. 

Apple Pudding.—Boil two teacupfuls of rice in 
milk till three parts done, strain it, pare and core a 
few apples without dividing them, put a little sugar 
and a clove in each apple, put the rice around them, 
tie each separately in a cloth, and boil about half an 
hour, or till the apples are tender. 

Ground Rice Cake.—Half a pound of ground rice, 
four eggs, and enough loaf sugar to sweeten; beat 
the whole together for twenty minutes, bake in a 
slow oven. 
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Puddings for Invalids.—The four following re- 
ceipts are very simple and suitable for invalids. 
They are a change from the usual rice and tapioca 
form:— 

Custard Fritters.—Boil half a pint of milk with 
cinnamon, lemon, and bay leaves; add two ounces 
of sugar, one ounce of flour, a little salt, and three 
eggs; beat all together, and steam this custard ina 
plain mould or basin, previously spread inside with 
butter; when done firm and quite cold, cut into 
square pieces and dipin frying batter; drop sepa- 
rately in boiling fat, fry a light brown color, and 
dish them np on a napkin. 

Eve Pudding.—Six ounces of finely-grated bread, 
six ounces of currants, six ounces of sugar, six eggs, 
six apples, some lemon peel and nutmeg; let it boil 
three hours. 

Lemon Pudding.—Weight of two eggs in butter, 
which beat toa cream, same weight of flour, same 
of pounded white sugar, the grated rind and juice 
of two lemons; bake half an hour in a small flat pie- 
dish, with a rim of paste around the edge; serve 
with sifted sugar on the top, and send up very hot. 

Aunt Nellie’s Pudding.—Half a pound of best beef 


suet, half a pound of grated bread-crums, half a. 


pound of beaten white sugar, three eggs, well beaten 
and strained; the grated rind and juice of a large 
lemon, stick a mould with raisins, pour in the mix- 
ture, boil two hours. 

A Nice Useful Cake.—A quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, six ounces of currants, a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, one pound of dried flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, three eggs, one teacupful of milk, 
two ounces of sweet almonds, one ounce of candied 
peel. Beat the butter toa cream; wash, pick, and 
dry the currants; whisk the eggs; blanch and chop 
the almonds, and cut the peel into neat slices. When 
all these are ready, mix the dry ingredients together ; 
then add the butter, milk, and eggs, and beat the 
mixture well for a few minutes. Put the cake intoa 
buttered mould or tin, and bake it for rather more 
than an houranda half. The currants and candied 
peel may be omitted, and a little lemon or almond 
flavoring substituted for them ; made in this manner, 
the cake will he found very good. 

Golden Pudding.—Six ounces of bread-crums, two 
ounces of flour, a quarter of a pound of suet,‘a quar- 
ter of a pound of marmalade (or any kind of preserve 
would do) a quarter of a pound of sugar, three eggs, 
with sufficient milk to mix; boil for two hours, 





SWEETMEATS. 

Acid Drops.—You must, in the first place, boil one 
pound of lump-sugar with one cupful of water and 
one spoonful of vinegar, until the sugar becomes 
thick and glossy, and brittle to the touch. Then 
pour it upon a stone, and add toit a quarter of an 
ounce of tartaric acid, and two drops of essence of 
lemon. After well mixing, cut into the drop-like 
form, and round them with the <humb and finger. 


Everton Toffee.—Get one pound of treacle, the same 
quantity of moist sugar, and haifa pound of butter. 
Put them in asaucepan, large enough to allow of fast 
boiling over a clear fire. Putin the butter first, and 
rub it well over the bottom of the saucepan, and add 
the treacle and sugar, stirring together gently with 
a knife. After it has boiled for about ten minutes, 
ascertain if it is done, in the following way: Have 
ready a basin of cold water, and drop a little of the 
mixture into it from the point of a knife. If it is suf- 
ficiently done, when you take it from the water it 
will be quite crisp. Now prepare a large shallow tin 
pan, or dish, rubbed all over with butter, to prevent 
its adhering, and into this pour the toffee from the 





saucepan to get cold, when it can be easily removed 
To keep it good, it should be excluded from the 
air. 

Elecampane or Candy Cake.—Take clarified loaf- 
sugar and boil to candy height; rub it a little about 
the sides of the pan, tillit begins to grain or turn 
white ; then throw it out upon a warm slab, and di- 
vide it into squares. The sugar may be colored with 
cochineal by adding some to the syrup while boiling, 
sufficient to give it the desired tint. ‘This used to be 
made from the decoction of the roots of elecampane, 
whence it derives its name. 

Peppermint Drops.—Mix half a pound of sifted 
sugar into sufficient lemon-juice to make it a proper 
thickness. Dry it over a fire, gently stirring in, at 
the same time, one hundred and twenty drops of the 
oil of peppermint; after which, drop the mixture 
upon white paper well greased. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


To Remove a Speck or an Eyelash from the Hye.— 
This, we all know, requires the aid of a looking-glass, 
or the kindly hand of a friend, whether in or out of 
the house; but there are times when neither of these 
helps are near; so Nature has provided that, if we 
will use her appliances, she will assist us; and with 
a litttle practice, it will be found the best and quick- 
est-in the end. The upper and lower eyelashes are 
given us as a protection to the eyes; but they also 
serve as little brushes when an accident happens. 
By taking the upper eyelashes between the thumb 
and finger, and drawing the lid completely over the 
under eyelashes, and gently moving it backwards 
and forwards, any specks in the eye fasten on to the 
lower fringe, and remain there after having let go 
the upper. This isa sure plan, and can be adopted 
anywhere; but it requires some perseverance to ac- 
quire it, and should not be given up if the first at- 
tempts are unsuccessful. Any disagreeable feeling 
about it is not half so painful or dangerous as is oc- 
casioned by the smallest speck. 

Cleaning Sponge.—Immerse the sponge in cold 
butter-milk; let it soak for a few hours, and then 
wash it out in clean water. 

Cementing Ivory.—For the purpose of cementing 
ivory use the clearest parchment glue, or any of the 
transparent cements sold by chemists. 

Washing Woollen Shawls, Rugs, etc.—Put half an 
ox-gall into two gallons of water, warm but not hot; 
wash the shawl in it with soap and water. Have 
another tub ready with tepid water and the other 
half of the ox-gall; rinse the shawl in it well, shake 
it out, open it wide, and let it hang to dry in a hot 
room, but notin the sun. Carpet rugs washed thus 
look as fresh as new, scoured with a soft brush. 

Preserving Eggs.—The most certain and most last- 
ing mode of preservation consists in covering them 
in a jar filled with lime-water, recently prepared, 
and keeping them in a cool place. The lime-water 
is prepared from quicklime, or that which has been 
slaked but lately, by placing it in a quantity of water 
greater than would cover the eggs. The milk of lime 
which is thus formed is allowed to stand several 
hours. The clear liquid that separates itself from 
the excess of lime used is the lime-water, which is 
poured off for use. Lime-water not only prevents 
the evaporation, since the eggs are plunged in the 
liquid, but the alkali which it holds in solution closes 
the pores of the shell and prevents all fermentation, 
either of the eggs or of the organic matter which the 
water might contain. Eggs kept in this way are 
good for pastry, ete., twelve or fourteen months 
after they are laid. 
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Editors’ Cuble, 


A FRENCHMAN IN ENGLAND. 


HENRY TAINE, the author of * Notes on England,’’* 
is no ordinary Frenchman. He is one of that re- 
markable school of philosophic writers, of whom the 
distinguished author of “ Democracy in America,” 
Alexis de Tocqueville, was perhaps the chief and the 
best known, who have shown arare capacity for unit- 
ing critical insight with keen observation, extensive 
learning, and great literary excellence. Taine’s 
“History of English Literature” is the first work of 
the kind, in which an attempt has been made to show 
how the literature of a people springs directly out of 
their national character and the conditions which 
surround them, and varies from age to age, as this 
character and these conditions change. The “ Notes 
on England” display the same qualities of careful ob- 
servation, profound reasoning, and attractive style, 
which distinguish his larger work. The “ Notes” 
were first published, as detached articles, in a Paris- 
ian newspaper, and a translation of them appeared 
almost immediately in the London Daily News. 
They excited so much attention that their republica- 
tion in book-form was soon called for. No recent 
work on England has been so much read, or has re- 
ceived the same consideration from reviewers. The 
author enjoyed superior advantages for writing on 


the subject, having an excellent knowledge of the | 


English language and literature, and having had un- 
usually good opportunities for mingling with society 
in England of every grade. 

The characteristics which seem to have struck him 
most forcibly were the great capacity of the people 
for work, their determined will, their well-regulated 
households, their distinction of caste and class, the 
self-esteem and culture of the higher classes, the hu- 
mility, coarseness, and self-indulgence of the lower 
orders, and the painful contrast between the luxury 
of the rich and the misery of the poor, which was so 
apparent and so shocking. 

The feeling of the obligation that rests upon every 
man to be a worker is, according to his observation, 
universal. Opinion and morality, he says, repeat to 
an Englishman, “ Labor and compete ia some useful 
undertaking; if you refuse, you are not a man, and 
have no title to esteem.”” The very appearance of 
the people displays this trait in their character :— 

“When at eight o’clock in the morning, at the ter- 


minus of a railway, one sees people arriving from 
the country for their daily avocations, or when one 


waiks in a business street, one is struck with the | 


number of faces which exhibit this type of cold and 
determined will. They walk straight, with a geome- 
trical movement, without looking on either hand; 
without distraction, wholly given up to their busi- 
ness, like automatons, each moved by a spring; the 
large, bony face, the pale complexion, often sallow 
or Jeaden-hued, the rigid look, all, even to the tall, 
pecpenSemar black hat, even to the strong and large 
oot covering, even to the umbrella rolled in its case 
and covered in a particular style, display the man 
unsensitive, dead to ideas of pleasure and elegance, 
solely process in getting through much business 
well and rapidly. Sometimes one detects the physi- 
ognomy of Pitt—the slight face, impassive and im- 
perious, the pale and ardent eyes, the look which 
shines like the fixed gleam of a sword; the man is 
then of finer mould, yet his will is only the more in- 


* Notes on England, by H. Taine, D.C. L., Oxon., 
ete. Translated, with an introductory chapter, by 





W. F. Rae. Strahan & Co.: London, 1872. 


ones and the stouter; it is iron transformed into 
| steel. 


The effect is at its heigit when this expres- 
sion is perceived on the countenance of a young gir!. 
I have seen it several times, and the accent, the 
words, and the thought were in unison; at the end 
of two minutes the cutting of the knife was felt. 
Probably these are the sort of woman who, as if tak- 
ing a walk, go alone from Alexandria to Khartoum, 
or, out of philanthropy, conduct bands of women 
from London to Australia.” 


The difference between English and French house- 
holds, of the wealthier class, made a strong impres- 
sion upon the observer. It is considered in Eng- 
land, he says, that the head of the family must be 
the leader, the true chief, the accepted and author- 
ized governor of the conduct of the rest. The ser- 
vantsare under his special supervision and control :— 


“In this respect, on Sunday evening, he is their 
spiritual guide, thelr chaplain; they may be seen en- 
tering in a row, the women in front the men behind, 
with seriousness, gravity, and taking their places in 
the drawing-room. The family and visitors are as- 
seinbled. The master reads aloud a short sermon; 
next a wy ed then every one kneels or bends for- 
ward, the face turned towards the wall; lastiy, he 
repeats the Lord’s Prayer, and, clause by clause, the 
worshippers respond. This done, the servants file 
off, returning in the same order, silently, medita- 
tively. ~ have observed them several times—not a 
muscle of their countenance moved. By this com- 
inunity and direction of the moral sentiment, the 
master succeeds in filling his true place. In France 
he is very far from possessing in his house, amongst 
his servants, and even amongst his children, legiti- 
mate authority, and entire authority. I note at once 
the inconvenience, the opposite side. In the habit- 
ual commerce of life the English are not easy going; 
conditions among them are separated by a barrier, 
and in place of Making a passage through it, they 
strew it with thorns.” * * * * The post of governess in 
England is not a pleasant one; witness on this head 
the novels of Charlotte Bronte. The majority of 
these I have seen had assumed a wooden face; no- 
thing is more surprising when such a face is youth- 
ful. The tone, the demeanor, the whole is artificial 
and made to order; compused and maintained in 
such a way as never to give an poeans. Even after 
several days of familiarity, and out of the house in 
which they teach, they remain on the defensive; the 
habit of observation and of control is too strong; one 
might say they were soldiers on parade. As tothe 
servants, their expression of humble and subdued 
respect greatly surpasses that of those whom we can 
have known; it is even unpleasant to observe this 
attitude of a man face to face with a man.” 


English ladies, he thinks, lack taste in dress, and 
tact in society, but they have a fund of natural kind- 
liness and good sense, which, in his opinion, more 
than compensates for these deficiencies :— 


“Twice out of three times when one converses 
here with a woman, one feels rested, affected, almost 
page 2A their greeting is kindly, friendly; and such 
a smile of gentle and quiet goodness! No after- 
thought; the intention, the expression, everything 
is open, natural, cordial. One is much more at ease 
than with a Frenchwoman; one has not the vague 
fear of being judged, rallied; one does not feel one’s 
self in the presence of a sharpened, piercing, cuttin 
mind, that can quarter you in a trice; nor a vivid, 
exacting wearied imagination, which demands anec- 
dotes, splee, show, amusements, flattery, all kinds of 
dainties, and shuts you up if you have no tit-bits to 
offer her. The conversation {is neither a duel, nor a 
competition; one may express a thought as it is, 
without embellishment; one has the right to be what 
one is—commonplace, One may even, without wea- 
rying her, or having a pedantic air, speak to her 
about serious matters, obtain from her correct infor- 


mation, reason with her as with a man." 
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There are many other passages like these, giving 
evidence of shrewd, clear-headed, and kindly obser- 
vation. That the work has been so well received in 
England may be regarded as a proof thatit is neither 
inaccurate nor severe. It isa picture of a people pos- 
sessing many strong traits of character which inspire 
respect; while, at the same time, it shows serious 
defects in the frame of society, which condemns vast 
numbers of people to excessive labor, extreme pov- 
erty, and gross ignorance, in order that a smaller 
portion of the nation may enjoy great affluence, vast 
power, and high mental cultivation. One can only 
hope that the practical mind and restless energy of 
the English people will earry them through this im- 
perfect and transitional stage of society, to some- 
thing more consonant with the principles of the 
religion they profess. Itis but justto add that the 
strong devotional feeling of the people, and their 
efforts to carry into effect the moral precepts which 
their religion embodies, are noticed by the author 
with much admiration, and form, in his opinion, one 
of the best grounds for a hopeful sentiment with re- 
gard to the future of the nation. 





THE COMING RACE.* 

Ir has always been a favorite diversion with phi- 
losophers to construct an imaginary community, 
whose appearance and condition shall be in accord- 
ance with its author’s ideal of human wisdom and 
happiness. Plato wrote the “ Republic,” Harrington 
the “Oceana,” Sidney the “ Arcadia ;” and Bacon, in 
the “ New Atlantis,” has described, with a foresight 
and vision truly wonderful, many of the discoveries 
and inventions which have since changed so mightily 
the conditions of life. Lord Lytton has followed 
these illustrious precedents. In a volume whose 
calm and tempered style, no less than its reference 
to recent scientific theories, shows it to have been 
written in the last years of his life, he has set before 
us a people whose powers and. virtues insure for it 
the future possession of the worl. The story opens 
with a visit by the author, supposed to be an Ameri- 
can, to the interior of a mine. The engineer has de- 
scended to the bottom of a new shaft, and takes his 
visitor with him. They discover a chasm leading 
down apparently to the bowels of the earth; but 
from the lowest recesses appears a glimmering light. 
Curiosity leads them to descend. The engineer 
loses his life from the breaking of the rope, but his 
friend pursues the light until he emerges into an un- 
derground region of indefinite extent, inhabited by 
the strange race whose manners and life are the 
staple of the book. 

This people, it appears, were the descendants of a 
band of refugees, who took shelter from a pursuing 
flood inadeepcave. They discovered to their great 
surprise that the cave led to a subterranean country, 
and having discovered or possessed the art of ex- 
tracting light from petroleum and other gases, they 
were enabled to light up their new abode with lamps 
as bright asday. They gradually lost all knowledge 
of the outer world, except as a vague tradition; but 
they brought with them the arts they had possessed 
above ground, and when the historical age emerged 
from the twilight of tradition, they were already es- 
tablished in different communities, and had attained 
to a degree of civilization fully equal to that which 
the more advanced nations above the earth now en- 
joy. They look back, however, upon this condition 
of things as we regard our barbarous forefathers in 
the German forests. The idea of war between dif- 
ferent communities, of changes of government, of 
strifes between classes belonged toa remote past, 


* Published by Harper & Brothers. 








which had long been abolished by the discovery of 
Vril. 

Vril is an all-permeating fluid, capable of being 
raised and disciplined into the mightiest agency 
over all forms of matter, animate or inanimate. It 
can destroy like the flash of lightning; yet it can in- 
vigorate life and cure all diseases. Electricity and 
magnetism are the only two forms known to us; but 
gradually the full acquaintance with its mysterious 
efficacy came to every member of the underground 
community. . The capability of managing this fluid, 
at first acquired, has gradually become hereditary ; 
so that a child born of the Vril-ya, or Civilized Na- 
tions, as these people call themselves, can use the 
tremendous forces of Vril more efficiently than the 
wisest philosopher of our upper world. Thus all su- 
periority in numbers, discipline, or military skill 
was annulled. The fire, lodged in the hand of a 
child, could destroy an entire army. The age of war 
was therefore gone, and with it all government by 
force. No State desired to preponderate over ano- 
ther,and therefore, as soon as a community became 
too thickly settled, there was a large voluntary emi- 
gration, conducted on scientific principles, for the 
purpose of founding a new State. All communities 
of the Vril-ya were, however, bound together against 
the perils of volcanic action, for the extermination 
of wild beasts and the restraint of certain outlying 
savage tribes who do not belong to the Vril-ya. 
Ambition is unknown among them; the position of 
Chief Ruler is reluctantly accepted, and gladly laid 
down, for it is attended with heavy duties and little 
show of power. Another peculiarity is the relations 
between the sexes. Women have more thorough 
controi over Vril than men, and are consequently 
more powerful; but no contest ever arises for do- 
mestic pre-eminence, for Love is the only bond. 

We have mentioned, as our space allows, only a 
few traits of this remarkable people. Lord Lytton, 
in portraying them, has drawn largely upon recent 
scientific discoveries, and evidently aims to repre- 
sent a state of things which may come to pass upon 
our globe. Sometimes we find a touch of satire and 
of humor that is very effective. We regret not to be 
able to quote, but our readers will no doubt have 
the book themselves, and we will not spoil the story 
by telling how the adventurous American got to 
upper air. We have seldom seen a jeu d’esprit more 
easily, peacefully, and suggestively carried out to 
the end. 


DO WE SURPASS OUR ANCESTORS? 

Ir is known from scientific tables that people 
nowadays, in civilized countries, live longer than 
the same classes did of former times; but it is not 
commonly supposed that they grow larger. This, 
however, seems now to be pretty well proved. An 
exhibition of old armors and weapons has lately 
taken place in England, and it has been proved that 
the ancient British and Roman arms could have 
been effectively wielded only by a smaller race of 
men than that of our own time. “The handles of 
the swords and daggers,” says an observer, “‘ were 
too small to afford a firm grasp to the hand of a 
modern Englishman, and even few women’s hands 
would have fitted in between the guard and the ex- 
treme end of the hilt.” This fact might perhaps be 
accounted for by supposing that the ancient heroes 
were a large-bodied but small-handed race. But 
there are also extant many suits of armor which 
were worn by the warriors of the middle ages, and 
these, it appears, are almost all too small for the 
average military men of our own time. “ None but 
the smallest and slimmest men among us,” writes 
the same observer, ‘‘could squeeze ourselves into 
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the corselets worn by the heroes of Cressy and Poic- 
tiers.” 

Who will discover a mental gauge, that will enable 
us to determine whether these “modern improve- 
ments” extend into the regions of intellect and 
morality, and whether we are better and wiser, as 
well as bigger and longer-lived, than the people who 
have gone before us? This, after all, is the main 
question, with which stature has very little to do. 
The Pategonians are twice as big as the Hottentots, 
but we do not know of any evidence to show that 
they are superior to the same degree, or, indeed, to 
any degree, in wisdom and goodness. 











IN MEMORIAM.*—ANN PRESTON, M. D. 

It is not often that we can chronicle a life. so en- 
tirely spent in the service of humanity as that which 
is recorded in the little pamphlet lying before us. 
The pioneer of a good cause is fairly entitled to all 
the praise which the Lapy’s Book can give. 


ANN PRESTON m 


was born in 1813, in Chester County, Pennsylva- 
nia. Her father was a member of the Socicty of 
Friends. Her early life was devoted to family cares 
and pleasures, especially to the supervision of six 
sturdy brothers. Her studies were various, and 
pursued with the greatest avidity. As she grew 
older, she became deeply interested in the philan- 
thropic movements of the time. She was anxious 
that women should engage in medical pursuits, es- 
pecially in the treatment of the diseases of women 
and children. Just at this time—in 1850—the Wo- 
men’s Medical College of Pennsylvania was opened. 
She decided to study medicine, and was one of the 
first applicants for admission as a student. She 
graduated at the first annual commencement, but 
remained in attendance upon lectures for another 
year. Then she took the chair of Physiology and 
Hygiene. From that time her public life is bound 
up with that of the institution. She had to contend 
against many obstacles, foremost among them the 
determination of medical men not to recognize wo- 
men doctors. The doors of all hospitals were closed 
against them, and the want of clinical advantages 
was most sorely félt. Miss Preston saw that a hos- 
pital was necessary where the theoretical studies of 
the college might be put into practice. To obtain a 
charter, raise funds, find competent women willing 
to serve as managers, and skilful physicians, who 
would act on a consulting board, was a task of the 
hardest kind. Miss Preston devoted years to it, and 
when the hospital was finally opened for the recep- 
tion of patients, she was appointed consulting phy- 
sician, and retained the office till her death. To her 
professional labors, rendered even more discouraging 
by the unpropitious influence of the civil war, was 
added the care of an invalid mother. Her work was 
so heavy as for a time to break down her health; 
but she speedily recovered, and returned with una- 
bated zeal to her duties. The college finally emerged 
from its difficulties. She had the satisfaction of see- 
ing it successful and prosperous before her time 
. came to die. 

Of her private life this memorial gives a most en- 
gaging sketch. She was never married, but made 
her house the centre of a large and pleasant family 
circle, among whom she was loved and honored as 4 
mother. She died in April, 1872, of nervous prostra- 
tion, probably induced by over work, leaving in her 
will a liberal bequest to the college she so much 
loved. We commend this pamphlet to all those sin- 
gle women who are crying out fora “sphere.” To 
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leave a record like Miss Preston’s is, indeed, some- 
thing worth the exertions of a life-time. 


“Many of her ms manifest that ideality so 
characteristically her own, which in later years lent 
an indescribable charm to the sternest realities of 
her life. The following poem, suggested by the 
statement that ‘God never permitted us to form a 
ong! too beautiful for his power to make practica- 
bie,’ illustrates this point :— 


“THE IDEAL IS THE REAL. 


We make this life a mournful, empty dream, 
And stones for bread we give, 

And know not that the soul’s realities 
Tn fits Ideals live. 

These are the stars that shine within its night, 
The angel one it sees, 

And evermore, unconsciously, it learns 
Its possible from these. 

There are no limits to the Real, 

Save those that bound the pure Ideal. 

* 


* * * * * - 
Thine carly dreams, which come like ‘shapes of 
zht 





Come bearing prophecy ; . 
And ——™ tongues, from leaves to ‘quiv’ring 
stars,’ 
Teach loving Faith to thee. 
Fear not to build thine eyrie on the heights 
Where golden splendors lay, 
And trust thyself unto thine inmost soul 
In simple faith alway ; 
And God will make divinely Real 
The highest forms of thine Ideal.” 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

A Literary CurrosiTy.—It is well known that 
Mary, Queen of Scots, among her many accomplish- 
ments, possessed that of being a composer of elegant 
poetry, both in French and Latin. It is now an- 
nounced that Mr. Julian Sharman has in preparation 
| @ volume to be composed of the verses of this unfor- 
| tunate queen, collected from various obscure sources, 
| with a preface, which will doubtless possess much 
interest. . 


OPHIR AGAIN DISCOVERED.—A newspaper para- 








* By Eliza M. Judson, M. D. 


| graph informs us that “the Queen of Sheba’s palace 
| is the latest archeological discovery announced. 
Herr Mauch, the African traveller, who some years 
ago discovered what he believed were the ruins of , 
ancient Ophir, but the accuracy of whose supposi- 
tion was called in question at the time, now writes 
with the greatest confidence that he has finally found 
the real Ophir in latitude 20° South, longitude 26° 
East. The ruins consist of two masses of edifices, 
and among them.is to be remarked one which is an 
imitation of the temple of Solomon, the walls being 
of wrought granite, and the ceiling still showing 
fragments of beams of cedar. The circular edifice, 
supposed to be the queen’s palace, is still called by 
the natives the ‘ House of the Great Princess.’ The 
facts and inferences in this statement are mixed in 
strange confusion. Sheba was a country in Arabia, 
and had no special connection with Ophir, except 
that both were noted as gold-producing regions in 
the days of Solomon. As to Ophir, this was probably 
only another name for the whole continent of Africa. 
It is not impossible, as has been heretofore suggested, 
that the ruins discovered by this enterprising Ger- 
man traveller were one of the many trading stations 
of the Pheenician sailors who brought gold and pre- 
cious stones and other costly wares from Africa to 
Judea, in the days of the “Great King.” 

LECTURES FOR LADIES.—The lectures to ladies in 
Brighton (England) during the past year are stated 
to have been a “decided success.” Professor Seely 
had a class of over three hundred for his history 
course on the reign of George the Third. 
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CAMDEN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
The Boarding and Day School of Mrs. Coleman, 
in Camden, N. J., is, we think, worthy of ali com- 
mendation; and the names of those to whom she 
refers are a guarantee of its excellence. It occupies 
the former residence of the late Matthew Newkirk, 
and the house, situated on a broad, shady street, has 
large and commodious grounds. Mrs. Coleman and 
her daughters are experienced teachers, and under 
their care it will be a first-class and permanent insti- 
tution. Address for Circular, Mrs. R. L. Coleman, 
Principal, Camden, N. J. 

Honor TO THE NoBLE Drap.—*“ The Women’s 
Medical College”’ has sent forth this tribute of grate- 
ful praise, so worthily won by a woman eminent for 
her goodness. Thus true womanhood should be 
honored :— 

* Ata meeting of the Faculty, held April 20th, 1872, 
the following resolutions were adopted :— 

Resolved, That in the death of Ann Preston, M.D., 
we have lost not only an honored coileague, but a 
much valued friend; an ornament to the medical 
profession, uniting the graces of womanly character 
to high intellectual power and attainments. 

Resolved, That her relation to the Woman’s Medi- 
eal College of Pennsylvania, has been so intimate 
and important, that its success and development 
constituted an enduring monument to her memory. 

Resolved, That we will endeavor to hand down her 
name to those that shall follow us, as that of one who 
has been always identified with the true advance- 
ment of woman, and who exemplified in herself its 
best and noblest results.” See Literary Notices, 
page 189. 





2 
Health Hevartment. 
DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

PARTLY because the detection of diseases of the 
heart has been made much easier of late by reason 
of improvements in medical art, more attention has 
been directed to them. They command attention 
also on account of two other circumstances. They 
are more or less serious; and secondly, they are 
thought to be frequently the cause of sudden death. 
On the whole, the tendency of the public is, perhaps, 
to overrate the importance of diseases of the heart. 
Not that it would be right to make light of them; 
but many people do good work for a fair life-time 
with hearts that would be considered unsatisfactory 
by a life assurance office. The fact is, that most of 
the best work in the world is done by men and 
women that are not perfectly sound in their physicai 
constitutions. Many of them know they have a 
weak spot, and save it as much as possible ; and it is 
astonishing what a little consideration for a weak 
part will do for it, and how the weak part will re- 
spond to such care by fair efficiency for common 
work. So much by way of introduction. A few 
words will be well spent in describing the 

Nature of the Heart, and its Structure, as on a 
proper understanding of these depends a proper un- 
derstanding of the ailments and diseases of it. The 
heart is a muscle—a hollow muscle. It comes nearer 
than any other muscle, or any other thing, to per- 
petual motion, for it will go on for fifty, eighty, or 
even a hundred years, beating. But a little refiec- 
tion will show that the heart is not always working. 
There is an interval between the beats of the heart 
called the pause, during which the heart rests, slowly 
and gradually fills, until it gets rather fall, and then 
it beats again; or, as doctors say, it contracts. So 
the heart is not always working. Roughly speak- 
ing, half the time of the heart is spent in contracting, 














and half in resting passively till it fills again, so that 
the heart of a man who has lived to a hundred has 
had at least fifty years’ rest. The moral of this is 
that every living thing that has to work must have 
rest. Even our hearts are not always beating. But 
to return to the structure of the heart. It is made 
up of a hollow muscle, whose work is to contract on 
the blood contained in the het, and send it on 
through the lungs to be aired, and throug! the body 
to supply every part with fresh blood. To insure all 
the blood being sent forward out of the heart, there 
are valves to prevent its going backward. These 
valves are thin, smooth, and transparent, and at- 
tached by tendinous cords to the walls of the heart. 
The heart in a healthy, full-grown man weighs fully 
eleven ounces, and in women about nine ounces. 
Its weight varies according to the weight of the 
body. Its form is familiar to most people, and, we 
repeat, it is made up essentially of muscle, that has 
to do work like that of other muscles, and requires 
rest and food. 

The diseases of the heart may be either functional 
or structural—that is to say, the structure of the 
heart may be visibly altered, in ways which we shall 
shortly describe, or its mere action, and the regu- 
larity of its beat may be disordered. We shall first 
say a few words about 

The Functional Disorders of the Heart.—The most 
conanon and uncomfortable of these is 

Palpitations.—In perfect health we are not con- 
scious of the action of our vital organs. But we 
should advise everybody not to pay that attention. 
People should not study their vital actions as if they 
suspected them. They should take their health for 
granted, unless it is so far wrong as to be distinctly 
noticeable. When the heart beats sharply, or too 
quickly, and thumps against the chest, then we say 
there is palpitation. Now, there are many things 
which, without any disease of the heart, will disor- 
der its action, and cause palpitation, such as strong 
green tea, too much anxious study, and tobacco. 
For the most part, these things act on the nervous 
system, and through this system they disorder the 
heart. Dyspepsia or derangement of the stomach, 
hysteria, and some rheumatic conditions of the sys- 
tem, will suffice occasionally to set the heart beating 
irregularly. In gouty people there is often both in- 
digestion and palpitation, which quite disappear 
when the gout is cured. The mere fact of palpita- 
tion is, then, no proof of the existence of disease of 
the heart. A change of diet, the abandonment of a 
bad habit, such as that of smokingyor drinking 
strong tea, or taking heavy suppers, will often suffice 
to cure the palpitation. If indigestion exist, or any 
gouty symptoms, or any rheumatic feelings, the 
wisest course a patient can take is to take himself 
to a doctor, that these may be removed. 

So much for functional diseases of the heart. 
They are generally not of much consequence, and 
can be easily controlled by care in one’s habits and 
by simple remedies. We shall next speak of those 
cases in which changes have happened in the struc- 
ture of the heart, which are ascertainable by a 
change in the natural sounds of the heart, and by 
other indications. 

Structural Diseases of the Heart.—The heart, it 
will be remembered, is made up essentially of flesh 
or muscular fibre. It is a hollow muscle which con- 
tracts firmly on the blood, and sends it onward. To 
prevent the blood going backwards, there are seve- 
ral valves at different parts of the heart. The heart 
is lined throughout with a smooth membrane, which 
also covers the valves. Moreover, the heart is cov- 
ered with a smooth membrane, and is contained in 
a sac or bag, which is very smooth in its lining, and 
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which contains a little fluid. In the structure of the 
heart, then, we have—1, muscle, with a smooth cov- 
ering; 2, valves; 3, a lining membrane, and a sac or 
bag also lined with a smooth membrane. Now, any 
one of these structures may become diseased. The 
muscle of the heart may be affected, or the valves, or 
the lining membrane, or the covering membrane. By 
far the most common cause of injury to the heart’s 
structure is rheumatic fever; and the harm which 
rheumatic fever does is generally done to the valves. 


ie Literary Dotices. 


From J. B. Lipprxcott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. A Novel. By 
John Esten Cooke, author of “Doctor Vandyke,” 
etc. Though this is not, strictly speaking, a histori- 
eal novel, as it deals principally with fictitious cha- 
racters, it yet dates back to the seventeenth century, 
and historical personages figure in its pages. The 
unfortunate King Charles L. and his queen appear 
prominently in the story, which is one of tolerable 
though not remarkable interest. 

WHY SHE REFUSED HIM. By Lorraine. It is 
undoubtedly a satisfaction for a young writer to see 
the production of her pen in print. And perhaps 
such printing does no harm to any one, if we except 
the lowering of the standard of fictitious literature 
which may result from it. This story has no special 
merits to commend it, and no special faults to con- 
demn it. 

LEISURE MOMENTS. By H. Helen Nunez. This 
book is somewhat larger than the usual volumes of 
poems which come under our notice. The author 
has been impelled to publish by the importunities of 
* partial friends,” who have perhaps somewhat un- 
wisely persuaded her to put her fugitive poems into 
book form. Though no doubt admired and appre- 
ciated by those who know and estcem the author, 
there is nothing in the character of these poems to 
specially attract the general reader, so that the vol- 
ume cannot be considered as a specially valuabie 
contribution to our literature, 


From T. B. Peterson & Brotuers, Phila. :— 

THE OLD COUNTESS; or, The Two Proposals. 
By Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens. A sequel to “Lord 
Hove’s Choice.” This is a wonderful sensational 
story. There are discoveries of murders, mistaken 
identities, high tragedies with a dagger on the part 
of the heroine, and we know not what else beside ; all 
of which ends in the right people marrying and liv- 
ing happy ever after. As a sensational writer of a 
certain character, Mrs. Stephens has few equals in 
America. 

LORRIMER LITTLEGOOD. A Young Gentle- 
man who wished to see Life, and saw it Accordingly. 
By Frank E. Smedley. With illustrative engravings. 
A humorous novel of English life, which has already 
achieved popularity. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF PLYMOUTH, LU- 
ZERNE COUNTY, PA. By Hendrick B. Wright, of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. This volume is of more especial in- 
terest to the people of the locality which it describes, 
than to the general reader, though the student of 








American history will find in its pages much to at-- 


tract his attention. The book is generously fllus- 
trated with photographs of both persons of note and 
places of importance, which photographs add greatly 
to the value of the book. The view of “ Plymouth 
Rock,” which precedes the title page, is a lovely one, 
and deserving the attention of an artist. 


| “Three Years in a Man-Trap,” ete. 





THE IRON HAND. A Novel. By Alexander 
Dumas. 


THE COLVILLE FAMILY. A Novel. By Frank 


| E. Smedley. 


From J. M. Stoppart & Co., Philadelphia :— 
CAST ADRIFT. By T. 8S. Arthur, author of 
Those who 
have read Mr. Arthur’s previous works, even his 
best ones, will come unprepared to the reading of 
this his latest effort. In it he has struck a new vein 
and discovers capabilities as a sensational writer 
undreamed of by those familiar with either the man 
or his writings. It is impossible within the limits 
of a magazine notice to do justice to this remarkabie 
book. The only previous work of his which in any 
degree approaches it in excellence is his “* Three 
Years in a Man Trap,” issued a year since, and that, 
strong and excellent as it is, is weak in plot and in- 
ferior in style tothis. In ‘“‘Cast Adrift’? Mr. Arthur 
descends into the very depths of the sin and misery 
clustering at the hearts of our great cities, and de- 
scribes them and denounces their causes, and points 
out their remedies, in language at once eloquent 
and chaste. It is a wonderful book, and, as we be- 
lieve, one destined to touch the hearts of its readers, 
and work out great transformations in our social 
conditions. Mr. Arthur does not dwell on the terri- 
ble scenes he depicts with any love or pleasure. His 
pen is a suggestive rather than a descriptive one. 
He sketches the outlines, and the imagination is left 
to fill in the pieture, which, however thoroughly 
imagination may do its work, can never exceed the 
reality in blackness and darkness. 

From H. N. McKryney & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ABOVE TEMPEST AND TIDE. After the Ger- 
man of Sophie Verena. By Auber Forestier. A 
charming story of German life, well told and well 
translated. It is a love story in the true sense, its 
beauty and interest unmarred by intrigues or crimes. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, RemsEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada:— 

FARM BALLADS. By Will Carleton. In this 
handsome volume, its covers resplendent with blue 
and gold, are collected, under the title of “ Farm Bal- 
lads,”’ the most popular poems which have appeared 
during the past year. “Betsey and I Are Out,” 
“Gone with a Handsome Man,” “Over the Hill to 
the Poor-House,” “The New Church Organ,” and 
others have appeared in nearly every newspaper in 
the land, and have been read and re-read. They 
appeal directly to the heart of the reader, hence 
their popularity. The volume is not only beautifully 
printed and bound, but it is also properly illustrated, 
the second poem, ‘‘How Betsey and I made up,” 
having no less than six illustrations. 

BLEAK HOUSE. ByCharles Dickens. This book 
belongs to Harper’s Household Edition of Dickens’s 
Works. There is one peculiarity in this book which 
we feel called upon tonote. Asarule, the American 
illustrations of Dickens's works have seemed to us 
inferior to the original English ones, being at their 
best but poor imitations. The illustrations in this 
volume, drawn by F. Barnard, are an exception. 
The artist seems to have entered into the spirit of 
the story, and his designs are original, vigorous, and 
in all respects excellent. : 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER AND 
HEALTHKEEPER. This volume, which seems to 
us a revised edition of a previous work, is a useful 
assistant to the young housekeeper. It contains, to 
begin with, five hundred receipts for economical and 
heaithful coeking. It contains hints and directions 
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in all departments of housewifery. There are chap- 
ters on practical architecture and house furnishing ; 
on the nanagement of a family, and on the laws of 
health. It is a wise and a useful book. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS 
TRY Jor 1872. Edited by Spencer F. Baird, with the 
Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. This volume 
is the second of aseries which presents the most im- 
portant discoveries in the various branches of sc’- 


ence. The most thorough research has been made | 


by its editor to include all of importance that has 
been added to mechanical or scientific knowledge 
during the year; and the volume is an invaluable 
one to the student in almost every department of 
knowledge. 

A STRANGE STORY. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 

art. (Lord Lytton.) This story was first published 
& number of years since, and is psychological in its 
character. Its talented author has attempted to por- 
tray in it his ideal of a man who, while he shall be 
physically and mentally perfect, shall yet lack a soul. 
It is a curious and a suggestive story. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. A Novel. By Wilkie 
Collins. Though perhaps this story does not equal, 
from a literary point of view, some of Collins’s pre- 
vious efforts—it being less sensational and less com- 
plicated in its plot—it is, nevertheless, one of the 
best he has ever written. It is an able and eloquent 
protest against the false state of society and that 
cruel sentiment which prevents an erring woman 
ever returning to the path of virtue. Aside from its 
moral purpose, the story is exceedingly interesting. 
It should be read thoughtfully by every one. 

OLD KENSINGTON. A Novel. By Miss Thacke- 
ray, author of “The Village on the Cliff,” ete. Tlus- 
trated. Though Miss Thackeray’s literary efforts 
are yet comparatively few in number, such has been 
their excellence that she has been awarded a high 
place among English novelists. Her plots, though 
not at all intricate or sensational, are natural and 
interesting, her characters are faithfully drawn, and 
her sty!e is carefully finished and full of thought. 
“Old Kensington,” her latest work, is the most in- 
teresting, the most profound, and the best of her 
novels. 

MURPHY'S MASTER. A Novel. By James Payn, 
author of ‘ Carlyon’s Year,” etc. 

From ScrRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lrpprncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA. Compiled and 
Arranged by Bayard Taylor. In these days of ex- 
citement over Livingston this volume will be espe- 
cially welcome, as Livingston’s early exploits were 
in South Africa. The material used in the compila- 
tion of this volume are the journeys of Livingston, 
Moffat, Anderson, and Magyar. The volume is uni- 
form in style and binding with the rest of the “ Li- 
brary of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure.” 

From D. ApPpLetTon & Co., New York :— 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Archibald Geikie, 
LL.D., F.R.S. This is the fourth of the Science 
Primers edited by Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and 
Balfour Stewart. It treats of the shape of the earth, 
day and night, the air, the circulation of water on 
the land, the sea, and the inside of the earth. 

From Dopp & MEAD, New York, through Ciax- 
TON, ReEMSEN, & HAFFPLFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. By the Rev. John 
Hall, D.D., Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Chureh, New York. This volume treats, from a 
strictly orthodox point of view, a number of subjects 
which modern scepticism has from time to time held 


} 


| 





up to doubt and ridicule. We recommend it to the 
attention of all, whatever their belief, who are in- 
terested in theological subjects. 

From THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIFTY AND 
PUBLICATION HovsE, New York, through J. C. Gar- 
RIGUES & Co., 608 Arch Street, Philadelphia :— 

TEMPERANCE SERMONS— Delivered in Re- 
sponse to an Invitation of the National Temperance 
Society and Publication House. These sermons are 
by the most noted clergymen of the country, includ- 
ing among them Beecher, Talmage, Newman, Tyng, 
and others well known and appreciated. Their cha- 
racter can be judged by their titles, among which we 
find ‘Common Sense for Young Men,” “ Moral Duty 
of Total Abstinence,” “The Church and Temper- 
ance,” ““My Name is Legion,” and * The Christian 
Serving his Generation.”” This volume ought to be 
widely circulated and read. 

From JAMES CAMPBELL, Boston, through CLAx- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

THE PASSIONS IN THEIR RELATIONS TO 
HEALTH AND DISEASES. Translated from the 
French of Dr. X. Bourgeois, Laureate of the Acade- 
my of Medicine of Paris,etc. By Howard F. Damon, 
A.M., M.D. The subjects which this book discusses 
are no doubt important ones. But we cannot heartily 
approve the style in which they are handled by Dr. 
Bourgeois. In truth we want American rather than 
French books of this class; books written from an 
American standpoint of sentiment and morals. 

From Lorine, Boston :— 

TRY AND TRUST; or, The Story of a Bound Boy. 
By Horatio Alger, Jr. This volume is pronounced 
intensely interesting by those who are qualified to 
judge—the young folks for whom it was written. It 
is the first volume of the Second Series of the “* Luck 
and Pluck”’ stories. Mr. Alger writes both for the 
interest and profit of his young readers. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. April, 1873. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. April, 
1873. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. April, 
1873. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. April, 1873. 

The Quarterlies come to us full of matter. The 
article on ‘‘The National Importance gf Scientific 
Research” from the Westminster, and the notice of 
Lord Lytton in the London Quarterly, are especially 
interesting. The Quarterlies supply a place which 
no other magazine can fill. They give room for those 
deeply-thought and exhaustive essays whose length 
is too great for the limits of an ordinary article. 

From Dr. JOHN P. GRayY. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY, 
April, 1873. The articles in this excellent Quarterly 
must be deeply interesting, not only to all who have 
friends and relatives in asylums, but to all thinkers 
and men of science. “ Electricity and Life” is a sub- 
ject which will attract much attention. 

TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL ANNOUNCE. 
MENT OF THE WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. _ 1873, ‘74. The twenty- 
fourth annual session of this College will open on 
the 2d of October, 1873, and. continue twenty-four 
weeks. We give this notice that ladies intending to 
study medicine may avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities and great advantages offered in this pros- 
perous Institution. These may be learned from the 
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“ Announcement.” Address the Dean of the Fa- 
culty, Mrs. E. H. Cleveland, M.D., 1800 Mount Ver- 
non Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 








AUGUST, 1873. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—The usual fine character of our 
illustrations, both in steel and wood engravings, is 
kept up inthe August number. In addition to the 
fashions is givena design for a very handsome alpha- 
bet in braid-work. 

WE have now reached the publication of the fourth 
paper of the “ Aunt Mehitable” series. The articles 
have created quitea stir among the wives and daugh- 
ters of the senators and representatives who resided 
in Washington the past winter. No more truthful 
picture has ever been portrayed by the pen. The 
authoress is a lady who has the entrance into all the 
fashionable circles. From all quarters we have had 
the inquiry, ““ Who is she?” But we can answer the 
question but in one way, “There’s been ‘a chiel’ 
among ye takin’ notes ;’ not for the purpose of criti- 
cism, but for making a plain, unvarnished tale.”’ 

GaprEy’s LADy's Boox.—It is just the magazine to 
introduce into families who have a regard for what 
kind of reading should be placed before the young. 
There is nothing demoralizing in GopgY.— Gazette, 
Lewiston, Me. 

WE owe an apology tothose of our readers as were 
expecting the conclusion of “ Father Will’s Daugh- 
ter” inthe July number. The necessity of publish- 
ing a particular article in the July issue compelled 
us to run it over tothe August number, in which it is 
concluded. 

Gopry's Lapy’s Boox.—When we examine the 
numbers of this matchless periodical, month by 
month, as they are received, we think surely Mr. 
Godey has reached the highest attainable peint in 
his department of literature, yet, behold! the suc- 
ceeding number shows that he has climbed still 
higher. Itshould be in every family, as it is an in- 
valuable assistant to the house wife.—Standard, West 
Wintield, N. Y. 

AMERICAN travellers abroad should not fail to get 
passports. In some countries the want of these 
documents causes serious inconvenience, and letter 
writers in Europe are constantly complaining of the 
troubles they have had because they neglected get- 
ting passports. It is true they are not inquired for 
in England or France, but in Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Russia, and almost everywhere else, their exhibition 
is almost a daily duty. 

CoLirxs & M’LEESTER, the well-known type foun- 
ders of this city, have lately materially enlarged their 
establishment, and introduced a large quantity of 
improved machinery. They have also applied steam 
to a number of their type-casting machines, which 
are working in a most satisfactory manner. This is 
one of the purposes to which steam has generally 
been thought inapplicable; but the improved ma- 
chinery employed by Messrs. Collins & M’Leester 
make it possible for them to use this powerful agent 
in type making. This firm has for many years manu- 
factured the type used on the Lapy’s Book, and is 
largely employed by the press of Philadelphia. We 
take pleasure in recording their deserved success. 

Gopeyr'’s Lapy’s Book.—None name it but to 
praise.—7imes, Bath, Me. 





In these summer days, when all the world is run- 
ning about to see what can be seen, there are certain 
varieties of the great family of tourists, who, occupied 
in enjoying themselves after their own fashion, yet 
manage to make themselves intensely objectionable 
to all around them. The rights to courtesy and con- 
sideration of persons other than of their own set are 
utterly ignored ; and the fact that the people around 
them have ears, and may possibly understand what 
they say, is one which never seems to present itself 
for a single instant to their minds. Tourists of this 
sort will discuss in a loud tone of voice all the private 
affairs of themselves and their families, while every- 
body within hearing is depressed by the assertive 
talking, and is constrained perforce to listen to the 
tales recounted about “our John,” or the specula- 
tions concerning the welfare of “the baby.” 

Then there are the peopie who perpetually torment 
every one with comparisons of what they are seeing 
now with what they have seen before, and these 
comparisons are not unfrequently depreciatory of 
the view they are beholding, especially if their hear- 
ers have not seen the other view of which they have 
been broughtin mind. It seems to us that this must 
be a highly unsatisfactory way of enjoying a tour 
for the speakers—to the listeners it is so without 
doubt. 

There is a kindly and sympathetic way of looking 
at things, and there is a species of passiveness of 
mind, receptive of new ideas and impressions, which 
both seem entirely absent from the mental constitu- 
tion of many tourists. The condition of mind which, 
open-mouthed, so to speak, gapes wonderingly at 
everything, is not one that any cultivated person 
would desire to possess; but the condition of a total 
want of admiration, nay even of expressed contempt, 
for all that is unfamiliar, is one infinitely less desir- 
able still. It argues a narrowness of vision which is 
susceptible of no widening out. 

The tribe of tourists, while it contains many people 
who are pleasant to meet, has also its disagreeable 
members, among whom none are more generally to 
be deprecated than those to whom we just referred. 


NOTHING can exceed the beauty and regularity of 
the work done by the new AMERICAN SEWING Ma- 
CHINE, manufactured by the AMERICAN BUTTON- 
HOLE, OVER-SEAMING, andl SEWING MACHINE Com- 
pany. A vast improvement has been made in the 
manner of threading the machine, which is so simple 
that one could almost do it blindfolded. For simpli- 
city, strength, durability;and beauty, as well as their 
light running qualities, the American Machines stand 
at the head of the list, and are rapidly growing in 
public favor. They are manufactured in Philadel- 
yhia at Twentieth Street and Washington Avenue; 

ffice and Salesrooms 1318 Chestnut Street. 

It has for a long time been a crying evil in our 
great cities, particularly in New York and Philadel- 
phia, that lottery and policy offices were permitted 
to exist. They have for years been the depots where 
a class of people—and a numerous class—have been 
squandering their hard-earned money, with the ex- 
pectation that they would have returned to them 
prizes that would enrich them. Many attempts have 
been made by the authorities to break up these dens, 
but with very little success, until our present Mayor 
took the matter in hand. The perseverance with 
which he has pursued the keepers, deserves to be 
noticed and placed on record by every newspaper 
and periodical in Philadelphia. 

A POOR young man remarks that the only advice 
he gets from capitalists is to “live within his in- 
come,” whereas the difficulty he experiences is to 
live without an income. 
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SEA-BATHING—CAMDEN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD. 
—The fashion of a change from the sultry heat of our | 
cities to the sea-side, has increased to such an extent 
for several years that at times it amounts almost to 
a hegira. The custom of spending a few weeks at 
the sea-coast is, on the whole, a most salutary and 
beneficial one. In almost all instances the used-up 
man of business or of pleasure; the man suffering 
from general debility, occasioned by his mental or 
physical powers having been overtaxed, or from con- 
tinued residence in close, unhealthy parts of our 
cities; and persons suffering from general languor 
and lassitude, or undergoing difficult and tedious 
convalescence from the effects of illness or accident, 
are benefited. To ourselves the beneficial effects of 
the sea air and sea-bathing have been for many years 
incalculable. To Philadelphians generally there is 
no excuse for their not enjoying the pleasures of the 
sea-side tonic. Tostrangers passing through our city 
on asummer tour the same remark will apply—for 
the reason that the time occupied in the passage of 
trains to the seashore is so short that you are there 
before you begin to realize the journey. The con- 
venient railway facilities of the Camden and Atlan- 
tic Road, under the superintendence of the efficient 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. D. M. ZIMMERMAN— 
who has brought the rolling stock up to such perfec- 
tion that it cannot be surpassed—has in a great mea- 
sure been the means of making Atlantic City this 
season the leading resort of those seeking rest from 
the heat of the summer. Under the management of 
this able officer you are conveyed to the ocean, in 
the short space of two hours, in magnificent cars— 
particularly the parlor cars—drawn by the best loco- 
motives in the world, The officers of the Company 
are not excelled for efficiency and management by 
any other in the United States. 


Our exchanges speak of the July number as ex- 
celling any number we have issued this year. 


EXAGGERATION.—If there be any one mannerism 
universal among mankind, it is that of coloring too 
highly the things we describe. We cannot be content 
with simple relation of the truth—we must exagge- 
rate, we must overdraw; we must have a “‘little too 
much red in the brush.” Who ever heard of a dark 
night that was not “dark as pitch?” Of a strong 
man who was not “as strong as a horse?’ Or a miry 
road that was not “‘up to the knees?” I would walk 
“ fifty miles on foot” to see that man who never cari- 
catures the subject on which he speaks. But where 
is such a man to be found? From “rosy morn to 
dewy eve’’ in our common conversation, we are con- 
stantly outraging the truth. If somewhat wakeful 
in the night, “‘ we have scarcely had a wink of sleep.” 
If our sleeves get a little damp in a shower, we are 
“as wet asif dragged through a brook.” Ifa breeze 
blows up while we are on the river, the waves are 
sure to “run mountains high; and if a man grows 
rich, we all say that “he rollsin money.” No later 
than yesterday, a friend, who would shrink from 
wilful misrepresentations, told us hastily, as he 
passed, that the newspaper had “nothing init but 
advertisements.” 





AN old lady in Boston, who was thought to be in a 
dying condition, recovered sufficiently to steal to the 
parlor window and notice who went to a wedding 
across the street. Since then she has not been able 
to leave her bed until one evening, when a neigh- 
bor’s daughter went by the house with a new bonnet, 
It has been asserted that envy has something to do 
with these relapses. 








New SHEET Mosic, published by J. Starr Hollo- 
way, 811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, to 
whom all orders must be sent. When First I Met 
You, sprightly and pleasing song by Clifford, 20 
cents. Heart of Mine, pretty song by Lenhart, 20. 
Seven Times Three—Love, beautiful contralto song 
by Jean Ingelow, music by Beckel, 30. Harry Wayne, 
latest Hackelton song, very pretty, 35. Susie Morne, 
beautiful song by same author, 50. Also: Adeline 
Waltz, very pretty by Ohm, 30. Mignon Mazourka, 
by same, 30. Little Amazon March, by Ohm, elegant * 
title-page ; this fine piece is becoming very popular, 
50. Homestead Waltz, Beverly Galop, and Bright 
Jewels Waltz, three charming, easy pieces by Mack, 
each 20. Maggie Quickstep by Reitmeyer, spirited 
and easy, 30. Good Cheer Polka, 30. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthiy for July is also ready. 
Among its contents is a grand Valse de Concert, by 
Ascher, for good players. Two beautiful songs, and 
other pieces are also given in the number. Price 
only 49 cents, or $1 for the last three numbers. Ad- 
dress all orders to Mr. Holloway as above. 


HonoR TO THE VETERANS.—Honor also to the in- 
ventors whose genius have emancipated the race of 
women from the drudgery of the needle. Honor 
above all toa firm which, like the Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, distributes its machines broadcast 
throughout the land at prices that even the poor and 
humble ean afford to pay. A first-class machine for 
fifty dollars. This is the proclamation of the Wilson 
Sewing Machine Company to tie poor. Salesroom 
at 1309 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and in all 
other cities in the United States. The company want 
agents in country towns. 

JEWELRY AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. —In the 
western nave there are as many as forty-three manu- 
facturers of jewelry. from Pforzheim, in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, who expose samples of their handi- 
craft side by side in one uniform set of cases. Pforz- 
heim, which, with a population of 20,000 souls, employs 
no less than 8000 of the number in the jewelry trade, 
manufactures every year bijouterie to the value of 
almost a couple of millions sterling, independent of 
the precious stones which enter into its fabrication, 
and sends its productions, which include those of the 
simplest and most highly-finished class, over the en- 
tire globe. Among the remarkable pieces of work 
are:— 

“ A splendid wreath of brilliants, having large cen- 
tral and pendent pearls of remarkable purity, with 
other pearls in the form of flower-buds sprouting out 
from amongst the diamond leaves; also a gorgeous 
parure comprising bracelet, brooch, ad ear-rings 
en suite, composed of bouquets of flowers formed of 
diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, pearls, aud rubies, 
the effect of which is enhanced by their being set in 
various eolored golds, from the palest lemon tint to 
the deepest orange. A beautiful diadem of pearls 
and brilliants, arranged in the form of a swan sur- 
rounded by bulrushes; and another in which a dia- 
mond butterfly is shown hovering among the golden 
jewelled wheatears, intermingled with field flowers 
and forget-me-nots in precious stones. Some re 
markably handsome lockets, both chased and enam- 
elled, are supplied by N. Flendrich, whose patriotism 
has prompted him to produce a kind of altar, silver 
rilt with white marble base, which, based on simu- 
ated rockwork of oxidized silver, shows enamelled 
portraits of the German Emperor, Prince Bismarck, 
and Count Moltke, encircled with laurel wreaths 
formed of brilliants, and surmounted by the Imperial 
crown and coronets in diamonds, on three of its 
sides. Pused on this gorgeous fantastic pedestal is 
an exquisitely-modelled tiny gilt figure of Germania 
in diamond scale armor, unfurling a standard and 
brandishing a sword.” 

Is not this slander?— 

“TItis said of the French ladies, that their fondness 
for effect runs to such excess, that widows who have 
lost their husbands practise attitudes of despair be- 
fore a looking-glass.”’ 
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THE WOMEN OF DAMASscUS.—The young girls of | 


Damascus are generally very handsome. Such va- 
rious witnesses as Lamartine, Mr. Bartiett, Dr. 
Wolff, and Dr. Madden all testify to their extreme 
beauty. Lamartine, in rapturous style, tells us that 
he saw among the Syrian women daily “such coun- 
tenances as Raphael had not beheld even in his ar- 
tistic dreams,” and proceeds in crescendo to declare 
that their numerous beauties of form and face ren- 
der them “the very houris of the visual paradise.” 
Their beauty, however, soon passes away; for they 
marry between twelve and fourteen years of age, 
they are faded at twenty, and quite old women at 
thirty. The ladies of Damascus usually wear a kind 
of gown or gimbaz of the striped or flowered silk 
made in Damascus, reaching nearly to the feet, and 
ust discovering the ankle and bright-colored trouser. 
This gown is worn open to the waist over a chemise 
of white muslin or gauze, and is confined at the 
waist by a rich Cashmere shawl. Over this long 
underdress they piace a short velvet or silk jacket 


of black or bright color, according to the fancy of | 


the wearer. These jackets are richly embroidered 
with gold, frequently costing as much as twelve 
pounds sarees for the embroidery alone. The 
sleeves are wide, so as to fall back and show the 
arm and the bangles and armlets with which it is 
decorated. Usually string after string of gold and 
silver coins are wound around the throat, falling 
over the bosom, the number increasing according to 
the wealth of the owner, and —- amongst them 
two or three little triangular silver boxes, containing 
charms, scraps of the Koran, written on apoee yppened. 
yellow morocco slippers, ornamented with gold, over 
white stockings, complete the lower section of the 
costume. The hair is usually worn hanging over 
the shoulders in real or borrowed tresses. Gold 
coins are plaited and interwoven in it, makin 

tinkling noise as their wearers walk or move. Th 
Mahommedan women wear on their heads a turban 
studded with gold and diamonds; immediately over 


a 
e 


the brow they place a peculiar ornament, composed | 
| Japanese, as a race, possess good teeth, but they 


of gold pieces, generally of the value of twenty 
piastres, placed close to each other, and extending 
fr. om ear toear. These coins mingle with the hair, 
and have a beautiful effect, like a golden wreath. 
Those of the Damascene ladies who are sufficiently 
rich to possess a large diamond, place it immediately 
above the forehead. This special stone is called the 
natoor ; 2nd, besides this one, they heap on as many 
more as they can procure. The Christian women 
somewhat vary this headdress; they wear a red cap 
or tarboosh, edged with coins, around which is tied 
a piece of bright-colored crape or gauze; then come 
the specially Christian head ornament, consisting of 
from 100 to 200 strings of black silk cord, about two 
feet long, into which are woven at intervals small 
conically-shaped bits of gold, each string ending in 
a solid tassel, like a knob of gold or silver. As many 
as three thousand bits of gold are sometimes woven 
into one headdress, though the usual number is from 
one to two thousand. These strings are all joined 
into one mass at the top of the tarboosh, the long 
silk tassel of which -hangs over them. An ornament 
of gold filigree called the koors is generally worn at 
the top of the tassel, while from the front of the 
head, on one side only, a very pretty festoon of eight 
or ten chaing of gold or strings of pearl is added. 
brooch of diamonds or a bouquet of natural flowers 
is placed on the other side for festal occasions, and 
tinishes this elaborate but pretty and graceful head- 
dress. The Jewesses have their hair and eye-brows 
shaven off when they marry, and create a substitute 
for the latter by drawing a line in their place with 
kohl. The Mahommedan women are strictly forbid. 
den toallow any man save their husband to see their 
hair after marriage, but are not compelled to remove 
it like the less fortunate Jewesses. For outdoor 
concealment, the lady of Damascus throws a white 
linen wrapper entirely over her head and_ person, 
suts her feet into a kind of clog or patten about ten 
nehes high, and shuffles along, a shapeless mass of 
white, until she reaches her destination, when she 
throws off her wrappings in the court-yard, and 
emerges a brilliant Lome ges | from her chrysalis-like 
envelope. In the street all are alike ungraceful; 
but once in her own or her friend’s house, the rich 
lady of Damascus shines forth as gay as bright-col- 
ored silk, velvet, and embroidery, gold and diamonds, 
ean make her. 
WELL Done —The sending a donation the other 

day to the Fountain Society by a person who signed 
hinnself “ A Well-Wisher.” 


EpItaPus.—The following collection of old epitaphs 
have been going the round of the papers :— 
The precise locality of this cannot be recalled :— 
* Here lies John Trollop, 
Who stones did roll up, 
When God called his soul up, 
His body filled this hole up.” 
In Pomfret, Connecticut :— 
“T here bid ye emty 
World adieu. 
My dearest friends, 
& so must you.” 


In New Britain, Connecticut :— 
“Now Lam old and out of Mind, 

Upon this stone My name you'll find, 

And when My name you Jainly see, 

You can no less than think of me.” 
In Hillsdale, New York :— 

“Sleep on, sleep on my love 

Sleep on my love for you are my turtle dove 
My dear wife & children don’t you mourn for me 
Heaven is my throne & earth is my footstool.” 


In Pittsfield, Massachusetts :— 
** When you my friends are passing by 
And this informs you where I lie 
Remember you e’re long must have 
Like me a mansion in the grave. 
Also 3 infants, 2 sons and a daughter.” 
JAPANESE DENTISTRY.—An American dentist liv- 
ing in Yokohama, sends to the Dental Cosmos an 
account of the Japanese habits in regard to their 
teeth. He says that as the young women have very 
fine teeth, it is remarkable that they should keep up 





the practice of blacking them after marriage. The 


lose them very early in life:— 


“ Their tooth-brushes consist of tough wood, pound- 
ed at one end to loosen the fibres. They resemble 
paint brushes, and owing to their shape, it is impos- 
sible to get one behind the teeth. As might be ex- 

cted, there is an accumulation of tartar whieh 

requenty draws the teeth of old people. Their 
rocess of manufacturing false teeth is very crude. 
he plates are made of wood, and the teeth consist 
of tacks driven up from under the side. A piece of 
wax is heated and pressed into the roof of the 
outh. It is then taken out and hardened by put- 
ing it into cold water. Another piece of heated 
wax is applied to the impression, and, after being 
ressed into shape, is hardened. A piece of wood is 
hen roughly cut into the desired form, and the 
model, having been smeared with red paint, is ap. 
lied to it. Where they touch each other, a mark is 
eft by the paint. This is cut away till they touch 
evenly all over. Shark’s teeth, bits of ivory, or 
stone, for teeth, are set into the wood, and retained 
in position by being strung on a thread, which is se- 
cured on each end by a peg driven into the hole 
where the thread makes its exit from the base. 
Iron or copper tacks are driven into the ridge to 
serve for masticating purposes, the unequal wear of 
the wood and metal Keeping up the desired rough- 
ness. Their full sets answer admirably for the mas- 
tication of food, but, as ey do not improve the 
looks, they are worn but littie for ornament. The 
ordinary service of a set of teeth is about five years, 
but they frequently last much longer. All full upper 
sets are retained | atmospheric pressure. his 
principle is coeval with the art. In Japan dentistry 
exists only as a mechanical trade, and the status of 
those who practice it is not very high. It is, in fact, 
graded with carpenters—their word hadyikfsan 
meaning tooth-carpenter.” 

A REMARKABLE breach of promise case was tried 
recently. IJnthiscase the forlorn and broken-hearted 
damsel (7) commenced suit, several months ago, 
against the man who refused to fulfil his promise o 
marrying her, and during its progress married an- 
other man. The curious incident was, therefore, 
witnessed of a married woman bringing suit against 





®& man, who was by this time also married, for re- 
fuaing to marry her. Lie By found it difficult to 
Geeta what amount would fitly heal her lacerated 
| heart. 
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TuE California papers contain the following ac- 
count of the recent finding of the remains of a man, 
who evidently left his Eastern home many years ago 
to seek his fortune in the new Eldorado, and whose 
friends perhaps never heard tidings of the wanderer. 
He died among the sand hills of San Mateo County, 
between Lake Merced and the ocean, and his bones 
have been lying there bleaching for years. The 
skeleton was seen three or four years ago, by some 
thoughtless men, who passed by on the other side 
and left it undisturbed. A few weeks ago, it was 
again met in the desert, and near it were found seve- 
ral pictures which are evidently twenty years old. 
They are two daguerreotypes and an ambrotype, and 
they may lead to the identification of the owner. We 
subjoin the description of them. Among our one 
hundred thousand subscribers, with the many more 
thousand readers, there may be some one that will 
recognize them :— 


“One is that of a beautiful young woman, of over 
twenty years of age apparently. er pong. natural 
black curls fall below her shoulders. She had on an 
old-fashioned drawn-silk bonnet, with face flowers, 
and long, wide ribbons tucked under thechin. Her 
cloak and dress are of some dark cloth; lace under- 
sleeves pointed, and kid gigves. A bright, large,.ex- 
yressive black eye. The other daguerreot isofa 

emale about thirty-five or forty years old, hair dark 

and done up plainly, and ear-rings, plain gold breast- 
pin, lace collar, and spotted dress. The third is an 
ambrotype of a girl, who would pass as daughter to 
the last; hair cut short, dark-colored @ress, cut low 
in the neck, short sleeves; a small locket on the 
breast is attached toa chain around the netk. There 
these pictures have been gazing upon those bones, 
and the originals, far away, haye looked in vain for 
the living to return and comfort them, The daguer- 
reotypes are only inelosed in the metal inner casing, 
with the common gilded border and copper back. 
The California artists say that the work was pro- 
bably done in Maine, and the portraits are those of 
New Englanders. Copies of them are to be taken 
and sent East.” 


A LANCASTER gentleman, after having been par- 
tially flayed by his barber three times a week, fora 
number of years, suddenly came to the conclusion 
that he would in future do his own shaving. It took 
him some time to hunt up his implements, but he 
found them at last. His shaving brush was firmly 
imbedded in the family glue pot, his wife having dis- 
covered that it was quite handy to mend some broken 
furniture, but by careful manipulation, he managed 
to recover most of the handle. He did not say very 
much, but when he found one of his razors on the 
top shelf in the pantry, where the hired girl had left 
it after she had used it for chopping suet, he could 
not help giving vent to a soliloquy on the —— 
want of discrimination exhibited by hire irls. 
Then after another half hour’s search, he found his 
other razor in the little drawer under the chiffonier, 
with signs visible on the blade that his little daugh- 
ter had been stropping it on a slate pencil. He was 
calm, very calm, and during all breakfast-time he 
talked to his wife about women being the most fool- 
ish, idiotic creatures on the face of the earth, and if 
she called that slop coffee, he'd better go and board 
somewhere where they knew how to make coffee, 
and the way he slammed the door when he went out 
showed how the tempest raged within. His wife 
says @he can’t understand how John could make 
such a fuss out of nothing. The razors were ‘nt hurt 
a bit, for after he had gone, she nearly cut her finger 
off cleaning them with soap and sand, and had them 
both beautifully bright by the time John caine home. 
He, however, has given up all idea of shaving him- 
sell, and lets his beard grow out of revenge. 


GopEY’s LaDy’s Book.—The oftener one sees this 
captivatin poate, the more his admiration is 
challenged. It would be tponaline to say a word 
too much in its praise.—Odd Fellow, Boonsboro’, Md. 


AN unmarried friend declared to us the other day, 
with an expression of countenance most lugubrious: 
“*T never cared a farthing about getting married till 
I attended an old bachelor’s funeral.” 
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TRAGIC ROMANCE IN CulNA.—It is well known that 
in China, as in Japan, suicide under a variety of cir- 
cumstances is accounted a virtue and not a crime. 
The Pekin Gazette contains an imperial edict, in 
which is embodied an instance of filial piety, which 
shows’ how tenaciously and madly the Chinese stil! 
cling to their old customs and prejudices. The Em- 

ror says that he had just received despatches from 

i-han-chang, Viceroy of Liang-hu in Honan and 
Hupeh (brother of Earl Li, the Viceroy of Chih-li), 
announcing the death of three noble ladiesin Hunan 
and begging that memorial gateways may be erected 
to commemorate their virtues, and that a relative 
of the family, a mandarin of the third rank, may be 
degraded, as he has dared to act withouta precedent, 
and contrary to the time-honored custom of the 
empire. The said mandarin Li-kwong-liao had a 
younger brother, who married a lady of great worth 
and beauty. After living happily together for some 
years, he died suddenly, leaving two young daugh- 
ters who were betrothed in marriage. His wife was 
inconsolable, and wept incessantly, refusing all ad- 
viee or sympathy from friends, and secluding herself 
from all society, until at last her health fa led, and 
she became quite blind. Her daughters, who in- 
herited her beauty and passionate devotion, were 
atly afflicted at this, and immediately resolved to 
evote their lives to her in fastings and prayers that 
her sight might be restored. The families they had 
promised to enter in marriage sought the interposi- 
tion of the elder brother of the deceased father, the 
natural guardian of the ladies. He urged them to 
fulfil the vows already made ere they took upon theiu- 
selves others which would for ever prevent them from 
doing so. They persisted in sacrificing everything to 
their mother. This, according to Chinese usages of 
filial piety, would be quite right; but the mother be- 
sought daughters to heed the advice of their 
uncle, hey still remained inexorable, saying that 
their lives s: — be ore long prayer to the gods that 
her eyesight m ght be restored. The unhappy mo- 
ther, feeling that she stood in the way of the happi- 
ness of her daughters and of the families into which 
they were to marry, suddenly cut the thread of her 
existence by — herself. Their grief knew no 
bounds; they wept day and night. Their uncleagain 
interposed, and, seeing that all persuasion was lost 
upon them, commanded them to control their sor- 
rows, and prepare for their approaching marriage. 
They only wept the more bitterly at this, and, when 
left alone, they decided it would be better to join 
their beloved mother in Hades; and thus these two 
bereaved orphans put an end to their lives by hang- 
ing themselves in their own bed-room. The Empe- 
ror then says, this family cannot be too bighly praised 
—the wife for her entire devotion to her husband, 
and the daughters for their loving devotion to their 
mother. Therefore let the Board of Rites award to 
them the highest honors; and as for their uncle, the 
mandarin (Li-kwong-liao), who preferred for his 
nieces fortunate marriages to lives of fasting, of 
prayers, and filial devotion, let him be immediately 
degraded from all office of trust and honor, that 
others, seeing his disgrace, may tremble and beware. 

A Partstan swindler recently managed to obtain 
the sum of $10 fromthe janitor of the house in which 
he lived by a very ingenious plan. He wrote a num- 
ber of tal-card messages, addressed to himself, as 
if comilg from different persons, in which frequent 
references weremade to ce largesums of money 
that he wasshortly to receive. The porter, of course, 
read all these notes before taking the cards to the 
tenant's apartment; and so it happened that when 
the ingenious knave asked the porter one day to lend 
him $10, he readily consented. He never saw either 
the swindler or his money after that, and when asked 
why he let him have the money, he sym A replied 
that he did so because he thought the applicant did 
not need it. 


Str WALTER Scott, in a narrative of personal his- 
tory, gives the following caution to youth :— 


“If it should ever fall to the lot of youth to peruse 
these pages, let such readers remember that itis with 
the deepest regret that T recollect in my manhood 
the opportunities of learning which I neglected in 
my youth; that through every part of my literary 
career I have felt pinched and hampered by | own 
ignorance; and I would this moment give half the 
reputation that it has been my good fortune to ac- 
quire, if, by doing so, I could rest the remaining part 
upon a sound foundation of learning and science.” 
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SUBURBAN 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by isaac H. 
Jormerly of 436 Walnut 





§ : i: 
ROE SS = 5 TEES 


THE above is a cheap French suburban residence. 
The interior is well arranged for comfort and con- 
venience, and can be well built in the fe menget d of 
Philadelphia for $4000, We will supply full drawings 
and specifications drawn out to fully explain the 
whole so that any intelligent builder in the country 
can build it without difficulty, giving all the detail 
parts their fall size. Our price is uniformly 2% per 
cent. upon our published estimate ; for this design the 
charge would be $100. Everywhere in the United 
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FIRST STORY. 


States and Canada residents are availing themselves 
of our services. Any person ordering drawings for 
a house should always fully describe the location, 


and size of the lot, the distance back from the road, 
width of its front, and the kind of building that wiil 








RESIDENCE. 
Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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ay; and as we also make a portion of our business 
andscape gardening, when grounds are to be placed 
in artistic association, we must have the grades 
marked distinctly and a map sent to us showing the 
plantation, which can always be executed by a sur- 
veyor. This saves money, in grading and forming 
the same into fine effect, as many persons have fine 
plantations requiring but little to render them truly 
picturesque with very little outlay, yet for the want 
of the practical knowledge only obtained by experi- 
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SECOND STORY. 

ence and culture, they fail to obtain the same, and 
often Cestroy what would have been their greatest 
beauty. Our charges for the same will be found rea- 
sonable, and estimates are always freely given when 
required. For large parks we always have practical 
gardeners at our command, who personally superin- 
tend the work of the same, that we can recommend. 

First Story.—H hall, 8 feet wide ; P parlor, 12 by 16 
feet: DR dining-room, 12 by 18 feet; K kitchen, 12 
by 16 feet: 8 shed, 8 by 12 Jeet ; C conservatory. 





be in association with it, also the grade of the grounds. 
We know this is troublesome, but it will be found to | 


Second Story.—C chamber, 12 by 16 feet: C cham- 
ber, 12 by 18 feet; C chamber, 10 by 16 feet; H hall. 
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SYMON SNOOKS. 


I wap a chance to do quite nice 
By marryin’ Symon Snooks, 

For he was rich in cash and sich, 
And knowed a sight 0’ books. 

But, bless me! he was old and fat, 
And had an awful face, 

The humblyest that was ever put 
On one o* Adam’s race. 


You’d thought his countenance was made 
And fashioned aut o’ spite, 
While Nature was in grief an’ pain, 
Or in a dreadful fright. 
Besides the kiver of his brain 
Was dreadful smooth and fair, 
Except around the lower edge 
He had no sort o’ hair. 


He said he loved me most ter death, 
And talked about his heart, 

Where Cupid driv his arrows through 
Until he made it smart. 

If you could seen the critter act, 
*Twould made you laugh or cry; 

He seemed ter be in sich distress 
1 e’enmost thougiit he ’d die. 


He praised my beauty times enough 
Ter make a body faint; 

If you’d believed the half he said, 
You'd Heres I was a saint, 

Let down in all my loveliness, 
Just fresh from out the sky, 

And made on purpose for his love, 
And for his gold to buy. 


The more he talked of love and gold, 
The more I did not care, 

Though I was jist as scant o’ cash 
As he was scant o’ hair. 

But I was never of the sort 
That could be bought or sold, 

For anybody’s praise or love, 
Or anybody’s gold. 

Tsometimes wish I had taken Symon; then I could 
had the Lapy’s Book all my life, and maybe I would 
have been a nice widder as the stories tell about, and 
liad nice times. SALLY JERUSHA. 


Sts REEVES, the celebrated English tenor, who, 
by the way, is the most impudent singer in England, 
has become notorious for disappointing his audi- 
erices by non-appearance. An announcement that 
he would sing, on a recent occasion, called forth the 
following letter to the London Times ;-— 

“Tn the Times of to-day Mr. Sims Reeves is adver- 
tised to sing a new song, entitled ‘Nothing.’ There 
must surely be some mistake in calling it new, as 
within the last nine months [ have gone three times 
to hear this celebrated singer, and on each occasion 
he sang—Nothing.”’ 





THERE is but little lost by politeness. It costs 
nothing: it always pays :— 

““ An old lady passenger was so much impressed by 
the polite attentions she received from a railroad 
conductor, in Connecticut, that she recently Jett him 
$2500 by her will.” 


“A younG French officer, who fought gallantly 
through the Franco-Prussian war, was taken pri- 
soner and sent captive to Germany. While there he 
fell in love with and married a German girl, and re- 
cently returning to Paris, he was expelled from a 
club of which he had formerly been a member, on 
the ground that he had married into a Prussian 
family.” 


Poor revenge! -If they thought they were injuring 
him, they were mistaken. The expulsion from the 
club was a blessing to the wife. There are many 
wives who would like their husbands to be served 
the same way. 


“To try to talk a little common sense!” exclaimed 
a sareastic young lady to a visitor. “Oh! was the 
reply, “ but wouldn’t that be taking an unfair advan- 
tage of you?” . 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Kditress. 

In sending Ms. to the publisher, address L. A. 
Godey; Philadelphia, Pa. That is sufficient. 

Upon all matters connected with the Fashions, 
address ** Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Phila- 
delphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. 

In sending orders to the Fashion Editress, the 
eash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 


be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return. 


postage. 

Re particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

“The Angel of Death,” declined. No stamp for 
answer or return. 

“Summer,” accepted. 

“The Lilac,” accepted. 

Anna B.—1. There is usually but one kind of cake 
—the bride’s, and we never heard of the groom's. 2. 
If oceasion requires, visit the store, but do not make 
your visits longer than business demands, or fre- 
quent. 3. Of course thank him for his kindness, when 
vou accept the invitation. 4. Certainly together. 5. 
He should take in his sister, unless he provides her 
with another escort. 

A Constant, Reader.—Your question we cannot an- 
swer. It would depend on the valtie of the article 
as a literary production, and the popularity of the 
writer. 

Mr. J. B. B.—Skeleton leaves may be made by 
steeping leaves in rain water, in an open vessel, ex- 

wosed to the airand sun. Water must oceasionally 

» added to compensate loss by evaporation. The 
leaves will putreiy, and then their membranes will 
begin to open; then lay them on a clean white plate, 
filled with clean water, and with gentle touches take 
off the external membranes, separating them cau- 
tiously near the middle rib. When there is an open- 
ing towards the latter the whole membrane separates 
easily. The process requires a great deal of patienee, 
as ample time must be given for the vegetable tissues 
to decay and sepegate. 

Augustus.—If for no other reason, the spelling in 
your MS. is of a character to condemn it. 

Hope.—The ancient Egyptian mode of writing was 
in hieroglyphics. Instead of writing “a bird,” or 
‘a man,” they always drew a picture of a bird or a 
man. 

Esther.—If the gentleman cares for you, he will 
be sure to find some means of making you aware of 
the fact. 

Henry.— Voz populi, vor Dei. The voice of the 
people is God’s voice. The origin of this familiar 

yhrase is not known, but it is quoged as a proverb 
by William of Malmsbury, who lived in the early 
part of the twelfth century. 

Mary A.—The frequent use of violet powder is de- 
cided!y injurious to the skin. 

Irene.—Your name is an exceedingly pretty one. 
In the language of Christian names its signification 
is “a rainbow.” 

Jehn F.—Choosing a present for one with whose 
tastes we are unacquainted would be a difficult un- 
dertaking. We decline to suggest any article. 

Emma.—We never heard of any one taking cold 
after a Turkish bath. 

Mrs. E. E. N.—Sent patterns May 24th. 

Mrs. H. R.—Sent patterns 24th. 

Florence K.—Sent lead comb June 2d. 

Miss C. L.—Sent patterns 2d. 

Miss J. D. L.—Sent ear-rings 3d. 

Dr. R. M.—Sent jet breastpin 4th. 

Mrs. O. 8S. C.—Sent mourning goods 4th. 

Mrs. 8. A. P.—Sent gloves 5th. 

Mrs. H. G. A.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Miss C. N. W.—Sent canvas 5th. 

L. M.—Sent articles by express 5th. 

D. R 8.—Sent box by express 5th. 

Mrs. J. H.—Sent samples of wool 6th. 

Mrs. D. McN.—Sent children’s patterns 10th, 

Miss Victor M.—Sent curls 14th. 

Mrs. T.—Sent braid 14th. 

George.—Sent slippers 17th. 
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Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAVING had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks Jor the pro d 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of A, 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the pareeees therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. hen the a are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final, 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the persun sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as sible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice, 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Evening dress of white silk, made with one 
skirt, the edge trimmed with one ruffle headed with 
a puff. The overdress and low corsage are made of 
lilac silk, and trimmed with point appliqué lace. 

* Hair arranged in puffs and curls, with spray of lilac 
flowers and white feather in it. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of pale green silk. The lower 
skirt is covered with folds of crape put on in points. 
The overdress is embroidered with gold bronze silk, 
and finished with a cord of the sameshade, as is also 
the lower skirt. Basque corsage cut square in the 
neck; open sleeves, trimmed to match overskirt. 
Hair ornamented with gold comb in it. 

Fig. 3.—House or walking dress of two shades of 
brown silk pongee. The lower skirt is of the lighter 
shade, the dress trimmed all around with one ruffle, 
and up the front with three. The polonaise is of the 
darker shade with revers of the lighter, with frog 
buttons up the front, and on the cuffs of sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of blue and black silk. The 
underskirt is of blue, trimmed with black and blue. 
The overdress is of black with trimming, revers, and 
sash of blue. Basque waist with open sleeves of the 
blue, trimmed to correspond with the overskirt. 
White chip hat, trimmed with blue. White parasol 
lined with blue. 

Fig. 5.—Pink silk evening dress, made with one 
skirt, trimmed with a fold cut in deep, rounded 
points, bound. The overdress is a black lace shawl 
draped, and looped up with pink roses. Low basque 
corsage, trimmed with white and black lave. Hair 
arranged very high with ribbon, bow, and spray at 
one side. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl of six years. The un- 
derskirt is of pink and gray striped satine. The 
overskirt of plain gray, with revers of pink; it is cut 
low in the neck and worn over a white waist. White 
chip hat, trimmed with pink. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of a black 





grenadine dress; the front breadth is composed of 
kilt plaits to the waist, with watered ,ribbon bows 
with buttons in them down the centre. The skirt is 
trimmed with a plaited ruffie with watered bows 
between the plaits. Overskirt with revers, trimmed 
with buttons, watered sash looping it at one side; 
the skirt is trimmed with a band of silk. Basque 
waist, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Morning dress of white Nainsook muslin ; 
the front breadth is formed of puffs and insertion ; 
the back breadths are trimmed with one deep rufile ; 
the waist is trimmed with a puffed piece forming a 
kind of cape to correspond with skirt: sleeves puffed. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Front and back view of black siik 
dress, made with two skirts; the front breadth of un- 
derskirt is plain, trimmed with bands of silk finished 
with passementerie ornaments; the back breadths 
are trimmed with narrow ruffles to the waist. The 
overskirt is long at the sides, and looped up very 
high in the back with cords. Basque waist, with 
vest front, ruffies trimming the back; open sleeves, 


| trimmed with ruffles. 


Fig. 6.—Evening headdress of lilac ribbon and pink 
roses. 

Fig. 7.—Black Neapolitan bonnet, trimmed with 
blue ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 8.—Black lace hat, trimmed with lace, flowers, 
and black feathers. 

Fig. 9.—Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with browa 
ribbon, feather, and pink and blue convolvulus. 

Fig. 10.—Hat of white chip, with turned-up brim, 
lined with fine flowers; the trimming is black velvet 
and pink flowers. 

Fig. 11.—Light blue crape bounet, with feather 
and ribbon trimming; flowers inside the brim, and 
lace strings. 

Fig. 12.—Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with black 
lace, lilae ribbon, feather, and flowers. 

Fig. 13.—Bonnet of white English straw, trimmed 
with black and straw-colored ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 14.—Hat of white chip, trimmed with black 
velvet, blue bird and feather at the side. 

Fig. 15.—Black Neapolitan hat, trimmed with blue 
ribbon, mixed with black, blue and black feathers 
and flowers. 


SECOND SIDE. 
Fig. 1.—Walking dress for girl of five years. The 


| dress is made of biue percale, trimmed with a plait- 





| ing; the sacque is made of the same, trimmed with 


braid; it can be belted in at the waist, if preferred. 
White chip hat, trimmed with blue ribbon and pink 
roses. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for miss of fourteen, made of plain 
green percale; it is made with two skirts and a 
basque waist, and is trimmed with braiding; the 
vest is trimmed with straps of braid. White chip 
hat, trimmed with green ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for girl of four years. The dress is 
of plain blue serge, the front breadth trimmed with 
narrow folds, the back breadths with ruffles. Thin 
white cloth jacket, trimmed with black velvet. 
White straw hat, trimmed with black velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Suit for boy of six years, made of buff 
linen, the jacket braided with black. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for girl of four years, made of buff 
percale, the waist low basque, with short sleeves, 
worn over a waist of white muslin; high neck and 
long sleeves; ribbon sash. 

Fig. 6.—Apron for girl of five years, made of Nain- 
sook muslin, with a yoke formed of insertion and 
tucks; narrow tucks in the skirt of the apron. 

Fig. 7.—Infant’s shirt of fine linen lawn, the neck 
and sleeves finished with embroidery. 

Fig. 8.—Vest of rose-colored si!k, with two rows of 
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buttons upon it, and trimmed with black thread 
lace. 

Figs. ¢ and 10.—Fichu collar and undersleeves, 
made of black velvet, thin muslin, and insertion, 
trimmed around with white lace; the whole band of 
the collar is made of the velvet. 

Fig. 11.—Dress for little girl of blue percale, spot- 

ted with white; the trimming is a plaiting of the 
material around the neck, which is cut square; blue 
ribbon sash, fastened at the side. 

Fig. 12—Morning cap of white muslin, trimmed 
with lace and rose-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 13—Morning cap of white muslin, trimmed 
with the muslin and rosettes of narrow black velvet. 

Fig. 14.—Fichu of black silk, the edge cut in scal- 
lops, trimmed with fringe, and a gay colored bou- 
quet embroidered in each scallop. This can be worn 
with a grenadine or silk dress. 

Fig. 15.—Ladies’ Russia leather belt, with chate- 
luine and watch suspended from it. The buckles 
and chain are of oxidized silver. 

Fig. 16.—Drawers for child of one year old. 

Fig. 17.—Brown Holland apron, trimmed with 
plaited ruffle, headed with a narrow braiding pat- 
tern. 

Fig. 18.—Jaconet muslin underskirt, with train, 
trimmed with a plaited ruffle, edged with insertion 
and edging, points, tucks, and insertion heading this. 

Fig. 19.—Watered ribbon sash. This handsome 
sash consists of one end thirty inches long, and ano- 
ther fifty inches long, of 7-inch wide black watered 
ribbon. The ends are rounded at the bottom, and 
looped together according to illustration. At the 
top they are gathered upon a stiff net foundation, 
and attached toa belt with a bow, and ends of nar- 
rower ribbon. The outer edges cf the ribbon are 
trimmed with black lace, and the ends of the sash 
are fringed. 

Fig. 20.—Muslin over-vest, made of white muslin, 
embroidered and edged with Valenciennes lace: the 
buttons up the front are of bright colored silk to 
match the dress. 

Fig. 21.—Ladies dressing sacque, made of cambric 
muslin, trimmed with crosswise tucks apd insertion 
and edging; colored ribbon bows. 





COIFFURES, ETC. 
(See Engravings, Page 124.) 

Fig. 1.—Coiffure of roll, braids, and curls. 

Fig. 2.—Coiffure of puffs, braids, and curls. 

Fig. 3.—Comb, with jet top. 

Fig. 4.—Comb, with tortoise-shell top very elabo- 
rately carved. 

Fig. 5.—Back braid arranged in a coil plat to pin 
on the head. 

Fig. 6.—Coiffure to cover the entire head, formed 
of finger puffs across the front; curls and puffs in 
the back. 

Fig. 7.—Comh, with ornamental silver top. 

Fig. 8—Braid plaited up, to arrange around the 
back coil. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

WE have endeavored to keep our readers au fait 
in regard to the spring and summer fashions in bon- 
nets; still very frequently the bonnet adopted in the 
spring is not the one that finds most favor during 
the whole summer. For instance, to accommodate 
ladies who wear their hair very high, surmounted 
by a high comb, a bonnet has been introduced with- 
out any crown; these bonnets look very odd in the 
hand, but on the head the effect is very pretty. The 





omitted, many persons being obliged to remove the 
comb before putting on the bonnet. This style isa 
mixture of lace and flowers, arranged as two wreaths, 
one upon the hair, the other upon the bonnet, lace 
or tulle lappete completing it. The hair replaces 
the crown, and unaccustomed as we are to the effect, 
we cannot say that it is not a success. Another 
nouveauté of the season is the bonnet of Panama 
straw, which straw has hitherto been the exclusive 
property of the lords of creation; but now bonnets 
are made of the genuine Panama. One model of 
this description has a large crown, and a border 
sloped in front, but turned up at the side with gar- 
net-cvlored velvet. The trimming is put on with 
truly artistic taste. First, upon the left side there is 
a spray of rose-tree foliage, which comes elose up to 
two tea-roses placed in the middle of the front, 
within the plaits of a thick diadem ruche of tulle il- 
lusion. The other retroussis, on the opposite side, 
has no trimming under it, but it is caught up witha 
cluster of tea-roses, the foliage of which spreads out 
to the back, where it is combined with coqgues of 
garnet colored gros grain ribbon. Another new 
model is of fancy straw of a greenish color, trimmed 
with rose-colored ribbon: a bunch of rose-colored 
and greenish feathers, an aigrette, and beautiful 
foliage, partly brown tinted, and partly of a light 
transparent green. The border turned up en dia- 
déme is lined with rose-colored taffeta, with treble 
piping of rose-colored and greenish silk around the 
edge. <A thick torsade of ribbon of both these 
shades of color goes around the crown. On one side 
there is a cluster of greenish and rose-colored feath- 
ers, with the aigrette in the middle; loops of ribbon 
of both shades fall at the back. The strings are also 
of both shades of color. 

We will give for the benefit of our readers who 
desire to act as their own milliners, the mode of ar- 
ranging adopted by a lady who is extremely clever 
in this way, and who yearly saves a large sum in 
this manner. First procure a straw bonnet of the 
style desired, then line it with crape throughout. 
Then lightly bind the turned-up edge with velvet or 
gros grain, and dispose a delicate wreath of flowers 
just under the brim, and larger ones around the top, 
with a cluster or aigrette at the side. Next take a 
long strip of tulle three or four inches wide, edge it 
all around with black blond, fold in two, fasten on 
to the middle of the crown, and drape with a few 
plaits, leaving the ends to fall behind. A bow may 
be added to match the flowers; no strings, but only 
a piece of silk elastic to fasten under the hair. This 
will make up a charming dressy bonnet If it is re- 
quired more simple, cogues of gros grain ribbon are 
substituted for flowers, and merely one spray or 
large blossom placed at the sides. A bow and lape!s, 
instead of tulle and blond drapery, are placed be- 
hind, and ribbon strings are added. 

A costume seen as particularly appropriate for this 
month was composed of a dress and mantle of light 
buff washing satinette. The dress is cut Princess 
fashion, trimmed with one deep flounce around the 
bottom of the skirt, put on with bias and fluted 
heading; the dress is fastened down the front to the 
heading of the flounce with bows of the material. 
At the back it is caught up with a wide sash, em- 
broidered and edged with fringe. Long tight fitting 
jacket, edged with similar fringe, above which there 
is a narrow bias and fluted heading, This jacket 
has coat sleeves, with deep revyers and a massive 
collar; revers and collars are embroidered, and 
edged with narrow bias and fluting. Another pretty 
costume is of iris blue grenadine, of two kinds. The 
skirt is of grenadine rayée—that is, with white satin 


crowu was only flat on the head before, now it is | like stripes. It has notrimming. The short dress 
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or tunic is of plain clear grenadine, with deep bor- 
der of silk guipure of the same color around the 
bottom. The bedice is high; it comes down a little 
beyond the waist in front, and behind in two long 
coat lapels. Bodice and sleeves, which are trimmed 
with narrow ruffles, are merely corded with siik. 

Almost all the dresses made for evening wear are 
composed of white muslin ; many of these are striped, 
with Valenciennes lace over either pink or blue silk 
underskirt. The lower portion of the skirt, which is 
trained, is draped gracefully over the underskirt. 
The tunic, very short in front, and very long in the 
back, is looped with a scarf sash of various colors, 
each stripe being shaded. This is tied at the side 
in a large bow, and so contrived that it sustains the 
muslin pouf at the back, and proves most effective. 

Another very beautiful evening dress is made of 
mauve silk and mauve China erape. The open 
square polonaise of the latter material forms a train 
at the back, and is trimmed at the side with a beau- 
tiful fringe of pink or white thorn. The wide flow- 
ing sleeves are ruched with Valenciennes lace, and 
a simple ruche encircles the throat. A tulle fichu is 
worn underneath the open bodice, a bunch of thorn 
at the side, and a fringe of the same around the 
basques of the waist. 

One of the inost fashionable garments of the season 
is the loose front double breasted polonaise; this is 
sometimes called the blouse polonaise. - It is a grace- 
ful and simple garment, adapted alike to thick or 
thin goods, and fs used for all but full dress suits. 
It is very long, with ample fullness in the skirt, and 
abundant soft drapery; after the collar, cuffs, and 
sash are added, all other trimmings are superfluous, 
and detracts from its style. It may be worn flowing 
loosely in front, like a morning wrapper, or else it 
may be belted down. This garment can be worn as 
an outside garment, or else of the same material as 
the underskirt, for summer wash goods, or for 
grenadines. The front is cut double breasted, but 
with very close high revers and collar, so that a 
chemisette may be worn when a habit shirt or dress 
waist is objectionable. The shoulder seams are very 
short, and the waist is as long as nature will permit. 
The front has no dart near the edge, but is shaped 
by a short seam taken quite far back, beginning 
quite low down in the armhole, and extending below 
the waist to the spot where the pockets are set in. 
When the garment fs on, this looks like the under- 
arm seam, and is important, as the fronts will draw 
and wrinkle if it is omitted. The bottom of the 
front is made very wide, in order that it may be 
draped very far back, beyond the sides, rather than 
on them. The back of the polonaise fits smoothly, 
without a wrinkle at the waist, and consists of two 
simple sacque-shaped pieces, with ample skirt full- 
ness, added in the middle seam at the smallest taper 
of the waist. This fullness is folded underneath the 
seam, plait upon plait, showing the revers of a triple 
box plait, and is then draped over the tournure by 
tapes, in the style of polonaise spoken of before. 

The latest novelty on imported dresses .s enamelled 
buttons of color on metal, and also of lacquered 
wood, and oxidized silver. The wood are Japanese, 
and are usually black, showing their favorite moun- 
tain-peak design in gilt. These are used on black 
silk dresses made at the best French houses. 

We must devote a short space to the little folks 
this month, as we have had many questions from 
fond mammas upon the subject of the little ones’ 
clothing. We will commence with the babe, although 
infants’ clothing has not changed mueh in style. 
The fancy is to stiil hide fat, plump, shoulders and 
arms, under high necked dresses, with long sleeves, 
and to make the skirts very long—one yard from the 





waist down. Baby dresses imported from Paris are 
made with a half-high neck, and a high yoke of lace 
and embroidery is then added, making the garment 
do duty both as a high and low dress. Nainsook is 
the muslin most used; the yoke and the broad tab- 
lier are formed of lengthwise bands of Valenciennes 
between puffs or tucks of Nainsook. The skirt may 
be finished by a deep hem headed by insertion, or © 
else a ruftie edged with lace. The sash is tied on the 
left side and is of ribbon usually ; some mothers pre- 
fer a muslin sash, with insertion and tucks the en- 
tire length or only across the ends. Ordinary day 
slips are made with plain yokes, and full, loose 
breadths, not confined at the waist by belt or sash. 
Infants’ cloaks are large double capes of repped 
piqué, the upper cape is almost covered with embroi- 
dery done in slender vines, lilies-of-the-valley, with 
tiny budsand leaves. The first short dresses are also 
made with yokes, to which are added full breadths, 
making waist and skirt in one piece, but a belt is 
placed underneath, and the muslin is gauged on it in 
two or three rows of gathers. The French aprons, 
which are merely yoke slips without belts, are also 
used for dresses. Gabrielles still rival the yoke slip 
in popularity ; they are so very simple in their style, 
that with a sewing machine they are really nothing 
to make. The trimming usually used for these slips 
is the Hamburg insertion and edging. The wrap 
worn by both boys and girls of this age is a piqué 
coat, just like a wrapper with a large cape embroi- 
dered. Lovely little sur. hats of piqué are made with 
embroidered crowns, buttoned on a scalloped brim, 
these are so easy to wash, and are nice for general 
wear. For best, the Normandy cap is worn by girls 
up to eight years of age. Boys wear soft straw tur- 
bans, trimmed with white velvet band and facing, 
and a closely-curled ostrich tip. Sailor costumes of 
all kinds are more popular than ever, both for boys 
and girls. Girls of three years old and upwards wear 
piqué dresses made with a sailor blouse and one gored 
skirt, trimmed with bands, collar, cuffs, pockets, and 
sash of blue Chambery. Boys not yet in trowsers 
wear piqué, linen, and flannel suits, made with sailor 
blouses and kilt skirts. The skirts of little girls’ 
dresses are worn quite short, just coming below the 
knee. The long stocking is gartered above the knee, 
and the drawers are not visible. Striped lisle thread 
stockings are worn; this is a questionable taste, but 
it is the fashion at present, so adopted. For very 
small children there are buff, pink, pale blue, and 
gray kid boots buttoned at the side. Girls of three 
years, and misses also, wear black kid buttoned 
boots. The most convenient mode of making school 
girls dresses is the box-plaited blouse waist, with two 
skirts, or else a single skirt, and a loose belted polo- 
naise. Flax gray linen suits, plain prints, percales, 
and linen lawns with fine stripes or polka dots are 
the most popular for suits. To make them, put two 
plain, straight gathered flounces eight or ten inches 
wide on the skirt; make an apron front overskirt 
with long, full back breadths, and trim with a ruffle, 
or else merely hem; put from three to five box-plaits 
in the back and front of the blouse, and add a stand- 
ing English collar, or else a high fraise. The sleeves 
may be coat shaped, with a cuff, or else a frill falling 
on the wrist; if the shirt sleeves of last summer are 
worn, the cuff is turned downward, and made flar- 
ing toward the hand. The sailor-shaped Rabagas 
hat of rough looking straw, trimmed with a band 
and streamers of black velvet ribbon, is worn by 
young girls. Sometimes white daisies or rose clus- 
ters are stuck in the hat band. The hat is worn far 
back on the head, or else on one side in a saucy way, 
that is very becoming to fresh, young faces. 
FasHIOn. 
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(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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Summer Dreams. 
REVERIE, 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 





As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 
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TOP OF GLOVE CASE. 
(See Description, Work Department.) 





